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An Executive Development Program 
for High School Principals 


HOMER T. ROSENBERGER 


‘bos article attempts to achieve four objectives: (1) to point out to 
educational administrators the urgent need for an executive development 
program for the most capable principals of public junior and senior high 
schools in the United States, (2) to suggest several executive development 
approaches for high-school principals that can be used by a school system 
serving a population of at least 100,000, (3) to outline in some detail how 
a state-wide executive development program for high-school principals 
can be launched and conducted, and (4) to give high-school principals 
some basic ideas as to how they can proceed, systematically, on their own 
initiative, to develop their executive ability prior to the time that an 
executive development program is made available to them at other than 
entirely their own expense. 


An Expanpinc NEED 

The next two decades undoubtedly will bring to the state departments 
of education and to city school systems a vast increase in the number of 
perplexing problems with which they are already besieged. Satisfactory 
solution of these problems will require a great amount of executive ability. 
Many of the problems will be new. In addition, problems now existing 
will require scrutiny. The high-school curriculum will demand discrimi- 
nating attention. The recruitment of high-school teachers and principals 
and their in-service training will necessitate much planning. Budgeting 
and public relations will require a great deal of understanding. In short, 
staff specialists in state departments of education and at the headquarters 
office of our largest city school systems, city superintendents, and the 
principals of our larger high schools will need a considerable amount of 
executive ability in order to fashion and conduct secondary education of 
the type which will be needed. 

Today progress is increasingly dependent upon education and training. 
With a larger proportion of work being done by machines, there is a 
corresponding demand for highly trained technicians to operate, repair, 
and improve those machines, and for managers who can deal effectively 
with employees and the public. Simultaneously, there is a serious need 
to prepare all people to live together considerately under ever more 
congested and competitive conditions. 


Homer T. Rosenberger is Chief of the Training Branch, Personnel and Training 
Division, Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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A high quality of public elementary and secondary education will 
markedly assist the United States to meet the demands of the 1960's and 
1970's. To those who do not enter college, high quality elementary and 
secondary education should form a satisfactory base for in-service training 
and community life. Likewise, it should form a satisfactory base for those 
who go to a liberal arts college or an undergraduate professional school. 
In order to provide this high quality public education for the next two 
decades, it will be necessary to identify and develop at once a considerable 
amount of executive ability to supplement the talent which already 
directs our public schools. 

How can this staggering challenge be met? Can persons with both 
extensive and appropriate executive ability be attracted to the public 
school system by merely offering fantastically large salaries? Probably 
not, even if such salaries could be offered. Perhaps the bulk of top-level 
school administrators (executives) should come up through the ranks of 
education administration. Such hypotheses indicate that an executive 
development program for school administrators is desirable. 


THe FUNCTIONS OF AN EXECUTIVE 

An executive is one who executes, one who carries out at high level, 
who achieves. The term has different’meaning to different people, and is 
used loosely. It has a somewhat awesome sound. One person considers 
only the head of a large corporation or a Federal or State Cabinet 
member to be an executive. Another regards as an executive each person 
in an organization who assists substantially in formulating policy. 

At times there is only a fine line of distinction between the terms 
“executive” and “administrator.” The head of each of a number of agen- 
cies of the Federal government is officially designated as “Administrator,” 
even though he is its chief executive officer. Many of America’s public 
school “administrators” are executives. A number of them should enlarge 
their executive functioning. 

As used in this article, an executive is one who plans a long-range 
program, within the framework of legislation and policy, and who in 
turn creates policy in order to carry out the program which he plans. He 
not only carries out routine operations, but also uses imagination and 
rises above routine. Thus, he gives new life and new horizons to the 
organization, department or school, or other unit which he supervises. 

An executive keeps an organization in motion. He plans, organizes, 
and, through others, achieves large goals for the organization. To carry 
out these functions, especially when in the public service, it is a high 
requisite that he be widely respected. He is observed closely by the 
community as well as by his staff. 

Judgment and imagination are readily apparent in his make-up and in 
his functioning. He has the task of selecting an alternate course of action 
and using it with full vigor when conditions which he cannot control 
prevent him from doing what he believes would have been best. 
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PuRPOSES OF AN ExecutivE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

All too often one in high position functions more on a short-range, day- 
to-day basis than with executive vision. Consequently, executive develop- 
ment programs have been launched by numerous large corporations and 
by some agencies of government. An executive development program for 
selected high-school principals can provide in a year's time a wealth of 
knowledge and experience which in most cases they could not otherwise 
gain in a much longer period of time. But the development of executive 
ability, even in those who appear to have much executive potential, is a 
life-long process. 

Although the development of executive ability is largely an individual 
responsibility, an appropriately devised program will give the high-school 
principal the necessary understanding, assistance, and encouragement. 
It can help him to communicate more successfully and will provide him 
with additional ways to expand the usefulness of those who report to 
him. An executive development program can assist a high-school principal 
to solve problems and make proper decisions. Also, it can enable him to 
do an improved job of motivating his staff and the community and should 
lead him to innovate useful changes. 

An executive development program may not guarantee the achievement 
of certain desired objectives, but it does provide selected persons with an 
opportunity to test self-development methods. The program opens new 
doors and lets these selected individuals know that an administrator 
ought to develop executive ability. The program undertakes this develop- 
ment. 


Wuat Kinp or ProcraM? 

An executive development program can be either informal or highly 
organized. It can be tailored to the needs of one person and conducted 
for him or can be set up for a group. It can be conducted in a university 
or on an in-service-basis, or by a combination of the two. 

No matter what training a professional person receives elsewhere, he 
needs on-the-job instruction. A junior or senior high-school principal 
benefits from rather continuous in-service training, supplemented by 
services from faculties of graduate schools of education. Consequently, 
both in-service training and graduate study for principals, as well as for 
teachers, are essential. Even the most successful city school superintend- 
ents profit from occasional training opportunities, such as enrollment in 
Harvard Graduate School of Business for a short course in management. 
However, over-professionalization of educational administration could be 
harmful. It could lead to a situation where a man would be eligible for 
the principalship of a junior high school but not for the principalship of 
a senior high school, or for a senior high-school principalship but not for 
the position of city superintendent. To give an example, perhaps over- 
drawn, one man might meet all the paper qualifications for a principalship 
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or superintendency but be an ineffective administrator, whereas another 
might be a skillful organizer and administrator but lack completion of a 
particular course and thus be ruled ineligible. 

Difficult as it may be to do so, it is necessary to set up a program that 
will develop executive ability, and its accompanying versatility. Regard- 
less of what kind of program is provided, it should emphasize self-analysis 
and self-development. The men in the program should be exposed to 
broad concepts such as those dealt with by many of the 328 issues of the 
Annals, circulated by the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science since 1890. The September 1959 issue, like many others in the 
70 volumes, is of real significance to educators. It is entitled American 
Civilization and Its Leadership Needs, 1960-1990. The article “The 
Special Role of Education” ( pages 78-123) is of much value to the educa- 
tional administrator. 

Although some men will complete with distinction formal courses en- 
titled “Administration,” “Management,” or “Executive Functioning,” and 
yet not improve noticeably the quality of their planning, supervising, and 
public contacts, normally an executive development program should 
inspire those in it to find the most satisfactory development and use of 
their own talents. An executive development program makes available to 
them such necessary tools as books, case studies, lectures, directed dis- 
cussions, increased administrative responsibility, self-rating, and periodic 
counseling. The ideal of the program is to place greater job responsibility 


in the principal who possesses much executive potential. The increased 
responsibility tends to force him to stretch his stride and cause him to 
grow. Good advice should be available when he needs it. 

An executive development program should include budding executives 
so that they can discuss pertinent questions and hard problems in the 
presence of experts and each other and resolve appropriate answers and 
solutions. 


ONE orn More OF THESE APPROACHES CAN BE Usep EFFECTIVELY BY A 
Pusiic ScHooL SystEM SERVING A POPULATION OF AT LEAsT 100,000 


Either simple or elaborate approaches can be used effectively in the 
development of executive ability of high-school principals. Here are seven 
which are within the means of almost any school system serving a com- 
munity of 100,000 or more people. 

1. Periodic counseling by city superintendent of schools. 

2. Furnishing a selected reading list of books and articles on executive 
functions. Add to the list from time to time to restimulate interest 
and to draw on the best new items. The following is a suggested 
reading list: 

Books 


BARNARD, C. I. The Function of the Executive. Cambridge 38, Mass: 
Harvard University Press, 79 Garden Street. 1951. 334 pages. Divided into 
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four main sections, dealing respectively with preliminary considerations con- 
cerning coonerative systems, theory and structure of formal organizations, the 
elements of formal organizations, and the functions of organizations in co- 
operative systems. 

BELLOWS, ROGER. Creative Leadership. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 338 pp. Divided into six parts, as follows: view- 
points; human motivation; social behavior; tension, conflict, and leadership; 
leadership methods; measuring and improving teamwork. 

CADY, E. L. Developing Executive Capacity. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 204 pp. Chapter titles include the following: 
“Where Are You Now?”; “Follow a Road That Fits Your Temperament”; “Teach 
Yourself To Think Like an Executive”; “Study Dynamism for Managing Men.” 
Center and side heads throughout the book are informative and provocative. 
Helpful “self-development exercises” are provided on pages ix, 22-23, 46-47, 
68-69, 93-94, 108, 134-135, 151, 168-169, and 184-185. 

DIMOCK, M. E. A Philosophy of Administration: Toward Creative Growth. 
New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street. 1958. 176 pp. Chap- 
ters deal respectively with such significant executive functions as the following: 
strategy, growth, balance, ethics, governing, and direction. 

DRUCKER, P. F. The Practice of Management. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street. 1954. 404 pp. The nature of management; 
managing a business; managing managers; the structure of management; the 
management of the worker and work; what it means to be a manager; the 
responsibilities of management. Gives vivid picture of management philosophy 
of IBM (International Business Machines Corporation), Ford Motor Company, 
and Sears, Roebuck and Company. 

DYER, F. C. Executive's Guide to Handling People. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 208 pp. How to work with other executives; 
how to recognize and make use of the dominant drives in people; how to make 
decisions in unusual requests; how to handle disciplinary problems; how to be 
prepared for sudden personnel crises; working with women in business. 

GUITTON, JEAN. Make Your Mind Work for You, translated from the 
French by Salvator Attanasio. New York 11: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Avenue. 1958. 87 pp. A provocative small volume dealing with work methods, 
creative thought, and action. 

KOONTZ, HAROLD, and CYRIL ODONNELL. Principles of Management, 
An Analysis of Managerial Functions, second edition. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street. 1959. 718 pp. Divided into six parts as 
follows: the basis of management; organization; staffing; direction; planning; 
control. 

NEWMAN, W. H. Administrative Action: The Techniques of Organization 
and Management. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 
483 pp. Divided into five parts, as follows: planning; organizing; executive 
personnel; directing; controlling. 

NILES, M. C. The Essence of Management. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street. 1958. 398 pp. Genesis of the management 
movement; definition of management; basic considerations in the work group; 
essential social factors in a work group; supervision and status; authority, orders, 
and communication; organization, structure, and function; leadership; morale; 
executive direction, etc. 
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RICHARDS, M. D., and W. A. NIELANDER. Readings in Management. 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison Rd. 1958 
882 pp. Comprehensive selection, dealing with communications, decision- 
making, creative thinking, long- and short-range planning, motivation, authority, 
etc. 

SARTAIN, A. Q., and others. Psychology: Understanding Human Behavior. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street. 1958. 444 pp. 
Emphasis on human behavior and personality. Deals with heredity, environ- 
ment, motivation, emotion, culture, thinking and problem solving, and indi- 
vidual differences. Highly readable. Well illustrated with photographs, draw- 
ings, and cartoons. 

SHARTLE, C. L. Executive Performance and Leadership. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. 302 pp. Deals with: problem of 
executive leadership; executive effectiveness; administrative motivations; organ- 
izational theories; selecting experienced executives, executive development, etc. 

URIS, AUREN. Developing Your Executive Skills. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street. 1955. 270 pp. Divided into seven parts, 
as follows: your starting point; your executive approach; your administrative 
skills; desk discipline; working with people; raising your over-all efficiency; 
sharpening the slight edge. 

. How To Be a Successful Leader. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street. 1953. 239 pp. Chapter 2 includes a nine-page 
test by which one can rate his own leadership. The chapter also includes an 
explanation of the test scores. Entire book is readable and helpful. 


Articles 

“Skills of an Effective Administrator,” Robert L. Katz, Harvard Business 
Review, January-February 1955. Three skills are discussed—(1) technical skill, 
(2) skill in dealing with people, and (3) skill in seeing the enterprise as a 
whole. Article points out that the third skill becomes increasingly important 
as one’s executive responsibility enlarges. 

“Liberal Learning for Enlightened Leadership,” J. E. Eitington, Personnel 
Administration, July-August 1958. Shows advantage of possessing broad under- 
standing of life when in an executive position. 

“Management Without Meddling,” Ben D. Mills, Think Magazine, October 
1958. Stresses four concepts: (1) manage by objectives rather than by author- 
ity, (2) delegate authority, (3) hold people accountable for the authority 
delegated to them, and (4) require integrity of yourself and those with whom 
you work. 

“How To Stay Healthy Though Overworked,” J. S. Felton, Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry, August 1958. Indicates that executives can adjust success- 
fully to the pressures to which they are subjected. 


In addition to providing counse’ing and a selected reading list, the 
following five other approaches are recommended. 

3. Assignment for several weeks per year as “acting” in next higher 
administrative position in the school system. The principal of a medium- 
size junior high school can be assigned as acting principal of a large 
senior high school, the principal of a large senior high school as acting 
assistant superintendent of schools, and the like. 
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4. Assignment for a semester as “acting,” while person in next higher 
administrative position in the school system is on sabbatical or other 
extended leave. 

5. Paying tuition and other expenses for enrollment in a university 
evening course in management, such as the one conducted recently by the 
University of California at Los Angeles, “Executive Program in Business 
Management,” two semesters, one night per week, one Saturday per 
month; at the University of Chicago, “Executive Development Program,” 
six quarters, two nights per week; and at the University of Cincinnati, 
“Advanced Management for Executives,” twelve weeks, three days per 
week, 2-4.30 p.m. 

Although almost none of these evening courses in management, found 
in many universities, were prepared specifically for the educational 
administrator, they are valuable to him. These and the short intensive 
courses listed below deal with fundamentals that apply to educational 
administration almost equally as well as they apply to the conducting of 
a private business or to the directing of a city, state, or Federal agency. 

6. Paying tuition and other expenses for enrollment in a short intensive 
course in management such as the following, some of which are conducted 
in summer months: 

American Management Association, New York, N. Y., Management Course, 

four weeks, Executive Action Course, three weeks 

American Society for Public Administration, Chicago, Illinois, Management 

Institute, one week 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Program for Executives, nine weeks 

Cornell University, Human Relations in Administration, four weeks 

Harvard University, Advanced Management Program, six weeks and twelve 

weeks 

Northwestern University, Institute for Management, four weeks 

Ohio State University, Executive Developmert Program, two weeks 

Pennsylvania State University, Executive Management Program, four weeks 

Stanford University, Executive Development Program, eight weeks 

Syracuse University, Executive Controls Program, four weeks 

University of Buffalo, Executive Development Program, three weeks 

University of Chicago, Summer Institute in Executive Development, two 

2-week courses 

University of Houston, The Southwest Executive Development Program, 

six weeks 

University of Pennsylvania, Executive Conference on Administrative Policies 

and Problems, two weeks 

University of Pittsburgh, Management Problems for Executives, eight weeks 

University of Texas, Executive Development Program, five weeks 

University of Washington, Advanced Management Seminar, six weeks 

University of Wisconsin, Executive Leadership Program, two weeks 

Washington University, St. Louis, Management Development Conference, 

two weeks 
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Current information about evening courses and about short intensive 
courses in management can be secured by consulting university catalogues 
and special announcements issued by universities. Several organizations 
have each compiled partial lists of management courses being offered by 
universities and management groups. Among the organizations which 
have compiled these partial lists are the U. S. Office of Education, the 
American Management Association, and the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 

7. Providing a sabbatical semester for those principals who give evi- 
dence of much executive potential. Arrange for each during that semester 
an individual, intensive program of five to seven months of study, guid- 
ance, and executive responsibility in a large city school system, a state 
department of education, or in another setting where first-rate experience 
in public administration can be gained. 


Proposep ROLE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE ABILITY OF HiIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The preceding section discussed seven approaches to executive develop- 
ment that can be undertaken by a city school system. Should the state 
department of education assist in the development of executive ability of 
high-school principals? It seems clear that the answer is yes, for the 
department has a responsibility to provide professional advice which 


results in the improvement of public education throughout the state. 

In his position of leadership, the state superintendent of education can 
devise and conduct a state-wide executive development program for high- 
school principals. Perhaps cities having a population of approximately 
250,000 or more should be encouraged to devise and conduct their own 
program. A large city could readily adapt the state-wide program to its 
own needs. 

By providing all city superintendents and their school boards with 
specific information about the executive development program and how 
they can assist in setting it up, a solid groundwork would be laid. This 
furnishing of information could produce numerous nominations for the 
training and a willingness on the part of school districts to employ the 
“graduates” of the executive development program. 


A Proposep STATE-WipE INTERN ExecutivE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The program would be one academic year in length, with each partici- 
pant remaining in his current position during the first semester and 
moving to another position of higher responsibility during the second 
semester. Throughout the first semester, he would be expected to do a 
considerable amount of specialized reading. Between the two semesters 
he, together with all persons selected for the program, would comprise 
an executive seminar at the offices of the state department of education. 
During each month of the two semesters, each participant would be 
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required to submit monthly self-ratings and to discuss at least some of 
them with the state superintendent. The state superintendent would be 
expected to visit each participant, on the participant’s job, once each 
semester. During the other eight months, the participants would make an 
appointment to see the state superintendent in his office or at a point on 
his itinerary nearest to the participant, or to see a member of the state- 
wide executive development committee, discussed below. Upon success- 
ful completion of the one-year program, a definite attempt would be made 
to place each candidate in a position of still higher responsibility. 


Steps By WuHicH Tus STATE-WIDE PROGRAM CAN BE Put INTO OPERATION 


1. Announce and describe the program. Let school boards, city super- 
intendents, and high-school principals throughout the state know about 
the program. Indicate who may be nominated, by whom, and who will 
make final selection of those who are to participate. Tell how the pro- 
gram will be conducted. 

2. Establish a state-wide executive development committee to screen 
the nominations, select the participants, and assist the state superintend- 
ent to plan the program and to interview, rate, and ultimately place the 
participants. 

3. Send instructions to those who are selected and to their immediate 
supervisors. The immediate supervisor should be asked to arrange special 
assignments for the principal which will widen the principal's executive 
vision. For example, the principal might be asked by the city superintend- 
ent to help him prepare the agenda for a meeting of the school board, sit 
in on the meeting with him, and help with the necessary follow-up work 
resulting from the meeting. 

4. Devise a self-rating form for use by each participant each month 
throughout the year. A suggested, tentative self-rating form is shown 
below. Probably entirely different rating elements should be used during 
the second semester. Self-ratings and discussion of them each month 
with the state superintendent or a member of the state-wide committee 
might well be continued throughout the year. 

It is recommended that at least two of these monthly discussions each 
semester be with the state superintendent—one in the participant's com- 
munity and the other at any location convenient to the superintendent. 
Likewise, some of these discussions that are held with a member of the 
state-wide committee might be held in the participant’s community so 
that the committee member will be in best position to sense the problems 
and successes of the principal. 

Unless the state superintendent or the committee member visits the 
principal by a certain date in the month, it should be the principal's 
responsibility to arrange time and place of meeting. Following is the 
suggested, tentative self-rating form, together with instructions: 
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State Department of Education 
Executive Development Program 


Self-Evaluation of Executive Functioning for month ending — a 
(month, day, year) 


Rate yourself each month, September through January, on each of the first 
five parts of this rating form by circling in each part one of the figures, 1 
through 5. The figures increase in value, 5 representing the highest rating. Do 
not hesitate to circle any of the five digits. 

The notes included under each of the first five major headings are intended 
only as a guide to you in rating yourself and in discussing the rating with the 
state superintendent. When discussing your self-evaluation with him, tell 
exactly why you rated yourself high or low. If you have been too harsh or too 
liberal, he will probably tell you so. 


I. PLANNING AND OrnGanizinc— 1 2 3 4 5 
a. Discuss with the state superintendent any new understanding of 
public school goals which you gained this month. 
b. Indicate how you improved the planning of your own time during this 
month. 
Tell how you developed and put into operation a few management 
methods this month which produced results of the following type: 
(a) One or more teachers or other employees having a clear under- 
standing of what their job is and how they are to do it. 
(b) Reassignment of responsibilities for one or more teachers or other 
employees so as to improve quality and quantity of work. 


MakinG Decisionsa— 1 2 3 4 5 

a. Discuss the most important decision you made this month and _ its 
consequences, immediate and long range. 

b. Tell what types of decisions that faced you this month that were the 
most difficult for you to make, and what help you need in order to 
handle such decisions better in the future. 


— 


CoMMuNICATING— 1 2 3 4 5 

a. How did you improve your ability this month to give concise and clear 
oral work directions? 

b. In what way did you improve your ability this month to communi- 
cate, orally or in writing, with teachers and with public officials? 
What did you do during the month to improve your ability to state 
ideas and facts in correspondence and reports? Show a sample of what 
you consider your best letter, memorandum, or report of the month. 


Human Retations— 1 2 3 4 5 

a. Discuss any success you have had this month in gaining a sensitivity 
to the problems of those with whom you have dealt. 

b. Discuss how you dealt with one person this month in an effort to 
overcome a barrier that has existed between you and him for some 
months. 


CREATIVENESS- 1 2 3 4 5 
a. Give your state superintendent a specific example as to how you 
developed your own creativeness this month. 
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b. Tell him how you have been developing the creativeness of other 
persons, whether or not they report to you. 


VI. Ermics— 1 2 3 4 5 
For your own satisfaction, make a completely confidential rating—to your- 
self—of your ethics. A man tends to follow the same ethical standards on 
the job that he follows during the hours when away from his official duties. 
He seldom uses one set of standards during office hours and another after 
office hours. Evaluate your own ethics. In doing so, evaluate yourself 
on a 24-hour-a-day basis rather than on a work-week, on-the-job basis. 
a. Reflect on the most difficult decision you made during the last month 
from the standpoint of clinging to a high standard of ethics. 
b. Reflect on the ethical obligations of a school administrator: 
(a) Toward the public 
(b) Toward his chief 


(c) Toward the members of his staff. 





5. Hold an executive seminar at the offices of the state department of 
education. The seminar can continue profitably for one or two weeks. 
When large cities conduct their own executive development program, a 
seminar at the state department, with the city staff assisting, will in many 
instances lend breadth. 

During each of the first five months of the executive development pro- 


gram, the participants can be asked to submit cases concerning the large 
areas covered by the proposed rating form—planning and organizing, 
making decisions, communicating, human relations, and creativeness. The 
cases can be based on the experience of the participant or upon his 
observation. The preparation of these cases each month will be a practical 
rather than an academic exercise. Furthermore, the cases will furnish a 
great quantity of useful material upon which to base the seminar. 


The state superintendent could scarcely be expected to take the time 
to plan the seminar in detail and actually conduct all phases of it. He 
might want to designate a member of his staff to discuss seminar plans 
with the state-wide committee, organize the seminar, and see that it is 
conducted on a high plane. 

The seminar could be informal, yet have an “all-business” atmosphere 
which enables the group to dig deeply into many aspects of executive 
functioning. There could be a focusing on such matters as how to com- 
municate decisions; how to make effective use of committees; how to deal 
with political factors in administration; how to deal with the human 


1 The more seriously you regard these monthly self-evaluations, September through January, and 
the more frankly you discuss with your state superintendent your ratings on the first five parts of 
this rating form, the more you will be able to understand and develop your executive potential and 
the more valuable you will be to the public education system of your state. Focusing on a weakness, 
with the help of an experienced and understanding guide, reduces it. These monthly self-evaluations 
and discussions, for five months, can be of great assistance to you, and, therefore, to your state and 
to public education in general. 

Do not sign the sheet. After discussing it with your state superintendent keep it for your own use. 
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element in working with faculty, students, and parents; and how to make 
full use of electronics in providing improved classroom instruction and 
maintaining better records. 

Guest speakers could include several staff members in the state depart- 
ment of education, two or three city superintendents, an industrial leader 
of great stature, a top state or Federal official, a widely know school 
board chairman, and a professor of public administration who is a recog- 
nized authority in his field. 

Much could be learned by means of lectures, discussions, workshop 
sessions, and critiques on a variety of specially defined subjects pertinent 
to educational and public administration. 

A tentative outline of the mid-winter seminar at the state department 
of education might look somewhat as follows. Only two parts of it are 
given in detail. 

Sunpay—7:00-10:00 P.m., Hotel 

1. Informal get-together with state superintendent and his staff, 7:00- 
8:00. 

2. Work session, 8:00-10:00, for all participants in the executive develop- 
ment program, with the deputy state superintendent or other person 
who is largely responsible for the seminar: 

a. explanation of method of the seminar 
b. briefing concerning guest speakers and consultants 
c. selection of problems and cases to be used during the seminar 


d. organizing the participants into panels of approximately five 
persons each 


MonDAY 
State Superintendent—“The Chief Qualities of an Executive,” 9:00-9:30 
A.M. 
PLANNING AND ORGANIZING (one to two days) 
MAKING DECISIONS 
How does an executive analyze a situation which calls for a major 
decision? How does he develop alternative solutions? In a particular 
situation, how long should he wait before deciding? A hasty decision may 
be disastrous. Long delay may impede seriously a few programs. How 
does an executive go about gaining acceptance of a decision which calls 
for an entirely new approach? 
Guest Speaker and Consultant, Mr. 
1. Introductory remarks by Mr. , 9:00-9:30 
2. Discussion of four problems concerning decision-making, 9:30- 
10:30 and 10:45-12:00 
3. Luncheon in a special dining room in Hotel, 
12:15-2:15, Mr. oe 
(Superintendent of schools in largest city in the state) 
Topic:—“Decision-making from a City Superintendent's Point of 
View” 
Presentation of one case on decision-making by Panel A, 2:30-3:30 
Presentation of a second case on decision-making by Panel B, 3:45- 
4:45 (Discussion of decision-making can be extended through a 
second day. ) 
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COMMUNICATING (one or two days) 

HuMAN ReEvatTions (one or two days) 

CREATIVENESS (one or two days) 

ETHICS IN THE PuBLic Service (should be discussed for at least a day) 
Instructions concerning the next five months of the executive development 
program—State Superintendent 

Adjournment of the seminar 

6. Reassign each participant to a more responsible position during the 
second semester. In some instances this reassignment will require a con- 
siderable amount of cooperative effort among independent school districts. 
Over a period of several years, the cooperation will benefit numerous parts 
of the state. 

7. Make promotional opportunity available immediately. Before end of 
the second semester, the state-wide executive development committee can 
start considering the participants for promotion to high level positions in 
public education that will become vacant by the following autumn or 


winter. 


Wuo SnHovutp Be SELECTED? 

Those principals who have long demonstrated a pronounced ability to 
lead should be encouraged to apply for entrance into the executive de- 
velopment program. But other principals, too, should be considered. 
Persons who possess much administrative-and executive ability may have 
largely been endowed with it from birth. However, this ability can be 


developed to a considerable extent in many who seem not to have had an 
abundance of leadership qualities from the time of their early years. 
Unless we believe that executive ability, like other abilities, can be devel- 
oped, we do not belong in the field of education. Nevertheless, in selecting 
men and women for an executive development program, those should be 
selected who seem to have at least a reasonable amount of natural leader- 
ship and who are interested in handling administrative and executive 
responsibility. 

Perhaps it might be well to respect seniority somewhat by permitting 
only those with three, or possibly five, years of experience as a high-school 
principal to apply. In order to protect the investment in this training, 
those might be excluded who are not likely to remain in the field of public 
educational administration another ten years. 

Application to enter the executive development program could be made 
by principals to their immediate supervisor, by means of a letter. Prin- 
cipals should be asked to state in their letter of application why they want 
to enter the program and why they think their educational background 
and various types of work and other experience assure that they will 
profit from the one-year program. The immediate supervisor probably 
should make the initial decision concerning the application. In accepting 
it, he would thereby nominate the principal. Conversely, if he believes 
the principal lacks an unusual amount of executive potential, he should 
reject the application. 
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Even though this executive development program is recommended for 
high-school principals, applications might also be received from those 
staff assistants in the state department of education and in the office of 
the superintendent of schools in the largest cities, who had previously 
served as high-school principals. 

Among the nominations reaching the state-wide committee, special 
consideration ought to be given to those principals having any or all of 
the following qualities: 

1. Maturity, regardless of chronological age. A person of 30 years 

might not be too young. 

2. Self-confidence that is exuded in an inoffensive way 

3. Enthusiasm about educating and about initiating and supervising 

activities 

4. Success in dealing with people 

5. A thorough understanding of public education and many types of 

public problems. 
In general, those principals should be selected who have the kind of 
qualities that are necessary for almost any type of leadership position. 

Some men develop these qualities as much through their activities in 
the community and in professional associations, in research and in con- 
sulting work, as they do on their full-time job. Therefore, the selection 
committee might well look into the “whole man” before rejecting an 
application. 


To How Many Principats SHOULD THE ProGRAM Be MADE AVAILABLE? 

Probably to comparatively few each year. Numerous advantages will 
result from this selectivity. A state superintendent can maintain fairly 
intimate contact with twenty participants annually. If a much larger 
number of principals are enrolled each year, the state superintendent and 
the state-wide executive development committee will be able to operate 
the program only on a comparatively mass and impersonal basis. 

In New York State there are more than 1,000 principals of public junior 
and senior high schools, in Illinois about 1,000, and in California over 
800. If only 20 are selected each year in a particular state, most principals 
will at first, of course, have little opportunity to enter the program, and a 
considerable percentage will never have an opportunity to enter. The 
selectivity will tend to cause most principals to regard selection as a 
distinct honor, and a prime avenue to both self-development and pro- 
motion. At the same time the selectivity will provide incentive to all 
concerned—the committee, the state superintendent, the principals who 
are selected, and their immediate supervisors—to put a great deal into the 
executive development program. 

For the large majority of high-school principals, other and less expen- 
sive forms of in-service training can be provided. For some, a local and 
less comprehensive executive development program may be devised, such 
as discussed early in this article. In addition, the state department of 
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education could prepare and make available to all principals a correspon- 
dence course in administration. Those enrolled who indicate greatest 
amount of insight into administration, by means of their course work, 
would automatically draw attention to themselves for future selection for 
the state-wide executive development program. Each of these training 
opportunities will decrease the feeling on the part of any principal that he 
has been “left out.” 


How Test THE Executive DevELOPMENT PROGRAM? 


Measuring precisely the total effectiveness of a training program is an 
impossibility, especially when the training deals with matters other than 
tangible skills, such as reading, arithmetic computation, penmanship, and 
typewriting. Nevertheless, the effectiveness of even an executive develop- 
ment program can be measured to considerable extent. Three methods 
are recommended here. 


Method Number 1 
Rate each participant—before, during, and after—on factors such as 
the following ten, to determine the extent to which his executive func- 


tioning has been enlarged. 
Mark the 


appropriate square 
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Is there an easily recognizable atmosphere for learning 
in his school? 


Does he instill in his faculty a zest to educate? 


Does he usually provide his staff with opportunity to 
share in the making of decisions which affect them? 


CT oOo, 
O OO 


Does he usually get along well with high-school 
students? 

Does he have a thorough familiarity with legislation 
affecting public education? 


O O 
UO O 
O oO 


When conducting conferences with groups of approxi- 
mately three to twelve people, does he express himself 
well? 

When speaking to groups of approximately 50 or more 
people, does he usually express himself well? 


Is his writing usually concise and persuasive? 


OOO O 
OO0o Oo 
OO0d Oo 


Does he deal effectively with the press? 

Does he counsel his immediate subordinates periodically 
to point out their strengths and to show how they can 
reduce their weaknesses? 


O 
O 
O 
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The participant’s immediate supervisor is in position to rate him at the 
time he is selected for the program and at the end of the first semester. 
The state superintendent of education will be able to rate him upon com- 
pletion of the first semester and make a special appraisal of the man’s 
participation in the seminar midway through the year. The person to 
whom the participant reports during the second semester and the state 
superintendent will be able to complete the rating for that semester. The 
one to whom the “graduate” reports during the second year, together with 
the state superintendent, will be in a position to rate his executive func- 
tioning. 

Method Number 2 

At conclusion of the seminar, ask the participants for suggestions for 
improvement of the program. Ask the participants, while assembled as a 
group, how the program up to this point has been of value. This interro- 
gation can be carried on by the state superintendent and the person he 
designates to organize the seminar. Both can be present at the same time 
and work as a team in conducting this particular session. 


Method Number 3 
At the end of the year, the state superintendent or members of the 
state-wide committee can interview each participant privately and infor- 
mally to ask how the executive development program can be improved. 
If the ratings by the supervisors and the state superintendent show a 


pattern of development, or the lack of it, or if the group and individual 
evaluations of the program by the men form a pattern, those patterns will 
indicate to the astute observer what modifications need to be made in the 
executive development program. 


FOLLOW-UP 
Contact between the state superintendent or a member of the state- 
wide committee and each “graduate” can stimulate these principals to 
strive continuously to enlarge their executive ability. One visit to the 
graduate’s office during each semester of the year following completion 
of the program and one visit and one telephone call or letter during the 
next year are recommended. At time of the visits, questions of the 
following type may help create a successful formulation and exchange of 
ideas. 
1. Of all that you gained during the executive development program, 
what was most useful to you in handling your job this semester? 
2. Of all that you observed, read, or experienced this semester, what 
helped you particularly to enlarge your executive ability? 
3. Now, with additional experience, how do you think the executive 
development program can be improved? 
The third question will not only cause him to think about executive 
development in the over-all and thus be helpful follow-up, but, in this 
more seasoned stage of his growth, may also help test the program itself. 
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BENEFITS FROM SUCH A STATE-WIDE PROGRAM 


In our ever more rapidly changing world, public education is forced 
into the vortex of many currents. The problems of public education in 
almost any community are likely to become increasingly complex and 
difficult. A large quantity of intelligent and honest leadership is the 
greatest need in any country today. The need will probably be acute for 
many decades. In order for public schools to lay the foundation for the 
production of a sufficient number of capable and self-effacing leaders, 
the schools themselves must have at their helm men with a great deal of 
executive ability. 

Those states that conduct an executive development program of the 
type described above can assume that the effort will yield desirable 
results. Among them, the following seven are suggested: 

1. More capable men will be attracted to junior and senior high-school 
principalships because of the valuable training available to those who 
are selected annually for the executive development program. 

2. Turnover among high-school principals will be reduced because of 
the incentive to strive for entrance into the state-wide executive develop- 
ment program and because of other in-service training opportunities that 
are almost certain to be offered to many of those not selected for the 


program. 
3. A positive and valuable incentive to prepare oneself to render better 


service as well as a method to obtain promotion will be provided. It is 
the obligation of educational administrators to furnish this two-sided 
device for the mutual advantage of the principal and the public. 

4. Those who are selected and complete the executive development 
program successfully will enlarge their horizons and will have the neces- 
sary background to rise above daily routine and to function at a higher 
level than previously. 

5. Those who complete the program will have an understanding of the 
objectives and methods of the state department of education and an 
enlarged appreciation of the role of public education. This understanding 
and enlarged appreciation will produce a rewarding sense of being part 
of a large system. 

6. The executive development program will be a significant adjunct to 
the various activities that are now professionalizing educational adminis- 
tration. As pointed out by Fred F. Beach in his article “Professionalization 
of Educational Administration,” in the October 1959 issue of School Life, 
educational administration is slowly but surely becoming recognized as 
a distinct profession. 

7. Highly talented executives will be available to fill the highest execu- 
tive positions in public education in the state as they become vacant. 


. 





The Department Head in the Public 
Secondary School 


FRED M. KING 
JAMES V. MOON 


= status of department heads or chairmen of departments in public 
high schools has been one of fluctuation and change during the past thirty 
years. Through these years, some schools have abandoned the practice 
of maintaining department heads while others have adopted the policy. 
Some schools have adopted the more modern technique of conducting 
their affairs through an administrative council composed of division heads 
and the school principal or his assistant. Rich Township High School of 
the suburban Chicago community, Park Forest, is one of these schools. 
Rich has eliminated its eleven department heads and substituted four 
division heads. These are (1) science and mathematics, (2) the humani- 
ties, (3) health, physical education, and safety, and (4) the related arts. 

In order to determine what is being done generally in relation to 
department heads or department chairmen, a survey was conducted last 
May and June by the Rochester, Minnesota, Public School System. A 
questionnaire concerning this subject was sent to 208 cities of the United 
States, broken down as follows: 


96—The two largest cities of each state 

63—Minnesota secondary schools with enrollment of 750 and over 

38—Outstanding high schools as listed by Time magazine, October 
21, 1957, issue 

11—Other large high schools scattered throughout the United States 


Of the 208 school systems surveyed, 183 replies were received. Through- 
out this report the terms “department head” and “department chairmen” 
are used synonomously. 


EXTENT OF DEPARTMENT HEaps 
The answers to questions concerning the extent of the department head 
system are indicated below. 
“Do you have a system of Department Heads or Chairmen of Departments 
in your senior high school?” Yes 126 No 57 
In the 57 schools that have no department heads, curricular work is 
planned by the following: 


Fred M. King is Director of Instruction and James V. Moon is Superintendent of 
the Rochester Public Schools, Rochester, Minnesota. 


20 
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Principals 31 City-Wide Supervisory Officers.. 3 
Temporary Chairman DG aeesidesesccwcecedes 2 
Assistant Superintendent 5 Superintendent 1 
Curriculum Director 5 Director of Secondary Educa- 
Coordinators 
The administrative details of each department in the 57 schools without 

department heads are handled by: 

Principal or Assistant Principal 

Annual Chairman 

Assistant Superintendent 


Coordinator 
The remaining information applies to schools that have an established 


system of department heads. 


LicHTeR TEACHING Loap orn Extra COMPENSATION? 

In many cases where department heads are actively serving a purpose, 
they are provided with either a lighter teaching load or with extra pay as 
indicated by the responses to the question: “Do your department heads 
receive: 

(a) “Lighter teaching loads?” Yes 66 No 59 
(b) “Extra compensation?” Yes 65 No 60 
The following figures will help to summarize the responses to this 


question of lighter teaching loads and/or extra compensation for depart- 
ment heads: 


Lighter teaching load and extra compensation 
Compensation only 

Lighter teaching load only 

Neither 


Many different arrangements for providing a lighter teaching load are 
used. The practice of allowing a department head one class period a day 
for planning seems to be the most prevalent practice. 

Extra pay for extra work has long been the policy in many high schools 
insofar as the head of the athletic department is concerned. Many school 
systems reported that they paid their atheletic director but that other 
department heads received no extra compensation. This seems highly 
inconsistent. 

The nature of the amount of extra compensation for department heads 
maintains no set pattern. However, most schools report amounts paid as 
ranging between $100 and $500 per year. In one case, this question- 
naire revealed a $2,000 differential. 

Extra Compensation per Year 


$100-$500—32 schools 
$600-$1000—8 schools 
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$1100-$1500—2 schools 
$1600-$2000—1 school 
$300—Median of all schools reporting. 


Other Means of Providing Extra Compensation 

$280 plus $15 per teacher in the department 

$150 the first year; $300 the second year; and $450 the third year 

$10 per year for each full-time teacher in the department 

$125 for 4-8 teachers and $175 for 9 or more teachers in the department 

$175 for 4-9 teachers and $225 for 10-15 teachers and $275 for 16 and 
more teachers in department 

$250 for 12 teachers; $200 for from 5-11 teachers; $100 for from 1-4 
teachers in each department 

$150-$1,000 for major department heads and $150 to $500 for minor 
department heads 

$84 for from 1-3 teachers; $117 for from 4-6 teachers; $150 for from 7-9 
teachers and $180 for 10 or more teachers 

$200 a year for under 10 teachers and $300 for over 10 teachers in the 
department 

$50 per member including head of department 

1.2% over regular teaching pay 

$1.00 per month per teacher in department 

$350 for 41 classes supervised; $275 for from 31-40 classes supervised; 
and $100 for from 21- 30 classes supervised 

$100 plus $30 per teacher in department 


In answer to the question: “Are all department heads treated equally 
insofar as the number of classes they teach and their extra compensation is 
concerned?”, 68 answered, “Yes,” 33 answered, “No.” As to the basis for 
inequality, these factors are considered: (1) the size of the department 
determines the extra compensation and teaching load; (2) the amount of 
work required by the department is a determining factor; (3) seniority 
is considered. 


ee! Ee es 


Areas Havinc DEPARTMENT HEAaps 
Areas having department heads as reported follow: 





Subject No. of Schools Subject 








ane 113 Foreign Languages . 
Social Seudies............. 112 Home Economics 
Selemee........ = 108 Music... . 
Mathematics. . . faakees 107 Ast... pee 
Serr ree 99 | Library. .... 
Physical Education . 86 Guidance 
Industrial Arts........ , 81 Vocational Education 

0 See 
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Some high schools combine the activities of several areas under one 
department or division chairman. Some of the combinations reported are: 


Language Arts 
Science and Mathematics 


Fine Arts 

Ee dnote eenes degen thhkiaetnnensaanees 
Health and Physical Education 

Fine and Practical Arts 

Science and Health 


ACTIVITIES OF DEPARTMENT HEADS 


The activities of the department heads of the various schools surveyed 


are listed below: 





No. of schools reporting 
Activity of Department Head — 
Yes No 








Selection of textbooks with members of department acne’ 112 11 


Regularly scheduled department meetings ions 105 16 
Building the course of studies 109 13 
Making annual requisitions for instructional materials 112 6 
Supervision of classes tee ate 48 80 


s 





Many other activities of department heads were indicated on the ques- 
tionnaires that were returned. Some of these are of interest in studying 
this phase of secondary-school organization. 


Other Activities of Department Heads (ranked in order of frequency ) 


. Assist in preparation of the budget 

Advise the new teachers 

. Study methods of teaching 

. Advise principal 

Attend curriculum meetings 

Interview teacher candidates 

. Attend coordination meetings with junior high-school staff 
. Direct the use of supplementary books 

Help in the assignment of classes to the teachers 

. Coordinate the work of the teachers within the department 


SCOMNDUBRWNHH 


— 


DEPARTMENT HEAD ORGANIZATIONS 
The organization of department heads into a coordinating committee or 
similar closely knit unit in the high school is not as prevalent an activity 
as one might assume. Of the 114 schools reporting on this subject, 37 
have an organization of department heads while 77 do not. The nature 
of the activities of these organizations are listed below according to fre- 
quency of mention: 
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. Coordinate the work of the school with the principal 
. Consider items relating to curriculum 
. Assist with deciding school policy 
Formulate policies in regard to the curriculum 
. Plan faculty meetings 
. Serve on the administrative council 
. Serve as the line of communication in instruction improvement 
. Supervise classes within the department 
. Meet once a month for planning 

. Work out ways to interpret the total program to the public 

. Study the problem of coordinating the work of all departments 

. Provide guidance for projects such as working with the talented or 

developmental reading program 
As you can readily see, the most important functions of an organization 

of department heads is to coordinate the work of the school and to plan 
improvement of the school curriculum. Usually such an organization 
elects one of its members as chairman or the school principal serves. In 
answer to the question: “Do you recommend such an organization within 
the senior high school?”, 58 replied “Yes,” 17 replied “No.” There were 
no replies on 100 questionnaires. 


CoONOMUA ON 


SUMMARY 
In conclusion, use of the department head or department chairman is 
a practice that is still being used widely in the public high schools of our 


country. There has been some trend toward the establishment of four or 
five larger divisions within the high school and substituting division chair- 
men who serve on the schools administrative council for the purpose of 
determining school policy and originating studies for curricular im- 
provement. 

Schools are very different as to their organization, but generally speak- 
ing, 70 per cent of the high schools studied, have department heads. 
Fifty-five per cent provide for lighter teaching loads, and fifty-four per 
cent provide additional compensation. Some schools (30% ) provide both; 
some schools provide neither (29%). The median amount of extra com- 
pensation for department heads is $300. In many cases, the size of the de- 
partment determines the extent to which the department head is paid and 
is relieved of teaching duties. One system, Miami, Florida, reports the 
use of a curriculum assistant for every thousand pupils in newer schools, 
thus moving away from the traditional department head. 

At any rate, there is a leadership job to be done in the improvement of 
instruction in the modern comprehensive high school. It is highly possible 
that department chairmen, working with each other and with the other 
members of their individual departments, can get the job done. 








The Administrator and Public Relations 
J. RUSSELL MORRIS 


Ties before in the history of American Education has the need for 
sound public relations in our schools been more pressing than it is today. 
The public has great faith in our school which it owns, yet has a tendency 
to accept changes in our schools very slowly. Our schools can only be im- 
proved in direct proportion to the support it has from the general public. 

In order for the administrator to strengthen his public relations pro- 
gram, he must decide first what needs to be improved. It is necessary to 
have a definite program of action clearly in mind. Such basic problems 
as inadequate plant facilities; or the physical education and recreation 
program; teacher's salaries; curriculum revision; or an adequate adult 
education program; are the pressing problems, that among other things, 
require public support and understanding if they are going to be satis- 
factorily resolved today. 

With a clear idea of what changes are needed, it is well first to ascertain 
how the community thinks and acts, what it wants, and how it reacts. 
Starting with the school itself, it follows that the custodial staff and bus 
drivers have a fairly accurate idea of the community’s likes and dislikes; 
in short, what it thinks of its school or schools. With this information in 
your possession it is much easier to inaugurate your sounding out proce- 
dures with other members of the community, including the school board. 

The time has come for action, but one had better start with his own 
school. Faculty, students, and non-certificated employees must know what 
the program is and why. A great deal of the community's knowledge of 
the school comes from the students. Student opinion is soon reflected in 
adult opinion. Hence, it is important that the curriculum be properly 
interpreted to the students. This objective cannot be realized unless the 
faculty have a clear understanding of what they are doing. It is also im- 
perative that the school board and non-certificated employees be well 
informed on what the school is attempting to realize in its educational 
program. An interested citizen’s confidence can be shaken if a school 
board member or a teacher admits ignorance about the school program. 

If one’s house is in order, the direct campaign to inform and enlighten 
the community is ready to begin. The community must be thought of as a 
partner if the undertaking is to reach a successful climax. Progress and 
practical accomplishments can only be realized with active open-minded 
adult participation and interest. A community school in which there is 
significant participation by adults in the solution of school program prob- 


y J. Russell Morris is Professor of Education at Chico State College, Chico, California. 
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lems provides an excellent opportunity to establish a plan of continuous 
information. 

A constant objective in public relations should be keeping the public 
informed as a means of eliminating sources of misunderstanding. As the 
needs and problems of the school are understood by the public, voluntary 
acceptance of the administrator's ideas and needs for change will be more 
easily realized. Give the public always a choice; never between something 
and nothing. 

Information about school must be a continuous, not an intermittant 
process. Purposes and needs of the school must be presented honestly. 
The value of the school must be presented in its relation to the students 
and the community. A frank and honest presentation of the facts will 
gain support far more often than failure to gain support. This procedure 
should not preclude facts being organized carefully in order to stress 
points which require emphasis. Information must be aimed at all levels 
and facets of the community. 

The public is more interested in the school than is generally accepted. 
It welcomes specific information concerned with such items as the broader 
aspects of education in connection with investment and return, costs, spe- 
cific and special services, administration, and supervision. With such in- 
formation readily available, the public is apt to be more permanently 
sympathetic towards the school, which after all is its largest single 
investment. 

All available agencies must be utilized in order to present the total 
school program. Too many educators rely on only two or three mediums 
in reaching the public, while others resort to one or two spectacular 
devices. Some of the direct publicity agencies which can help in selling 
the school include radio, television, local press, school newspaper, bulle- 
tins, exhibits, demonstrations, open house, plays, concerts, and athletic 
events. Many of the same objectives can be realized by working coopera- 
tively with such community organizations as the PTA, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and service clubs. 

Since the local press will be relied upon to a considerable extent, there 
are several things the administrator should keep in mind when dealing 
with this public medium of communication. 

Know the editor. Generally he is a open minded person; having prob- 
ably resided in many communities and having met many school people. 
As such he is interested in many things and knows community feelings 
and reactions toward such problems as the school. 

Good newspaper editors desire news about the school. However, they 
want it reported in a manner which will make interesting reading. They 
want today’s news today; they want it to be local, have consequence or 
significance, and be culturally and economically interesting. They desire 
dramatic and human interest stories. They want to be treated impartially; 
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their reporters courteously; and they do not want you to suppress basic 
information. The editor desires to operate his business in a professional 
manner. A good editor has a passion for accuracy. He views athletics as 
sport news, not as school news. Therefore, he will stress individual 
excellence. 

The local newspaper reporter can assist you in many ways. Develop 
his good will and understanding. In order to do this, don’t be too busy to 
keep him waiting for he too is a busy person. Have your facts well organ- 
ized for the article or interview. He desires the story to be accurately 
recorded in layman's language. He does not want you to knock his paper 
and, above all, he appreciates your courtesy and cooperation. 

Most newspapers consider that one of its major roles is that of moulding 
public opinion. Therefore, it becomes your responsibility to provide ade- 
quate and accurate information relative to school matters. 

Pictures are vital in interpreting the school. The picture from your 
point of view and that of the inherent news value will vary greatly. Only 
patience and getting the newspaper photographer's confidence will estab- 
lish a common ground of mutual understanding upon which both the 
school and the photographer can obtain pictures of significant interpretive 
value. 

Other audio-visual mediums such as slides, radio programs, and tele- 
vision productions are valuable in interpreting the school. The later two 
mediums will only be considered if they have merit. You are competing 
directly with national programs for listener and viewer interest. There- 
fore, your proposed programs must have definite appeal. Without good 
script and production skill you are wasting your time. 

Utilization of the foregoing mediums of publicity are but a part of a 
sound program of public relations. The over-all program must be con- 
tinuous; clear; concise; honest; to the point; frank; and directed to all 
levels of the community. 

It we would honestly attempt to follow any of the suggestions included 
herein, we would eliminate many of the unjust criticisms being levelled 
at the public schools today by an uninformed and biased public. 








A Principal’s Advice for Tomorrow—Today! 


WALLACE B. APPELSON 


Or: IT’S all right now. We've managed to clear all the rubble these 
past few months. We were quite fortunate, in fact. The last city to 
blunder as we did was totally demolished with fewer survivors than we 
have. There are fifty-three of us here, scattered some 20 miles around. 
Yes, it did happen quite suddenly. There wasn’t even time to take shelter. 

Me? I was high-school principal here. I suppose I still am, since the 
Board, now only represented by Ethel, the onetime president, was about 
to review my request for retirement next week. Out of the entire adminis- 
trative staff, there remains only myself, our elementary supervisor, our 
research coordinator, the business manager, and a fifteenth level teacher. 

The Medical Center lost all personnel with the exception of two sur- 
geons, one G.P. and a psychologist. The orphanage had fifteen survivors, 
including the Father and one Sister. There were twelve remaining from 
the factory and a few scattered farmers, business people, and college stu- 
dents, like yourself. 

To bring you up to date, I think it best to start about 30 or 40 years 
ago. It’s difficult to recall so soon after radiation effects have worn off. 
The stress was then being placed on the need for vision by a principal. 
A need, when coupled with the task of democratic leadership, seemed to 
me, an inexperienced youth, to be one of the greatest challenges ever of- 
fered me. I was confident that the many characteristics found essential 
for administration were in my possession. 

About the time I secured my first administrative position, there was 
that big push for science, mathematics, and the gifted. I’m sure you 
recall that first cycle . . . it ended when the second Great Depression 
engulfed us. Fortunately this lasted only a brief period. The Depression 
did have its effect on education, however. It caused the second cycle 
which we called “train-for-task” education. We redirected all our school 
curriculum toward electromotive technicians courses; brain-wave reactor 
calibrator classes; interplanetary-space-travel hostess groups; residual- 
soil conversion grain-training; . .. and . . . well, I could easily continue to 
list 20 or 30 other unskilled occupations which we felt compelled to teach 
in the public schools. 

Of course during this period, we were not alone in the task. The edu- 
cators in national private and parochial educational systems were ex- 
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tremely cooperative. They were handicapped to a greater extent than we 
were, however, by overcrowding and lack of funds. These problems had 
left us since the onset of Federal support of public education 23 years ago. 

We arose rapidly from the Depression and soon entered the third cycle 
in education. It was clearly a direct result of the Bountiful Boom period 
we are, rather were in, to date. Educate for leisure choice was our opti- 
mum goal. Train the youth for wise selection of Tridimen-Colorvision 
programs .. . or greater discretion in their interplanetary vacation spot 
choices We tried valiantly to further the understanding of how to use 
the home model of the Reverse-Time Dimension-Machine. We hoped to 
develop in the student a desire to revert to greater historic periods than 
the unfortunate advent of Rock-N-Roll or the catastrophic first Moon- 
ship flight. 

I'm told by our former fifteenth level teacher that she was demonstrat- 
ing the control mechanism for time travel back to the year we discovered 
the cure for cancer and heart disease, when it happened! It was she who 
inadvertantly set the time and place to the first H-Bomb test site and 
caused the destruction of our city. The service technician was to have 
eliminated that possibility last week . . . but . . . in that rather sweeping 
summary I have brought you up to date. 

I'd like to use a magnifying glass now, and do a little elaborating on 
what it was I did to contribute to the advance in education. It may prove 
of value when you take over next year and have to start from scratch. 

As far back as I can remember, we have consistently tended to traverse 
from one transitional period in education to another. The year I earned 
my first doctorate degree, we were moving away from the home influence 
into an era of technological advance. Face-to-face contacts were fewer 
and there was a greater reliance on group action rather than individual 
initiative. Criticisms of education were many; some valid, others fictitious 
and caustic. We answered the public's demands in four vital ways. We 
offered them guidance and leadership through an organized, active, en- 
lightened, and well-trained staff. We developed a curriculum that was 
able to “flex” with the change in times and needs of the people. We dis- 
covered and utilized untapped resources of wealth for furthering the 
financial support of education. And finally, we overcame social and inter- 
national unrest through a continuous program of world-wide cooperation 
among the great educational leaders of our planet. We certainly were 
not able to accomplish these strides in any one broad step. But, through 
research and cooperation, we managed to move forward, one position at 
a time. 

Chronologically, our advance can be traced almost identically with the 
various strides I have just outlined. I expect that this is perhaps an indica- 
tion that they were achieved in their most promising sequence. There is 
little question but that the administrator's role in this process was as vital 
as the process itself. 
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Ideas, in order to be of any value, need to be shared by all whom they 
effect. This is why constructive criticism is a welcome event. This is why 
cooperative development in educational planning is essential. This is why 
the administrator must endeavor to have his staff share their ideas, sound 
and unsound, with him so that there is a free flow of creativity among all 
educators. No single individual, in any single position is uniquely 
equipped to govern and direct educational tasks. The background, ex- 
perience, and thinking of varieties of people can bring together a pool of 
resources that are essential for advance. 

The administrator, in this task, may be recognized as the catalytic agent 
in the process. He works in four directions. There is his constant efforts 
to select and retain the most competent staff. There is his quest to dis- 
cover and understand the immediate and long-range needs of the seg- 
ment of society he is to serve. There exists his desire to obtain optimum 
utilization of the total educational structure for which he is responsible. 
And lastly, there is his own initiative, vision, insight, perseverance, and 
character that exert their influence on the educational atmosphere. 

Curriculum, of necessity, must serve, not dictate, the educational direc- 
tion. In order to be of optimum value, the curriculum must remain 
dynamic and flexible, ready to meet the ever-changing requirements of 
society. There needs to be provision for continuous educational oppor- 
tunity for each individual human being, of any given inate ability, at any 
stage in life, and for any length of time desired by the learner. There 
needs to be a broadened opportunity for experiences in areas which, al- 
though at the time considered beyond the scope of the schools, should 
be available for the inquisitive mind to explore and develop under his 
own direction. There needs to be a chance provided by this flexible cur- 
riculum, for the learner, his guardians, and his formally appointed educa- 
tors, as well as disinterested outsiders to offer a bit of their own under- 
standing of knowledge for consideration by the entire group. Informal 
workshop sessions, over and beyond the actual direct instructional periods, 
where lay people may share their wisdom with the learners; where learn- 
ers may share with each other are basic to a flexible educational program. 


As idealistic as one may be about the needs and fulfillment of these in 
public education, one must realize that on this planet, little can be ob- 
tained without public acceptance of their responsibility for support. We 
managed to learn this before a catastrophe in education occurred. Per- 
haps the Depression woke us up. Perhaps, we would have managed to 
awaken without it. In any event, there is the need for complete under- 
standing that education cannot be considered a task of one locality and not 
of another, of one group and not another, of one individual and not an- 
other. What affects your community, will affect mine soon enough, and 
the reverse holds true as well. There must be well-equipped personnel, 
adequately compensated for their efforts in devoting most of their lives to 
education. The Learning Plant, called schools in the past, must have mod- 
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ern and complete resources. There must be removed from the picture the 
provincial attitude of selfishness and unwarranted frugality. Through 
careful scrutiny of the economy, we were able to discover vast resources 
of taxable wealth and methods of obtaining this money that yielded 
greater funds and less opposition than ever thought possible. Equity and 
justice were achieved, perhaps, by the continuous research undertaken 
and the vast program of public enlightenment launched after research 
provided the direction. 

Our Earth-Division is certainly not equipped with all the great intel- 
lects of our planet. We soon learned that in order to prevent self- 
destruction of our planet, there needed to be greater inter-divisionary 
cooperation. It may have been the impact of that fateful day they set 
off that test X-Z Bomb on the Moon and disintegrated it completely, that 
caused us to realize our plight if we do not cooperate. At any rate, the 
United Conference of Continental Consultants was formed. The UCCC 
grouped the great thinkers from all parts of the earth and brought them 
together for conference every month to exchange their ideas in the field 
of education. Three staff members, never the same three more frequently 
than once a year, were sent out by our System to each session. This was 
perhaps, a marvelous way to pool and share vital new ideas in education. 
Systems throughout our Division supported the same program as did 
other Divisions beyond the Oceans and Poles. Thus, through education 
and exchange of thinkers and thoughts we managed to survive the test 
of technological strength and advance we had achieved. Who knows, 
had we not, the entire planet might be in the temporary plight we locally 
are experiencing. 

Before I bring our talk to a close, I'd like to recall some things on the 
lighter side of the picture. Years back, a friend of mine, R. S. Herman 
wrote a facetious statement entitled “The Administrator's Dilemma.” In 
it, he outlined a vivid picture of the day-to-day tasks confronting the 
administrator and how it was difficult to reconcile almost any action on 
his part. For anyone about to enter administration, these words sum- 
marize the task confronting him. I’ve taken the liberty of adapting some 
phrases directly for the educational administrator. 


If he’s friendly with the office personnel, he’s a politician. 
If he keeps to himself, he’s a snob. 


If he makes decisions quickly, he’s arbitrary. 
If he doesn’t have an immediate answer, he can’t make up his mind. 


If he works on a day to day basis, he lacks foresight. 

If he has long-range plans, he’s a daydreamer. 

If his name appears in the newspapers, he’s a publicity hound. 
If no one has ever heard of him, he’s a nonentity. 


If he requests a large appropriation, he is against economy. 
If he doesn’t ask for more money, he’s a timid soul (or stark mad). 
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If he tries to eliminate red tape, he has no regard for the system. 

If he insists on going through channels, he’s a bureaucrat. 

If he speaks the language of education, he’s a cliche expert. 

If he doesn’t use the jargon, he’s illiterate. 

If he writes for the educational journals, he’s neglecting his work. 

If he has never written an article, he hasn’t had a thought of his own for 20 
years. 

If he is late for work in the morning, he’s taking advantage of his position. 

If he gets to the office on time, he’s an eager beaver. 

If the office is running smoothly, he is a dictator. 

If the office is a mess, he’s a poor administrator. 

If he holds weekly staff meetings, he’s in desperate need of ideas. 

If he doesn’t hold weekly staff meetings, he doesn’t appreciate the value of 
teamwork. 

If he spends a lot of time with the Board, he’s a back slapper. 

If he’s never with the Board, he’s on his way out. 

If he goes to conventions, he’s on the gravy train. 

If he never makes a trip, he’s not important. 

If he tries to do all the work himself, he doesn’t trust anybody. 

If he delegates as much as possible, he’s lazy. 

If he tries to get additional personnel, he’s an empire builder. 

If he doesn’t want more employees, he’s a slave driver. 

If he takes his briefcase home, he’s trying to impress the Board. 

If he leaves the office without any homework, he has a sinecure. 

If he enjoys reading this description, he’s facetious. 

If he doesn’t think it’s clever, he’s entitled to his own opinion." 


Well, young fellow, in a way I envy you. You're in a unique spot now. 
Next year you will take over in my place. Our small community selected 
you as my successor this morning. You are fortunate to have available, 
after our recent accident, the necessary components and personnel with 
which to rebuild our educational structure. The framework remains, the 
task is yours. Keep in mind the essentials of today’s review of the past. 

As an administrator be a statesman, a leader, and a catalytic agent. 
Operate in a cooperative atmosphere, recognizing the potential all your 
associates have to offer you. Keep your curriculum and program readily 
adaptable to everchanging needs. Be certain there is acceptance of and 
support forthcoming for any anticipated changes and current require- 
ments. Accomplish this through continuous and active contact, utiliza- 
tion, and cooperation with the community that retains you. Strive con- 
stantly for social consciousness and understanding. No country, state, or 
community can exist in isolation. A consistant and unified approach to 


! Wallace B. Appelson, “The School Administrator’s Dilemma,” Phi Delta Kappan, March 1959, 
back cover. 
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problems can and has eventually resolved conflicting and contradictory 


views. 

I hope you enjoyed our brief talk together. I see we've exhausted our 
time again. It seems to go more quickly each day. Tomorrow we will 
approach our task in a different manner. Keep up with your reading and 
outside assignments. Be certain to tune in Channel 16 again, at this same 
time tomorrow, for another hypothetical glimpse into the future . . . we 
leave no stone unturned, no rock-pile of ideas dormant . . . on this, your 
channel of vision of the AASA Educational Network, WNEA-TV. 

We return you now to reality. . . . Please be careful of those rocks . . . 
they are our ideas for tomorrow. 





Classroom Visitation 


PAUL E. KIRSCH 


INTRODUCTION 


a has progressed from the era when it was viewed solely 
as an inspection procedure, through an intermediate stage as the direction 
of teaching, to its new role as co-ordination and service. Modern super- 
vision accounts for the general aims of education, the entire learning 
process, and the democratic method of operations to achieve an improve- 
ment of instruction. The chief activity of the supervisor' has become one 
of service to the teachers and the pupils and with methods, materials, and 
problems. The authoritarian and the laissez faire aspects of supervision 
have been supplanted by the growth of democratic human relations’ 
processes. It was only as supervision grew that the reason for its exist- 
ence (i.e. improvement of instruction) became obvious. Since the school 
exists solely for the benefit of its children, it is wholesome that this con- 
cept of supervision? has developed, for nothing but the best possible edu- 
cation is desirable for these future citizens. 

Among the techniques which the supervisor uses to improve instruction 
are conferences with individual teachers, inter-visitation by teachers, 
demonstration teaching, group meetings, curriculum study, in-service 
workshops, classroom activity analysis,’ and classroom visitation. 

Classroom visitation is a much misunderstood supervisory phase. It is 
neither the only, nor the best, method of improving instruction, but it 
must stand as one of the many tasks a supervisor must perform within his 
school. It has been chosen for special attention here because it is still 
looked upon by teachers and many supervisors as inspection and rating 
alone. This valuable technique is feared, distrusted, or hated by many. 
With a sane appraisal of visitation and its purposes and methods of opera- 
tion, the supervisor and the faculty could share in the improvement of 
instruction through its use. For example, problem areas in classroom in- 
struction that may be improved through visitation procedures are the 
classroom testing program, organization of instructional materials, dis- 
cipline, and developing democratic procedures.‘ 

1 “Teachers need, and should receive, supervisory aid when they undertake projects which aim 
to improve the teaching process.” Paul Jacobson, William Reavis, and James Logsden. Duties of 
School Principals, Second Edition, New York: Prentice Hall. 1951, p. 490 

2 Service has replaced rating. 

* J. M. Hughes and E. O. Melby. Supervision of Instruction in High School. Bloomington, IIL: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1930. Chapter Seven demonstrates this complex analysis. 


‘William A. Liggitt, “Classroom Visitation,” tue suttetin, The National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Washington D. C., 34:174, December 1950, p. 243. 
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Supervision with its many techniques and devices is very necessary in 
modern education to aid the teacher’s feelings of worth through under- 
standing and insight.5 Classroom visitation is a vital technique of that 
supervision. 


VISITATIONS AS A SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUE 


Classroom visitation allows a supervisor the opportunity of seeing, at 
firsthand, the classroom activities of a group of students. It permits him 


1. To encourage and observe educational experimentation 

2. To determine for future growth the instructional problems and needs of 
students and teachers 

3. To analyze the effects of school administrative policy upon the classroom 

4. To ascertain for future faculty consideration the suitability of content for 
the pupils.® 

For these reasons visitation has become an important phase of super- 
vision of the modern type, a phase having four parts: planning, visiting, 
individual conferences, and group conferences. 


PLANNING 


The first step in a sound program of classroom visitation is planning, 
in democratic fashion with the faculty,’ the aims that the technique should 
have, the pattern it should follow, and the outcomes which may be ex- 
pected of it. In discussion the supervisor should have a goal in mind to 
keep the discussion from going far afield. He should not, however, be 
rigid or inflexible about these tentative goals, but be ready, rather, to 
amalgamate worthy suggestions with his own conception of the task. 


The faculty must come to realize that improvement of instruction pri- 
marily means that pupils are to be visited, not teachers; that the supervisor 
should be a welcome assistant; that the visits are friendly and personal as 
well as professional; that the teacher must aid the supervisor in the visit. 
A list of things to observe, and later discuss, would ease the task of visi- 
tation. Although checklists are sometimes a too-easy way of evaluating 
classroom atmosphere and lend themselves to a misconception of the 
meaning of visitation, any one used should have originated with faculty 
cooperation and should satisfy these criteria: pupil-centered, flexible, 
balanced, creative in nature, and easily understood and interpreted. 


The number of visitations to any particular classroom will differ with 
such intangible items as the experience and the professional training and 


5 Supervision is necessary “to help the teacher secure deeper insight and understanding of the 
problems of education, to satisfy her need to know if she is doing well, and to provide her with an 
opportunity to develop and carry out plans which will bring about progress.” Thomas O. Lawson, 
and Emery Stoops, “How To Visit Your Classroom,” The School Executive, 76:7, March 1957, p. 49. 

* Liggitt, op. cit., p. 241 

7 “Everyone’s participation in [this] process insures validity as far as purposes are concerned. 
Each one knows what [the] goals are and will make his judgments in terms of achievement of those 
goals. Each person can maintain professional and personal integrity because he is using a process 
to improve his ability in doing the things he values.”” Kimball Wiles. Supervision for Better Schools. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 1950, p. 254. 
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outlook of the teacher. The new teacher, for example, should receive a 
greater amount of assistance than an experienced teacher.* Certainly 
visitation should be continuous® within the school and during the school 
year’® if its outcomes are to be valuable tools in improving instruction. 

The time that the supervisor spends within the classroom will depend 
upon his goal. If he is making a routine administrative check of the 
plant, such as checking heating controls, the visit might last for a few 
moments. If he has been asked to visit and view a particular project, 
the visit should last the entire length of the project. If he desires to 
view supervised study procedures within the classroom, the supervisor 
would enter during the final portion of the class session and remain until 
the end. 

In general, the supervisory visits should be scheduled, and the schedule 
announced to the teacher involved beforehand. In this way the supervisor 
will be able to obtain the lesson plan for the day and make provision as to 
that section of the lesson he wishes to observe. In many instances the 
supervisor will find himself “on-call”; i.e., a teacher will ask him to ob- 
serve a particular lesson or part of it. Supervision of this kind is very 
valuable, for it demonstrates that the teacher has confidence and faith in 
the supervisor afid wishes to share with him a phase of the lesson."' A 
supervisor who has this type of confidence is indeed lucky. Unannounced 
visits are to be avoided because they lead to a misunderstanding of 


visitation’s purposes. Two exceptions would exist to this last rule: the 
routine administrative visit mentioned above and the visit to the teacher 
who would become extremely nervous if the visit were scheduled. If other 
occasions for unscheduled visits arise, the supervisor should use extra 
tact and politeness, for he may well be instilling the fear of inspection and 
rating within the teacher. 


THE VISITATION 


The supervisor, upon his entrance to the classroom, often becomes the 
center of the students’ attention. This must be avoided. The entrance 
must be noiseless, unassuming, and tactful. To attain these ends it is often 
best for the supervisor to be in the room before the lesson begins. The 
supervisor should obtain from the teacher a copy of the seating arrange- 
ment so that he may follow the progress of the students in phases of their 
work. If the work consists of supervised study, it is permissible for the 
supervisor to walk quietly about and observe the work of the students 


s“. . . at least two kinds of experienced teachers need supervisory help. These are the experi- 
enced, competent teacher who wishes to increase the scope of professional activity and the mature 
teacher who is in a rut.” Jacobson et. al., op. cit., p. 490. 

* “The principal should find time to visit some classes every week in order (a) to keep himself 
oriented in the problems of the school, (b) to keep in touch with the pupils of his school and 
know how they are reacting to the educational program, and (c) to be better able to assist his 
teachers.” Harl R. Douglass, Modern Administration of Secondary Schools, New York: Ginn and 
Company. 1954, p. 118. 

1° “Visitation should be planned to allow for the visitation of new teachers in the fall and to 
make certain that his visitation is spread properly throughout the year.” Ibid. 

11 Wiles, op. cit., p. 259. 
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as long as he does not interfere with the plans of the teacher. In most 
instances, however, the supervisor should take a seat behind the backs of 
the students, so that they do not have the opportunity to observe him 
and thereby take their attention from the lesson at hand. In no case 
should he address the class or the teacher unless asked a specific question. 
The supervisor must be observant, alert, and genuinely interested in the 
subject and the pupils. The supervisor must know what phases of the 
work he will most closely follow. No written notes should be taken by the 
supervisor while the class is working. There are few things more discon- 
certing to a teacher than this breach of decorum. Since the visit is planned 
and the supervisor knows what areas of the work interest him during the 
visit, it is easy to take mental notes to be written out later in the quiet of 
his office.'? Leaving the room is done as quietly as entering, with the ex- 
ception that, if he remains until the conclusion of the class session, 
he should make some favorable comment upon some aspect of the work 
before he leaves so that the teacher will not feel apprehensive. 


FoL_ow-up: THE INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCE 


The post-visitation conference with the individual teacher takes knowl- 
edge, technique, sympathy, and tact on the part of the supervisor. The 
purpose of the conference is to improve the teaching process through 
cooperative endeavor. It must take place soon after school that afternoon, 
and it must take place in a quiet, informal area which is, in itself, condu- 
sive to rapport. It should rarely be necessary to take longer than one-half 
hour for this conference, unless some unforeseen occurrence complicates 
the visitation and/or the conference, but the time, in any case, must be 
sufficient for the conference. The supervisor will see the teacher's class- 
room from a broader aspect than could the teacher and will be able to 
correlate the teaching with the aims of the school and the general policies 
of the school system. For this reason the conference must be planned 
by the supervisor who should have all available information relating to 
the conference as well as thought-out and thought provoking questions 
ready and available. 

Perhaps the most difficult thing within the conference is the mastery and 
use of a technique of criticism and a manner which will invite, by its very 
nature, the gocd relations needed between supervisor and teacher."* The 
criticism must be encouraging, constructive, and forward looking. It must 
be positive in nature even when it is adverse and severe. It must be dis- 
criminating enough to lead the teacher to self-analysis and self-criticism. 
It is not the supervisor's job to tell the teacher what should be done. The 
12 Ibid., p. 262-3. Opposes any written record for these reasons: (1) after discussion at the 
interview a record of committments will be made, (2) the supervisor is placed in the position of 
defending rather than developing his ideas, and (3) the notes may be considered as rating. The 
notes referred to by this writer are intended to help the supervisor prepare for the interview (q.v.) 


as suggested in Jacobson et. al., op. cit., p. 506. 
18 A. S. Barr and William H. Burton. The Supervision of Instruction, New York: Appleton. 1926, 


p. 165. 
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intentions of the teacher must not enter the criticism, only the methods 
used. This is most easily handled by limiting the number of points to be 
considered to a very few and seeing to it that the beginning is one of 
mutual accord and agreement in order to disarm antagonism and to 
create an open mind. The conduct (i.e., the manner) of the conference 
should be informal to put the teacher at ease. The supervisor must always 
remember that he is the peer, not the overseer. By requesting opinions 
and suggestions, the supervisor will increase his value as an assistant. He 
must discover the direction, if any, his assistance will take for the indi- 
vidual teacher. It must always be considered that the purpose of the 
conference is to aid the teacher to improve instruction within his class- 
room, and, as such, the conference must reach a conclusion and agreement 
as to following up the conference to reach for the goal. For this reason, 
and because memories are often hazy, a written record of commitments 


which have been made should be kept. 


FoLttow-up: THE Group CONFERENCE 
As the year progresses, it may become evident to the supervisor that 
there are several phases of the curriculum in which teachers are experi- 
encing the same difficulties. Perhaps the teachers involved have become 
too ingrown toward their subject field or have failed to recognize new 
and worth-while trends in philosophy or psychology. In these cases, 
group conferences, such as faculty or committee meetings used as an 


in-service training technique, can greatly aid the improvement of instruc- 
tion within a school. Conferences of these types should be held whenever 
necessary. The general method of conduct and of criticism in this type 
meeting follows closely that of the individual conference, and it must be 
remembered that these meetings are not only theoretical, but also practi- 
cal and, in fact, inspirational. 1 


SUMMARY 


Classroom visitation is but one of a large number of supervisory tech- 
niques, each important to the school for its assistance in improving the 
quality of instruction offered to the youth of the community. Although it 
has been chosen as the topic of this article, this choice in no way indi- 
cates that visitation is the primary medium of instructional improvement. 
It has been chosen because visitation is an often misunderstood technique, 
an attitude which is a carryover from the time when teachers were rated 
by visitation. 

The supervisor needs skill as a democratic human relations expert in 
order that classroom visitation should be accepted as a teacher-aid device. 

14 These meetings “should constitute a practical fundamental course in growth in service with 
local applications always made of every topic discussed. They should undertake to renew a teacher's 
faith in education, reawaken his ambition to do superior work, revive his pride in the profession, 
and increase his professional and general knowledge . . . . They should strengthen the fid 
which comes from marching shoulder to shoulder with many worthy people engaged in the same 


calling.” Jane M. Hornburger, “The Functions of Teachers Meetings,” THE spuLLETIN The National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington D. C., 37:198, December 1953, p. 99. 
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Besides these personnel skills, the supervisor needs tack, knowledge, a 
sense of equality, humility, and a plan to utilize visitation for its most 
effective ends. To evaluate the effectiveness of the program of visitation, 
as in each of the other phases of the supervisory program, it would be 
necessary to discover by standardized measurement and by judgment 
through observation changes in both pupil achievement and teaching 
methods.'® 

Supervision seeks the improvement of instruction. Classroom visitation 
is one valid way, if it is used properly, of improving the process of 
supervision. 


15 Paul Jacobson and William C. Reavis. Duties of School Principals. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1941, p. 517. 





Eternity of Chaos 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


i. THE excitment of changes which have permeated the schools in the 
United States today, our institutions of higher education and the public 
have forgotten that time marches on. We are no longer living in the 
colonial period where the clergy controlled education, or the agarian era 
where educational policy was determined by small boards composed of 
untutored farmers and rural artisans. With the rise of industrialism and 
the development of metropolitan areas, we find existing today the in- 
fluence of powerful commercial, financial, and industrial classes wielding 
control of our public schools. The temper of the age of automation has 
stimulated a challenge which promises a future never before known to 
man. 

The problem we face today in the nation relative to the direction and 
control of our educational system demands high-level administrative 
attention. The real question regarding progress in our schools is directly 
dependent upon educational leadership. To assume that the local board 
of education is exercising this prerogative is absurd. 

We cannot expect to cure lopsided standards in our educational system 
just by giving teachers the pay they deserve, building the schools we 
need, and adding more science and mathematic courses. An initial, 
important and vital first step must be taken by the American public to 
bring about advantageous improvements in education. 

A substantial breakthrough in educational administration is a sine qua 
non. The greatest single obstacle to a renovation of our education comes 
from the fact that control, financing, and direction of education is, in the 
United States, in the hands of many thousands of local school boards, 
whose members seldom qualify as educational experts.! 

Basic to the American system, therefore, is the fact that the individual 
state is the primary legal authority in the field of education. Yet 
this statement conveys only a part of the picture. Within the state, the 
local community rather than the central authority has always played the 
major role in the support, control, and general conduct of the public 
school. While enforcing minimum standards, promoting diverse limited 
objectives and providing a measure of leadership, the state commonly 
delegates its authority under the Federal constitution to the local com- 
munity. It is in the locality, therefore, that the process of shaping public 

"1 From “Education in the Nuclear Age,” address delivered December 6, 1957, by Rear Admiral 


H. G. Rickover, USN. Text from press release issued by United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. p. 2-6 mimeo. 


B. Everard Blanchard is Director of Educational Associates, 303 Astor Court, Villa 
Park, Illinois. 
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education is concentrated. And here the people, within the framework 
of traditions, laws, and judicial pronouncements, make decisions govern- 
ing the establishment and the conduct of their schools. By one means or 
another, but commonly through popular elections, they create small lay 
boards of education to which their authority is delegated. It is assumed 
that, at the time of election, the broad issues confronting the schools will 
be thoroughly discussed by the electorate and that the board members 
will be chosen on the basis of their personal qualifications and their an- 
nounced positions on the issues. It might be assumed further that during 
their term of office the board members will meet at stated intervals and, 
free from the pressure of special interests, make decisions respecting the 
conduct of public education in accord with the expressed mandates of 
the people.” 

In actual practice, however, the situation is quite different. In the first 
place, a large proportion of the people seem to have no interest in educa- 
tion and fail to participate in elections. At the same time, the board of 
education is rarely permitted to deliberate in solitude, insulated between 
elections from the play of social forces.* 

Another dire shortcoming of current members of the board of education 
is the fact that they work on a part-time basis. It is absurd to believe that 
board members can effectively discharge their duties which may be 
related to the problems of overcrowded classrooms, understaffed faculties, 
educational policy, public relations, finances, equipment, buildings, etc., 
when such membership is appointed on a part-time basis. Modern educa- 
tional plans involve full-time personnel whose dedication to education is 
based on a sound framework of training and experience. 

Rear Admiral Rickover has stated: England which was faced with a 
tradition of private education and of control of thousands of local school 
boards finally worked out a compromise by which government and local 
school authorities were able to cooperate. The local school boards had 
to go however, and were replaced by a small number of county councils. 

The demand for highly trained personnel to guide our educational 
systems is not a sudden development. It has been coming for a long time. 
Though lay people are, in general, conscientious and sincere about serving 
on boards, their plight is comparable to the student who is genuinely 
interested in entering the engineering field, but, lacking the proper abili- 
ties and training, would be tactfully informed by the high-school coun- 
selor, to choose another vocation more commensurate with his talents. 

No other professional pursuit exists today which is directed and 
controlled by the inexperienced. Law and medicine, for example, requires 
long and expensive preparation and gaining admittance to practice these 
= From article by George S. Counts, professor emeritus of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Teachers College Record 59:450-9. May 1958. 


* Ibid., p. 450-9. May 1958. 
* Op. cit., p. 2-6 mimeo. 
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professions are controlled by experts, not lay people! Even teacher 
certification requirements are regulated by educational specialists. 

If a child were to break her leg, common sense would dictate our taking 
her to a reputable physician, not to the next-door neighbor. If an indi- 
vidual desires to obtain a driver’s license, he certainly could not secure 
it from either the Protestant or the Catholic church. Just as bad money, 
according to Gresham’s Law, drives out good, so local school boards 
encourage low standards in education and stimulate chaos. And society 
has to live with the results for years to come! 

Teachers and administrators, regardless of their training and experience 
have been stymied for many years by the local board of education which 
displays, at the most, merely good intentions, but sadly lacking either the 
comprehension of, or the personal ability to do, the job our nation is 
justly entitled to at all times. The bottleneck of many of our critical 
issues in the elementary- and secondary-school systems stem directly from 
the inexperienced local board of education. The first priority which needs 
attention above anything else associated with education today is that the 
functions and the responsibilities of the board of education obviously 
needs to be re-evaluated and reorganized. If democracy means an en- 
lightened citizenry, certainly our present local boards of education are 
shortchanging the American people. We are not suggesting the elimination 
of adequate educational leadership, but, contrarily, expressing the desire 
that members of the board of education be professional individuals with 
training and experience commensurate with the responsibility attached 
to the position. Decisions concerning school problems should be made by 
educational experts instead of being debated publicly. An attitude of 
this type would tend to stimulate greater pride and dignity among pro- 
fessional educators. Discussing school problems minus adequate experi- 
ence and training is nothing short of “pooled ignorance.” 

It has been demonstrated nationwide that the American public is 
interested in having better schools. But, better schools need an educa- 
tional leadership which is ingrained with adequate preparation and 
training. For example, formal courses in “Janitation” are offered b- 
various colleges and universities which have assisted custodians in school 
systems throughout the country. Is a member of the local board of 
education immune to similar training? 

If we assume that the current local board of education is not organized 
properly, what alternative might be suggested? The writer ventures to 
propose a tentative plan of reorganization; for example, teachers com- 
posing each faculty in a school system would elect prospective board 
members from the faculty to serve a certain length of time. Working with 
this faculty board of education would be the local PTA serving in an 
advisory capacity. Coordinating his work with local school systems, the 
county superintendent could act in an advisory manner such as recom- 
mending candidates for the superintendency to the faculty board of 
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education. Since teachers have to work continuously in face-to-face rela- 
tionships with the superintendent, teachers are wholly justified in judging 
the candidate’s professional fitness for the position. 

The writer has witnessed lay boards of education interviewing can- 
didates for the superintendency and two of the prize questions posed 
various candidates were as follows: “What type of an offense will our 
football team use this year?” And, “What will you do to improve our 
athletic program this coming year?” These two questions apparently 
seem to sum up the total professional attributes necessary to secure the 
post of superintendent. It has been said that, when a board of education 
gets to the point where it can no longer provide adequate educational 
leadership, it generally starts in by setting bad examples. And, this type 
of leadership is typified in over half of our local boards of education in 
this country. They are concerned about trivia and neglectful of the basic 
concerns of our youth; namely, the exercise of intellectual capacities. 

While states continue to enjoy local autonomy in the control and the 
direction of our public schools, through a united effort coordinating 
several counties or more involving the utilization of trained administrative 
and teaching personnel on the public school level, college and university 
level and state departments of education, we should be able to exercise 
more efficiently the democratic concepts upon which our educational 
system was founded. We are on the threshold of a new frontier in educa- 
tional administratoin. Just as school districts have been reduced through- 
out the nation, so we may look forward to the future where boards of 
education will consist of trained personnel, where they will work outside 
the domain of their local school system to bring in information of 
inestimable value and where a continuous evaluation of progress will 
elevate standards to a point commensurate with societies’ needs. 





Summer Senior High School Survey 
WALTER H. CAMPBELL 


a are now in summer school for quite a variety of reasons 
and present indications are that summer school attendance will become 
increasingly popular. Whether it be for purposes of enrichment, improve- 
ment, the acquisition of special skills, the repetition of a particular course, 
a desire to keep busy constructively, or an opportunity to study some 
subject that might otherwise not be possible because of the normal 
crowded schedule, students are coming to summer school in increasing 
numbers. The desire and need for more knowledge in an age which is 
typified by man’s increased desire to know more about man and his 
relationships with one another and the entire universe in which he lives 
have made it necessary for man to concentrate an ever-increasing body 
of technical and general knowledge into the same span of time as hereto- 
fore. Obviously, we cannot be expected to cover in detail all of the 
constantly growing body of knowledge. Decisions must be made in the 
planning of curriculum by the educators, and, likewise, decisions must be 
made by the student in the selection of the areas of knowledge in which 
he desires to concentrate his efforts after he has provided himself with a 
reasonably broad foundation of general knowledge in the recognized 
areas of education. 


REASON FOR THE SURVEY 

The reason for making the survey of fifty (50) cities of somewhat 
comparable size to Seattle was to try to learn what type of summer school 
program was being offered and thus see what steps might be taken to 
improve our summer school program in Seattle. It was also hoped that 
our findings might be shared with others if they proved worth while. The 
cities participating in the survey ranged in size from a population of 
100,000 to 8,000,000. Every city that was invited to participate in the 
survey was very much interested and responded generously to the ques- 
tionnaire that was submitted in February 1959. 

In Seattle, we were particularly interested in obtaining the answers to 
some specific questions and directed the questionnaires to the superinten- 
dent of schools in each city which participated and he in turn channeled 
the questionnaire to a member of his administrative staff for study and 
reply. In many cases, respondents added additional comments of general 
interest about summer school in their respective cities. 


Walter H. Campbell is Vice Principal of Queen Anne Junior-Senior High School, 
Seattle 9, Washington. 
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LENGTH OF THE SUMMER ScHOoL Day 
The length of the summer school day for the senior high-school summer 
school (see Table 1) revealed by those cities participating in the survey 
is as follows: 


TABLE 1. Population, Summer Senior High-School Enrollment, and 
Length of School Day of Participating Cities 





Size of Senior No. of Hours 
No. of Cities Population No. of Cities High-School Summer |No. of Cities in 
School Enrollment School Day 





100-999 2 3 
2 3% 

27 4 
4% 

5 

8 


100 ,000 or less 


ANNKVOADa— 
NNYKYNNOU SLC 


1,000,000 or more 37,000 & 39,000 











LENGTH OF THE CLass SEssION IN SUMMER SCHOOL 

The length of a class session in senior high-school summer school (see 
Table 1) was found to vary considerably. Typical responses indicated 
the following examples: 50 minutes, 60 minutes, 80 minutes, 90 minutes, 
2 hours, and 2% hours. More of the responses indicated class length of 
two hours than any other single class length. Seattle had two-hour classes 
for the summer of 1959 and found that they worked out very well and 
enabled the teachers to approximate more nearly the work accomplished 
during a semester of work in the regular school year. Special classes for 
subjects such as driver training and classes for which no credit was given 
(e.g., Language Arts Improvement, Spanish Improvement, and Remedial 
Reading) were one hour per day in length. A special effort was made to 
restrict the size of the remedial classes to an enrollment of fifteen to 
twenty students per class. A survey of the classes in the senior high-school 
summer school, where there were some fifty-four teachers participating 
in the summer-school program revealed that they were highly pleased 
with the two-hour class idea. The summer school was in session from 
8:00 a.m. to 12:00 o'clock Noon and students were permitted to enroll for 
no more than two subjects. The bell system was set up so that a bell rang 
five minutes before each hour. In order to break the length of the two- 
hour session and prevent a waning of pupil interest and yet stay within 
the attention span of pupils, they were given a five-minute break after 
fifty-five minutes of the class session had elapsed. Both teachers and 
pupils agreed that this was a good idea. 
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LENGTH OF THE ENTIRE SUMMER SESSION 
The length of the entire senior high-school summer session of those 
cities which responded (see Table 2) varied as follows: 


TABLE 2. 


No. of Weeks in Summer Session and Method of 
Financing of Participating Cities 





No. of Cities 


No. of Weeks 





6 

8 
4to8 
6, 8, 12 
10 


No. of Cities 


Source of Finances 





Regular Budget 
General Funds 

City and State Taxes 
Tuition and Taxes 
Tuition 

Tuition and General Funds 


6, 6* Local Tax 





* Houston, Texas is reported to have two (2) summer sessions of six (6) weeks each. 





METHODS OF FINANCING 
The financing of the senior high-school summer school in forty-three 
cities was accomplished in several ways. The second half of Table 2 
shows the source of revenue to finance the summer session as reported by 
them. 


Senior Hicu-ScHoot SuMMER ScHOOL TUITION 
Senior high-school tuition’ for summer school reported by those cities 
participating is shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3. Amount of Tuition Charge by Participating Cities 





No. of Cities No. of Cities Amount of Tuition 


Amount of Tuition 

17 No Tuition 
$ 3.00 
5.00 
8.00 
9.50 
10.00 
12.00 
12.50 








$13.00 
15.00 
16.00 
20.00 
22.00 
25.00 
36.00 
40.00 


ne 








Several cities charge much higher tuition for students living out of the 
district who attend their senior high-school summer school. In some cases 
they charge double the amount of tuition paid by students who reside in 
the school district. Some districts have different fees for different subjects. 
For example, one district charged $10 for an academic subject such as 


1A recent ruling by Ohio’s Attorney General is reputed to have declared that tuition for summer 
school is illegal. 
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language arts, social studies, mathematics; whereas, for a subject such as 
a science, home economics, and bookkeeping, they charged $15. For a 
subject such as driver training, they charged $20. Some districts charge 
from $16 to $40 per subject; others from $10 to $25 per subject; and still 
others from $12 to $36 per subject. In one case in which $40 might be 
charged for a subject, they give a bargain price of $60 for two subjects. 
A general practice is that tuition fees, once paid, are not refunded unless 
the class is cancelled. Any other refund situations, based upon most 
extraordinary circumstances, would be left to the good judgment of the 
princpial for decision. If a refund is made, which is rather rare, then a 
check is written by the school district in order to keep the bookkeeping 
clear. 


SALARY OF THE SENIOR HiGH-SCHOOL SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The salary of the senior high-school summer school teacher (see first 
half of Table 4) on an eight week basis, four-hours a day varied from 
$480.50 to $1,080. One city, which had a three-hour day for thirty-seven 
days, paid $3.50 per hour or the equivalent of $388.50. Twenty-nine of 
the cities participating in the survey had salaries for teachers as follows: 


TABLE 4. Salaries Based on a Session and on an Hourly Rate 





Number Number Salary 4-Hour Equivalent 
Salary of Cities per Hour for 8 Weeks 

00-$ 400.00 $3.50 $560 .00 
00 500 .00 4.05 648 .00 
00— 600.00 5.00 800 .00 
00-— 700.00 s° 01 
00-— 800.00 6.36 961 .60-—1,080 00 
00 900 .00 le 75) 

00-1, 080.00 








Some cities have a summer school salary schedule for teachers which 
is based upon a certain amount per hour. For typical listings see the 
second half of Table 4. 

Some other cities had the following salary procedures: 
A salary based upon 80 per cent of the regular salary per month 
served 
A salary ranging from $280-$420 per class; two classes 
A salary of $300 per class 
A salary tantamount to one month’s regular pay for six weeks 
A salary ranging from $450 to $740, depending upon experience 
A salary ranging from $550 to $600, depending upon experience 
A salary based upon the scale of 34 the regular salary schedule 
A salary based upon the scale of $16 per day for a 4-hour teaching day 
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SALARY OF THE SUMMER SENIOR HicH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
The salary of the summer senior high-school principal ranges from 
$500 to $2876 in the thirty-six (36) cities which responded to this ques- 
tion. The spread of the salary pattern for the summer senior high-school 
principal as reflected by thirty-six (36) cities is shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5. 





No. of Cities Salary No. of Cities Salary 


$ 500-$ 600 ; $1, 100-$1 , 200 
600- 700 1,500 
700— 800 1,600 
800- 900 1,700 
900-— 1,000 2,876 
1,000— 1,100 


NY SNwY S 








Some other cities had the following salary procedures in regard to 

summer senior high-school principal's salary: 

1. Summer-school principal's salary is based on the scale of % of the 
scale of the regular salary schedule. 

2. Summer-school principal’s salary is based upon a $5 to $5.50 per 
hour compensation. 

3. Summer-school principal’s salary is based upon the scale of 80 per- 
cent of the scale of the regular salary schedule. 

. Summer-school principal is on duty twelve months and no additional 
salary is paid (four cities ). 

5. Summer-school principal's salary is % of the regular salary scale of 
the lowest scale principal who is on the first step in the salary 
schedule. 

. Summer-school principal's salary is $400 and his regular salary. 

. Summer-school principalship is part of another administrative posi- 
tion. 

. Summer-school principal's salary is $840 beyond the principal’s 
regular contract which runs over into part of the summer. 

. Summer-school principal's salary is $600 beyond the principal's 
regular contract which runs over into part of the summer. 


NuMBER OF SuByECTs A StupENT Is PERMITTED TO StuDY 

Of the cities which responded to this question, nine said that they 
permit a student to enroll for no more than two subjects. In some cases, 
a student who could carry three subjects and, by so doing, be graduated, 
was permitted to do so in those schools in which their schedule of classes 
made it possible for him to do so. It is generally agreed, however, that 
a two-subject load constitutes a sufficient schedule during the summer 
program if they are trying to approach the goals of instruction achieved 
during the regular school year. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

For many years, school districts throughout the United States have 
been interested in summer-school programs. Among other reasons, sum- 
mer schools provide an opportunity for students who have failed subjects, 
to repeat them and keep pace with the members of their class. A few 
students attend summer school to make up credit deficiencies caused by 
their inability to take one requirement or another, such as physical 
education. In some cases, it helps students to speed up their graduation 
from high school. More recently, however, in addition to the foregoing 
reasons, students are in attendance at summer school because they desire 
to enrich their high-school program beyond the courses which they are 
able to study in their regular class schedule in the standard school year. 
In any event, senior high-school summer school is providing a real 
opportunity for an increasing number of students to utilize their summer 
time constructively. Individual schools, perhaps, could profit by re- 
examinig their summer-school programs and procedures to make certain 
that they are best serving the interests and needs of all students. 





A New Look at Scheduling 
in the Small School 


E. D. ROBINSON 


‘ion school program, regardless of the size of the school, must be 
predicated upon the needs of the individuals served by the school. The 
size of the school can be no excuse for either offering or not offering 
advanced or remedial courses to meet individual pupil needs. This article 
is written, however, in behalf of boys and girls who are and will be 
attending small high schools. 

The small school is not just a little large school. The small school differs 
from the large in many respects in addition to size. Too often the smaller 
schools have tried to imitate the practices of large schools. Usually the 
results have not been satisfactory because the practices could not be 
successfully transplanted; or the practices became the principal service 
of the school, overpowering and curtailing other essential services. 

The author, who has served as principal of Carver High School, 
Stephens, Arkansas (a small school), for a number of years presents a 
sound workable program which was initiated in his school this year. 
Efforts are made to point out some of the weaknesses of the program as 
well as the many advantages it offers. It is not a belief that this type of 
program could be transplanted in another school without some modifica- 
tions to fit the local situation. It may, however, provide a basis for a new 
look at schedule making. It should be kept in mind that a child living in 
an area served by a small school should be able to secure just as 
appropriate an education as one attending a large school. 

The school under observation has a population of 246 pupils in the 
high school, grades seven through 12, and 254 pupils in elementary 
school, grades one through six. There are 11 teachers in the high school, 
and seven teachers in the elementary school with one principal making 
a total of 19. 

The class schedule is designed to offer a strong basic educational pro- 
gram for all of its pupils. In addition to this, an enriched program has 
added zest and quality to the school activities. 

A well-organized program of music, beginning band, and physical 
education is offered to students in grades one through six. A special 
reading program for the elementary school is directed under the super- 
vision of a teacher with superior training in the field of teaching skills in 
reading. 


E. D. Robinson is Principal of Carver High School in Stephens, Arkansas. 
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The high-school schedule consists of six periods in the school day. Four 
of the six periods are long and considered to be the basic periods. Each 
basic period is seventy minutes in length, designed for forty minutes 
devoted to instruction and thirty minutes for supervised study. Of course, 
in such subjects that require lab periods the thirty minutes of supervised 
study could be used for that purpose on certain days of the week. The 
entire seventy-minute period may also be used for group work on certain 
days of the week; while on the other days, more than forty minutes may 
be given to recitation. All pupils are enrolled in a course during each 
basic period, thus eliminating the necessity of having special study halls 
during this time. During the thirty-minute supervised study period, 
students are expected to devote their time to that particular subject 
occuring during the period with the exception that upon completion they 
may study another subject. Students are privileged to go to the library 
during the supervised study period for reference material and research; 
but teachers are encouraged to have a large supply of library material, 
outside reading, etc., within the classroom itself. 

All high-school students participate in the physical education program. 
Physical education is scheduled to come during the supervised study 
period at which time all students are available. The physical education 
schedule is staggered so that no student will miss more than one super- 
vised study period in a subject a week. Each student has two physical 
education periods of thirty minutes a week. 

In addition to the four basic periods, there are two forty-five minute 
periods. One of these forty-five minute periods is scheduled just after 
lunch, the fourth period; and the other one, the sixth and last period 
during the day. These two periods provide students with the opportunity 
to enroll in special or enrichment courses beyond the basic program. 

The type of courses offered in the enrichment period follow the interest 
of the students and the classes are limited to a certain number. Students 
select the enrichment courses in the preliminary registration in the spring. 
The teacher of each enrichment course will study the cumulative record 
of the pupils who have signed up for the particular course. If in his 
judgment the pupil should not take it and the pupil agrees, he will not 
sign up for the course in September. The principal and the pupil's parent 
are called in for conference if necessary. 

The idea of counseling and guidance is saturated throughout the entire 
program. The school does not have a vocational guidance counselor; 
therefore, each teacher and the principal must organize and share these 
services. 

Enrichment or special courses which can be offered under this type of 
program are: solid geometry or trigonometry, speech or journalism, 
dramatics, psychology, library science, office practice, advanced literature, 
Negro history, economics, sociology, advanced typewriting, advanced 
science, personal health, general music, art, advanced clothing, SRA 
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reading laboratory, band, and glee club or.chorus. The retarded students 
may enroll in remedial courses such as reading, spelling, penmanship, and 
arithmetic. Certain courses such as solid geometry and trigonometry or 
speech and journalism may be offered on alternating years while other 
courses such as art and craft or economics and sociology may be offered 
as one-semester courses. 


In addition to the 24 units in the basic program, the small school can 
offer twelve to fifteen units of enrichment or special courses. Some 
teachers, however, must be kept free to supervise those students who are 
not enrolled in one of the enrichment or remedial courses. The whole 
program is set up on a voluntary basis for the teachers and the students. 
Teachers teach the courses they want to teach and are certificated to teach; 
students take the courses in which they are interested and can qualify to 
take based upon their previous record. For example, a student who has 
not taken plane geometry or general science could not qualify to take 
solid geometry or advanced science. 


After the first nine-week period, it was found that less than five per cent 
of the students enrolled in the enrichment courses made grades below C 
while the percentage of low grades in the basic program was much higher. 
Most of the students making low grades in the enrichment courses were 
advised to drop the course after a conference with the principal. It now 
appears that this program has merit: 


1. It allows each teacher the opportunity to supervise his own study period. 

2. It gives the teacher an opportunity to do more work with individuals and 
small groups. 

3. It gives the students an opportunity to develop systematic study habits 
for each basic subject. 

4. It allows the teachers and students to utilize the service of other teachers 
in the school system as resource persons to come in the classroom and talk or 
demonstrate special assignments which may be in this teacher's particular field. 
This is done by the teacher exchanging study hall groups during the last part 
of any basic period. 

5. The students like the program because they say it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to prepare most of their assignment while at school. They can use the 
library more and can better develop their study habits. 

6. The greatest criticism the students made is that some teachers will not 
recognize the study period but will continue to teach even after the study bell 
rings. 

7. A class in advanced clothing or solid geometry with an enrollment of six 
or eight could be justified under this type of program as meeting the need of a 
highly selected group of students. These particular students could proceed at 
a very rapid rate of speed because interest, previous training, and experience 
would be all in their favor. 

8. This type of schedule meets the standards of the Accreditation Associa- 
tions. The time allotment for the enrichment periods is forty-five minutes and 
therefore, exceeds the minimum time allotment as set up by the Evaluative 
Criteria. 





High School Principals Look at the 
Block-Time Class 


DALE L. KNAPP 


| upon curriculum revision in the secondary school appears 
to be placed largely upon two methods of reorganizing learning experi- 
ences: (1) a subject by subject form of ability grouping similar to that 
advocated in the much discussed Conant report' and (2) reorganizing 
separate subjects into various forms of block-time classes. The definition 
of block-time class as used in this article was taken from a recent study by 
Wright and refers to classes meeting for a block of time of two or more 
class periods and combining or replacing two or more subjects that are 
required of all pupils and would ordinarily be taught separately.” 

It is obvious from casual observation as well as from the results of 
various status studies that major attention is presently given to the former 
as large and medium size schools have stepped up their efforts to estab- 
lish or refine their criteria for the grouping of students. This form of 
organization has no doubt been encouraged by the prevailing attitude 
toward specialism plus the fact that it is generally accepted by teachers— 
especially when compared to the more typical situation of centering 
instruction for students of all levels of ability around a basic textbook. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to analyze or evaluate 
existing practice in this regard but to suggest that the second alternative 
deserves at least an equal share of attention from administrators. As part 
of a study of curriculum change in Ohio secondary schools, this writer 
sought to secure the opinion of administrators of schools having block-time 
classes as to whether or not this form of organization had resulted in an 
improved educational program.’ Of the 46 administrators queried‘, 42 or 
91 per cent of the total number answered in the affirmative while only 
four or less than one principal out of ten (9 per cent) replied that the 
block-time class had not served to improve the educational program. One 
of these stated that no change of any kind was detected, while another 
school head wrote that more planning time was needed for the teachers 
if the program was to be a success. It is significant that only one principal 


1 James B. Conant. The American High School Today. New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1959. 

* Grace Wright. Block-Time Classes and the Core Program in the Junior High School. Bulletin 
1958, No. 6. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 1958. p. 67. 

* Dale L. Knapp, An Evaluative Study of Curriculum Change in Ohio Secondary Schools. Un- 
published Ph.D. Dissertation, The Ohio State University. 1959. 

* This figure represents 13 per cent of 365 Ohio secondary schools studied, the latter number 
constituting approximately one third of all Ohio secondary schools. 


Dale L. Knapp is Assistant Professor of Education, Los Angeles State College, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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objected to the block-time class on the ground that pupils needed a 
greater variety of teachers at this level. 

Of the remaining principals who constitute the vast majority of those 
queried, three major values stand out in an analysis of comments sub- 
mitted to this writer: block-time classes permit (1) more effective transi- 
tion from the elementary to the secondary school, (2) closer relationships 
fostered between teachers and pupils, and (3) increased recognition and 
provision for individual differences. Illustrative comments made by 
reporting principals are as follows: 

We feel that it fits into the philosophy of the school since it provides both the 


student and the teacher with more association on projects, more time for con- 
centrated planning, and more supervision time for both the accelerated student 


and the slow learner. 

Block-time classes in the seventh grade have helped to reduce the fears, 
problems, and maladjustments that happens when a pupil leaves the elementary 
school and enters a secondary school. 

It is of great assistance to us in making the break from elementary to high 
school less abrupt. It retains the characteristics of “self containment” but 
permits some departmentalization. 

The nature of the comments and of the advantages identified are in- 
dicative of the type and placement of block-time classes in the school 
program; i.e., in this as in similar studies by other investigators, block-time 
classes ordinarily were found in the junior high-school grades and retained 
the separate subject organization with consciously planned correlation of 
subject matter. 

While the block-time class which retains the separate subject organiza- 
tion is regarded by most authorities as less desirable than a core program 
organized around problems of living, it should, nevertheless, be empha- 
sized that the block-time class does contain valuable guidance features, 
is a step in the direction of the core, and is generally considered superior 
to the form of organiz:tion in which each subject is taught separately 
without any attempt at correlation. 


PROBLEMS 

Although principles in the schools studied largely approve of block- 
time classes as a desirable form of curriculum organization, it is also 
necessary to secure the reaction of classroom teachers. The need for 
research in this direction is underscored by the fact that nearly every 
study of block-time classes has pointéd to the need for an adequately 
prepared teaching staff. Where programs have been abandoned or in 
situations in which principals are reporting serious obstacles, the attitude 
and/or preparation of the classroom teacher has been singled out as the 
predominant deterrent to success. 

Many principals are overcoming this obstacle, however, by such pro- 
cedures as preceding the block-time class organization with a program 
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of orientation and in-service education, encouraging volunteer participa- 
tion, assigning only those teachers with superior instructional competence, 
and by an over-all approach which provides room for experimentation 
and growth on the part of teachers as well as students. 


THe Furure 

While there are obstacles to the establishment of block-time classes as 
is true in any form of desirable educational endeavor and while more 
attention is currently given to ability grouping, it is noteworthy that recent 
research indicates that block-time classes are definitely on the increase. 
For example, Bossing, in an excellent summary of research related to 
trends in block-time classes, noted that block-time classes were becoming 
increasingly popular.* Wright has also noted that the 19.3 per cent of 
block-time classes in the junior and junior-senior high schools found in 
her latest study represents a sizeable increase over the findings of a 
similar study in 1949 in which 9.7 per cent of all junior and junior-senior 
high schools had block-time classes.* 

It seems obvious, therefore, that the high-school principal, together 
with his staff, must consider more than one form of curriculum revision if 
he is to be concerned with an improved educational program. 

Regardless of the direction which curriculum change may take, and 
whether or not change is to be considered as an “either-or” proposition, 
depends, of course, on the school’s philosophy of education. Moreover, 
it is not uncommon for a high-school principal to use both the block-time 
class and ability grouping within the same school program. Such an 
arrangement, while possibly administratively expedient, should be scru- 
tinized as to its consistency with the school’s philosophy and the values 
which the professional staff and community desire to be foremost in the 
organization of learning experiences. Whatever the form and content of 
these experiences, they should meet the test of consistency with objectives 
and sound educational theory. 


5 “What Are Trends in Providing for Block-Time Classes in Today’s Curriculum?” Summary of 
presentation made by Nelson L. Bossing, THE sBuLLETIN The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXXIII (April 1959), p. 37. 

* Wright, op. cit., p. 1. Comparison made to earlier study by the same author, Core Curriculum 
in Public High Schools: An Inquiry Into Practices. 1949, Bulletin 1950, No. 6. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1950 





The Rotating Schedule at Claremont 
Junior High School 


ELWIN F. CLEMMER 


;— years ago, as the junior high school was separated from what 
was then a junior-senior high school of Claremont, California, the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades began operation with a seven-period day. During 
the first year of this schedule, pupils, teachers, and parents expressed some 
concern about the duration of the school day and its effects upon pupil 
attitudes and achievement. Since the schedule included seven periods of 
50 minutes duration each, plus a 10-minute home room (all within a 
departmentalized framework), teachers in particular expressed concern 
about the effect of this program upon the younger students. A careful 
check of Tabulation of Mark Distribution forms submitted by teachers 
during the first year supported this assumption, since teachers tended to 
assign generally lower marks in achievement, work habits, and cooperation 
during afternoon classes than in the forenoon ones, with this particularly 
affecting seventh-grade students. 

A faculty committee at the junior high school was asked to consider thig 
problem, and after deliberations of several weeks, presented the following 
alternatives: 

1. The existing schedule could be retained with a consequent shortening of 
each class by 5 or 10 minutes. One objection to this suggestion was that 45- 
minute periods would be too short for activity classes such as art, home 
economics, industrial arts, and physical education. 

2. A return to the former six-period day could be effected through the 
elimination of a portion of the elective program. This appeared undesirable 
since the current elective program offered a flexibility and many advantages 
not attainable under other systems. 

The issue, therefore, resolved itself into seeking a shorter school day 
which would retain the advantages of the functioning school program. 
The rotating schedule illustrated below appeared to possess these qualities 
and was approved for a one-year trial by the superintendent and the 
board of trustees. 


ROTATING SCHEDULE 
The original schedule is shown for a school month. There are seven 
classes rotating on a six-period schedule. The illustration traces “A,” an 
academic class, and “G,” a physical education class, through one monthly 
cycle. When “G,” the physical education class, does not appear on the 


Elwin F. Clemmer is Principal of Claremont Junior High School, Claremont, 
California. 
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regular schedule, those pupils enrolled reported to physical education 
class instead of home room. During a school month, the academic class 
met 17 times while the physical education class met 20 times, or daily. 
Home room was 20-minutes long, five periods were 50-minutes long, and 
one period was 65 minutes in duration. 

Monthly Sequence of Two Classes 


(X=assembly period ) 





6 
Effects of Rotating Schedule for Teacher and Pupil 


1. The 65-minute period provided the opportunity for a special activity 
period every seventh day for each class. 

2. Heavier work loads were planned for morning sessions since this was felt 
to be the optimum period of achievement. 

3. To reap the full benefit of the 65-minute period necessitated careful 
planning on the part of the teacher and sincere application on the part of the 
pupil. When properly administered, this period and a half was intended to 
more than compensate for the occasional loss of one class session. 

4. With careful planning the home room became a meaningful guidance 
situation. 

5. Constant evaluation was conducted throughout the school term in order 
to determine objectively the course to be followed in succeeding years. 


Questionnaires were distributed to pupils, parents, and teachers toward 
the close of the first year that the school operated under the schedule, 
with all being asked to comment on their impressions of the program, as 
compared with the purported advantages of the schedule. The emphasis 
of all questionnaires was an effort to detect the effects, if any, on the 
achievement level of the students. The conclusions drawn from all 
responses may generally be summarized as follows: 

1. Teachers of academic subjects felt that the occasional loss of instructional 
time served to the detriment of their particular programs. 

2. Physical education teachers were unanimous in their opinion that the 20- 
minute lecture period every seventh day did not produce the benefits expected. 

3. Parents, pupils, and teachers alike endorsed the 65-minute period in the 
morning as beneficial, but felt that a return to the regular schedule wherein all 
classes met every day would be even more advantageous. 

4. The one item on which there was near-unanimous approval was the 
matter of the rotation of classes, which enabled teachers and pupils to work 
together at their optimum level frequently, and minimized the negative aspects 
of the routine which required each class to meet at the same time every day. 
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After surveying all questionnaires, the faculty committee recommended 
to the board of trustees the return to the regular schedule of seven periods 
each day of 45-minute duration, with classes to rotate daily. Under this 
plan, pupils would attend on Tuesday first period the class that they had 
attended last period on Monday, as shown below. All classes were 
preceded each day by a 15-minute home room which permitted ample 
opportunity for students to check daily routines with the schedule posted 
in all rooms. 





CLAREMONT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Schedule for week beginning Monday, December 7, 1959 








PERIOD MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
HR HR HR 
A G F 
G 
10:15 


11:05 11:50 4 or 
(11:00) (11:35) (Lunch) 


11:50 222 Lunch or 
(11:40 (1232 


12:30 : E D v 
1:20 b: > F E D 


2:10 : 7 G F E 


Schedule for week beginning Monday, December 14, 1959 





Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 














In June 1959, the Board of Trustees approved the proposed schedule. 
It went into effect the first week of the school year 1959-1960. To date 
teachers, students, and parents have concurred in thinking that this system 
of daily class rotation is of real benefit to the instructional program. No 
longer do teachers or pupils complain about “that last period algebra 
class,” which invariably and eternally falls during late afternoon. 

While the system may appear to be complicated at first glance, it really 
presents fewer problems than one might think. After prolonged vacation 
periods, such as Christmas recess, the first period after returning would 
be subject “A” rather than repetition of the class attended during the last 
period two weeks earlier. In most other cases where breaks in the schedule 
are of relatively brief duration, students can be expected to remember the 
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last class of the day previously attended, or they may of course check 
posted bulletins. 

No longer must the administrator attempt to pattern his master program 
on the “academic in the a.m. and activities in the p.m.” basis. No longer 
must the physical education teachers and counselors cope with “that 
physical education class so early in the morning”. Since assemblies are 
traditionally conducted during the last period, no longer does one par- 
ticular class bear the brunt of such schedule variations. Every teacher has 
an opportunity to work with every pupil at a time when he and the pupil 
are presumably most efficient. The teacher’s tendency to mark a pupil’s 
work more severely (or the pupil’s tendency to achieve less satisfactorily ) 
during a certain period of the day has disappeared. 

Teachers new to the Claremont Unified School District have indicated 
their appreciation of this system as compared with others under which 
they had worked. They often plan testing situations for periods during 
which classes appear early in the morning so as to capitalize on the alert- 
ness of refreshed students. 

Faculty members are assigned lunch area supervision according to their 
preparation periods so that, whenever a teacher’s preparation period 
occurs during either first or second lunch shift, his duty assignment then 
goes into effect. In this manner, teachers have lunch duty only once in 
every seven days, but on a regular and predictable basis. It will be noted 
that the published schedule also includes a forecast of the period sequence 
for the following week so that students and teachers may look ahead as 
they plan special activities. 

At this writing, one may be assured that the rotating schedule will be 
utilized in the future at Claremont Junior High School, and that the 
benefits to be derived therefrom will be accented by continued improve- 
ment in pupil performance. 








Teacher Load and the Gifted-Pupil 
Program 


MONTE SCOTT NORTON 


ly THE school and the community desire an optimum program for their 
gifted pupils, they must give serious attention to the paramount problem 
of teacher load. While a great deal of attention has been given recently 
to the educational program of the gifted student, little or no thought has 
been directed to the work-load of teachers who are expected to provide 
the additional experiences, challenges, activities, and learning for these 
students. Authorities agree that it is highly desirable that schools provide 
a program for talented students that will bring about maximum develop- 
ment on the part of each individual. This principle is pointed out clearly 
by the Educational Policies Commission in the following statement: “The 
maximum welfare for a group is achieved when each member of the 
group contributes as much as he is able. . . . The democratic ideal can be 
most fully attained when every individual has opportunity for educational 
experience commensurate with his abilities and for vocational respon- 
sibility commensurate with his qualifications.”! 

Such a program involves considerable effort in the development of a 
wide variety of talents; special attention as to the most appropriate 
activities and experiences to provide; close working relationships with 
other guidance personnel and parents; special concern with the emotional, 
social, mental, and physical development of each pupil; continuous evalu- 
ation of methods and materials used; and special preparation in attempts 
to meet more adequately the individual needs of talented pupils. These 
considerations are only a few of the total responsibilities of teachers of 
gifted youngsters. 

Those usually chosen to teach classes of gifted pupils and to direct out- 
of-class activities for these individuals are usually the teachers who them- 
selves are the more capable ones. The tendency has been to overload 
these capable teachers to the detriment of the pupils being taught as well 
as to the detriment of the over-all effectiveness of the work of the teacher. 
As Chisholm points out: “Unless the responsibility for an equitable 
assignment of duties among teachers is kept in mind, it will be significantly 
violated . . . the net result is that those who are best equipped to contribute 
the greatest amount in carrying on an effective educational program in 
"3 Educational Policies Commission. Education of the Gifted. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Association, June 1950. P. iii. 


Monte Scott Norton is Coordinator of Junior High Schools, Lincoln Public Schools, 
Administration Building, 720 South 22nd Street, Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 
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the school are so overburdened that their efforts often are forced to a 
level of actual mediocrity.”? 

In the recent 18,000-word report by President Eisenhower's Science 
Advisory Committee entitled Education for the Age of Science, one of the 
specific recommendations was concerned with teacher load. Along with 
the recommendations for bolstering the entire educational system in the 
nation’s schools, the committee pointed out the vital importance for 
allowing teachers to devote more of their working time to teaching tasks 
rather than administrative chores. Teacher load is not merely a matter 
of pupil-teacher ratio. Such factors as number of sections taught per week, 
number of different preparations, number and type of pupils taught, 
length of class periods, time spent in cooperative duties, grade level of 
the pupils, subject taught, and others determine the work-load for teachers. 

In a study which included 103 high schools, administrators listed 
teacher-load as a major reason for the lack of progress in regard to pro- 
viding better educational programs for gifted pupils in their schools.* The 
following statements are actual comments made by the school administra- 
tors participating in the study and are included for the purpose of 
pointing out the effects of heavy teacher-load on efforts to provide better 
programs for gifted pupils in the nation’s schools. 

One administrator comments: 


I think most teachers will agree that the gifted child is neglected. Until 
classroom loads are made smaller and the teacher loads are decreased, the 
problem will continue. 


Another school official says: 


Because of the many inconveniences, heavy teacher-load and lack of adequate 
financial support, we lose many of our most capable teachers. . . . Individual 
help is given to capable students when possible, but with 35 to 40 students in 
the classroom, this becomes practically impossible. 


A different administrator points out: 


My most capable teachers are already so overloaded that it is difficult to 
progress in regard to education for the gifted student. These teachers now have 
six periods a day to teach plus additional duties in connection with the work of 
the school. If I attempt to reduce the load of the teacher involved with the 
gifted students, another teacher must assume an additional load as a result. The 
community must be made aware of the seriousness of this problem and give the 
schools the backing and financial support needed to do the job. 


Other comments by school administrators in regard to the small school, 
the large school, and other factors effecting the problem of teacher-load 
and the educational program for the gifted pupil follow: 


® Leslie L. Chisholm. The Work of the Modern High School, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1953. P. 468. 

* Monte S. Norton. A Study of Practices and Provisions for the Gifted Pupil in Mathematics. 
An Unpublished Master's Thesis, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1956. 
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We have seriously considered an experiment in this area—selecting 25 or so 
of the most promising and placing them in special classes throughout their 
school career. The problem is rendered difficult by a shortage of teachers, of 
room, and teacher time. Any kind of flexibility is difficult in a very crowded 
situation. 

Our school program is such that the staff is occupied to such an extent that 
gifted people in any branch don’t receive much help. 

We are handicapped by a small teaching staff and heavy enrollment. We 
expect to relieve the load somewhat in the near future. 

In a school the size of ours, we don’t have enough teachers to meet the needs 
of the gifted student. The classes are too large and the teacher has too big a 
load to carry. 

Since our school is quite large, we find it difficult to provide adequately in 
this area. Teachers are overburdened by having to meet from 175 to 200 dif- 
ferent students during the regular school day. Little time is available for 
individual attention. 

I believe our problem is that of most small schools. Each teacher is over- 
workéd. Our building is overcrowded in spite of the fact that it is relatively 
new. Consequently, we are barely able to provide the minimum in every field. 

It seems quite significant to point out that of the 103 school adminis- 
trators participating in this same study, that only 4.9 per cent indicated 
that they were able to reduce the class load of teachers of gifted students 
and only 6.8 per cent stated that teachers had extra time to do necessary 
planning and preparing for teaching classes of gifted pupils. As now is 
the case, teachers who have classes of gifted students are required to take 
on additional duties and responsibilities above and beyond those previ- 
ously required. Developing the creative talents that gifted pupils possess 
requires the use of creative teaching. Providing for the optimal develop- 
ment of each student, calls for additional preparation, planning, and 
direction of learning on the part of the teacher. Giving each student with 
high ability real opportunities for research, self-expression, and new 
experiences means that the teacher, too, needs to give extra attention to 
professional growth that will help assure her students of these oppor- 
tunities. 

If teachers are to provide the educational program that gifted students 
need and deserve, it is of paramount importance that teacher load be 
adjusted in light of the over-all duties of the teachers involved. Other 
out-of-class duties and responsibilities add to the work load of the teacher. 
In a recent study of teacher load, it was found that the average teacher in 
the study was spending over 24 per cent of the week in cooperative 
assignments and duties.‘ 

Although there are varying opinions as to the number of pupils that a 
teacher should be expected to teach in any one gifted-pupil classroom, 


* Monte S. Norton, Teacher Load in Nebraska High Schools in Cities from 5,000 to 25,000 
Population. An Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


1959, p. 187. 
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most agree that a maximum should not exceed from 20 to 25 pupils. 
Worchester makes the following comment in regard to this question: 

Perhaps twelve pupils of approximately the same education level will be the 
minimum requirement. There are those who will think this minimum too low. 
However, when one thinks of the willingness to provide special instruction for 
the physically handicapped and the mentally retarded in classes of this size, 
and when he then thinks of the stupendous contributions which society may 
expect from the finest training of its finest minds, he becomes eager to see what 
can be done when a teacher really has time to devote to the needs of a few 
outstanding pupils. Possibly the maximum size of such a class may be as high 
as twenty, but it must be remembered that time for attention to individual 
pupils is of first importance.® 

The foregoing facts indicate that the public schools must give special 
attention to the teacher load of teachers assigned to provide a better 
educational program for talented pupils. In making provisions for the 
gifted pupil, teachers need books and adequate supplies; time and facili- 
ties for preparing instructional material; time for student counseling and 
individual instruction; and assignment of duties on an equitable basis. 
This type of program needs the full support of administrators and the 
community. A few of the important considerations and adjustments that 
must be kept in mind when assigning teachers to work with talented 
pupils follow: 


1. Class Size—Although only one measure of teacher load, this is an important 
consideration. Individual counseling and instruction are paramount when 
teaching talented pupils. Too, this is a necessity if flexibility in the program is 


to be achieved. 


2. Number of Preparations—In view of the extra time needed in planning 
and preparing for each class of gifted pupils, the number of teacher prepara- 
tions must be considered in all teaching assignments. 


3. Special Preparation—It probably is desirable that one special preparation 
period above and beyond that given to teachers in the regular school program 
be given to teachers teaching in the gifted-pupil program. This consideration 
is a must if no other adjustment in the teacher-load is made for these teachers. 


4. Extracurricular Duties—Although teachers of gifted students want to carry 
their own fair share of the out-of-class work load, it seems necessary that these 
capable teachers not be so over-burdened with these “cooperations” that effec- 
tive instruction in the classroom is hampered. Administrators must be cautious 
about assignment of extra duties to these teachers merely because they are 
often times the most cooperative and resourceful. 


5. Adequate Supervision—Teachers in the gifted-pupil classrooms deserve 
and need their fair share of the supervisor's time. They need suggestions that 
will help them meet more adequately the special needs of gifted youngsters. 
This calls for creative ability and special materials. The supervisor is in the 
best position to give this kind of help. 


* D. A. Worcester. The Education of Children of Above-Average Mentality. Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press. 1955. P. 44. 
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6. Equitable Assignment of Teacher Loads—It is imperative that adminis- 
trators give special attention to objective measure of the teacher loads in their 
schools. This involves consideration of all aspects and factors which make up 
the total work load of the teacher. The use of an objective formula such as 
the Douglass formula would appear to be of great value in this evaluation. 

Educational institutions without the understanding and cooperation of 
the American people are almost helpless. To provide the education that 
gifted students deserve and need, financial help is essential. For further 
improvement and progress in gifted-pupil programs in schools throughout 
the nation, attention must be focused upon the consequences of over- 
loading and overworking classroom teachers. 








Lincoln Junior High Administers an 
Accelerated Program for Superior 
Students 


MRS. DOROTHY G. YORGAN 


hn SEPTEMBER of 1957, Lincoln Junior High School staff felt a need 
to evaluate its curriculum in relation to student needs. As the faculty 
talked and the study proceeded, it became very apparent that a two-fold 
need was being expressed. 

First: The students with 1.Q.’s around 90 and under, and two years or more 
retarded academically, were requiring entirely too much teacher attention in 
a heterogeneous class—both discipline wise and for extra remedial help. 

Second: The high 1.Q. student was being neglected and was doing one of 
two things—either under-achieving or being obnoxious and uncooperative, pos- 
sibly due to boredom. 

Third: The middle section was felt to be coming along well, and few, if any 
changes seemed necessary at this time. 

The faculty, as a whole, agreed that draining off the low achiever would 
be a big help, but they were somewhat reluctant to lose the top students. 
Our principal was very interested in getting an accelerated class started, 
and, knowing his faculty well, he stated that it would have to be a package 
deal—either both ends of the student body would be planned for or none. 
Somewhat reluctantly, this plan was agreed upon to be inaugurated in the 
seventh grade only, as soon as feasible. 

The seventh-grade student body in 1957 numbered about 350 with an 
average I.Q. of approximately 109. Excluding the retarded class of 18 
pupils, a good 75 or 80 pupils were in the 80-90 I.Q. bracket and another 
60 or so had an I.Q. of 112 or above. Five area grade schools feed into our 
junior high school and definite culture groups were very apparent. 

Now that the problem was out in the open and a tentative solution 
agreed upon, the counselors were given the responsibility of identification 
and programing. Identification of the slow-learning group was not par- 
ticularly difficult. It was relatively easy to pick 50 pupils whose I1.Q.’s 
hovered close to 90 and below and who were two years or more retarded 
in reading and arithmetic. These fifty students were really in desperate 
need and it was decided that two small classes would be formed for them. 


Mrs. Dorothy G. Yorgan is Counselor in the Lincoln Junior High School (1073 
students, grades 7-9) 2131 Twelfth Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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IDENTIFICATION CRITERIA FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


Now for the top group. Here a definite policy and philosophy had to be 
adopted because just draining off a percentage of the top seemed a 
questionable practice. These pupils must meet certain specifications, so 
the program would be as flexible each year as the student personnel 
dictated. We did not pretend to be instituting a program for that small 
segment; namely, the upper two or three per cent of the entire national 
population, with I.Q.’s of at least 140 or above. In fact, we had only two 
such pupils. We wanted to develop that upper 10 or 12 per cent with 
I.Q.’s at least 115 and above. Our identification process was and is as 
follows. 


I. Two L.Q.’s (Otis Test of Mental Ability, Sixth Grade; and Kuhlmann- 

Anderson, Fourth Grade) 

A. The two group tests must be within 10 points of each other and 
neither to be under 110 with one being 115 or over. 

B. The individual Binet and Wechsler were taken into account when- 
ever available. 

C. The California Test of Mental Maturity was given to the first screen- 
ing of students and used in the final analysis with the non-verbal 
scale most heavily weighted. 

II. Achievement Tests (Iowa Every Pupil Tests Used) 

A. Reading tests given in the fall of 57 must be two years above grade 
level. 

B. Mathematics tests given in the fall of 57 must be at least one year 
above grade level. Minneapolis mathematics scores tend to be a 
little lower than reading scores at the beginning of the seventh grade 
because formal arithmetic is delayed until the third grade. 

C. Other achievement test scores from earlier grades were carefully 
weighted, if above criteria was missing or questionable. 

III. Teacher Recommendations 

A. No letter grades are available before Seventh Grade. 

B. Junior high-school teachers recommended students after the 10-week 
period 

C. Elementary-school teachers’ anecdotal records carefully studied. 

IV. Extraneous features 

A. Health—highly emotions! or pupils with extended absence records 
were eliminated. 

B. Under-achievers were not generally chosen. 


By the end of November, 20 girls and 18 boys of high ability and 
achievement had been carefully chosen for this initial group. An effort 
was made to include at least one pupil from each feeder school and each 
cultural group. One school and one cultural group was markedly pre- 
dominant, but we were unable to eliminate this condition. 

Now we had the group. What plans and aspirations had we for them? 
Our educational philosophy needed to develop. Teachers were selected 
for this first experiment largely on interest expressed. No special effort 
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was made to weigh qualifications. It was felt then, as now, that we were 
in no position to demand teachers with specific qualifications. Further- 
more, if the program was to continue indefinitely, it would have to be 
administered by teachers of varied abilities and interests. Even relatively 
inexperienced teachers might need to be considered for some class areas. 

Lincoln Junior High School uses the Block Program exclusively in the 
seventh and eighth grades. The first accelerated program was as follows: 


Home Room 
English 
Enriched (Geography }With same teacher 
Science 
Art 
Mathematics—seventh and eighth grades combined— 
pure acceleration 
Mechanical Drawing )} Sewing 
Shops Wood Cooking 
Physica! Education—Chorus or Band 


This program became effective at the beginning of the second semester 
of the seventh grade. All classes were considered “enriched” except the 
mathematics which was strictly accelerated, including seventh- and 
eighth-grade mathematics in preparation for algebra in the eighth grade. 
The class was started in the middle of the year rather than waiting for the 
following September so we could benefit by our experiences before pro- 
ceeding with similar arrangements in all three grades. 

Publicity regarding the program was kept strictly within the confines 
of the building. No parents or children were consulted. Pupils were 
assigned arbitrarily to the class. No pressures were then allowed to be 
applied, consequently the pupils’ merits and abilities were the only 
considerations. When the class met on the first day, Dr. Fred Roessel, 
the principal, told the class the reason for the grouping and gave them 
the alternative of leaving the class after a month’s trial. Little else was 
said. 

Parents were not consulted, but were invited to attend a group meeting 
two weeks’ hence. Upon private inqui /, some parents were assured of 
our good intentions. The parents’ group met one evening with over 70 
present and at least one representative for every pupil enrolled. The 
following points were discussed. 

. Why and how was a pupil chosen for this accelerated group? 

. Why start the class in the middle of the year? 

. What was the purpose of the class? It’s curriculum. 

. Plans for the following year. 

Responsibilities of parents in developing healthy pupil attitudes. 
Homework. 

Purpose of a future meeting. 
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It should be noted that no particular parent suggestions were elicited. 
None had ever participated in such a program before. They decided that 
when another meeting was called in the spring, they would come pre- 
pared to help us improve the program, both for their own children and 
for those to follow. No one asked to have his child removed from the 
group. 

Some Interesting Sidelights 

1. Not more than three or four pupils questioned why they had not been 
chosen for the group. These were apparently satisfied when their previous 
testing and achievement records were discussed with them. Two were told 
they had been under consideration and might be chosen to fill any vacancies if 
they showed considerable improvement in the future. 

2. Not more than five parents questioned their child’s failure to be placed. 
These were given private conferences and all tests and other data were inter- 
preted for complete understanding. The most common reaction was, “Why 
don’t we get told all these things about our children sooner?” 

3. Teachers became concerned at the rapidity of the class to absorb quanti- 
ties of material. An over-lapping with the eighth-grade subject matter, par- 
ticularly in English and social studies, was actually threatening. This was most 
beneficial because the teachers and librarian then worked together to accu- 
mulate excellent reference materials. They also drew up a tentative schedule 
of study that would make for a continuous development in grammar, composi- 
tion, literature, geography, history, civics, and science and that was both 
accelerated and enriched with little or no overlap. 

4. The local high school agreed to work with us in continuing the program 
at the group’s level of acceleration. Besides providing extra and accelerated 
courses at the college level in the twelfth grade, they planned to make special 
provisions for interesting extracurricular activities. 

5. The pupils were too busy, yet, with academic pursuits to develop into 
some of the personality problems they would later encounter. 


The Parents’ Meeting in the Spring 

1. Some of the pupils were consistently studying until midnight and later. 

2. Home and community activities were suffering because the pupils were 
over-emphasizing the importance of their subject matter. 

3. Perhaps our teachers were too good at the process of stimulation and 
motivation. 

4. The pupils certainly were doing quantities of work—quality had yet to 
be learned. 

5. No matter how hard pressed, the pupils seemed for time to do their 
assignments, not one asked to transfer out of the group. 

6. The group seemed to be tightly knit, with only two or three not really 
participating. 

It was decided to continue the class as a unit and let them remain 
another year with their home-room or social studies’ teacher. Recom- 
mendations were made to next year’s teachers and parents to do the 
following: 


1. Plan study time so the week is equitably divided among the subject areas. 
2. Stress responsibility to school, home and community activities. 
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3. Limit study time at home to quiet, concentrated work uninterrupted by 
TV, radio, food, and phone calls. 

4. Concentrate on quality of work in preference to quantity. 

5. Stress and train in good study skills. 

6. Add an eighth- and ninth-grade group to be enriched or accelerated in 
all classes and permit to enroll in a French class. 

7. Be cognizant of inter-group activities and relationships. 


Accelerated Program in 1958 


7th Grade 8th Grade 9th Grade 
English and Literature ............ continued continued 
Geography (World Cultural) ....... U. S. History Civics 
7th and 8th Grade Mathematics ... . . Algebra Algebra 
EE ov dcowe saevesasntee dul continued Science/ Type 
Sewing/ Cooking ................. continued French I or 
Mech. Draw/Wood .............. Metals/ Electricity other electives 
Phy. Ed/Chorus or Band .......... continued continued 
Accelerated Program for 1959 and 1960 
7th Grade 8th Grade 9th Grade 
English and Literature ............ English 1 Semester continued 
POINTE bocce cas cehtocaced 
GY oy. ceuiels cadicnwls sueaade U. S. History Civics 
7th and 8th Grade Math .......... Algebra Geometry 
DOT SH bs duccwaveteweede Science/ Art Science/ 
Elective 
1 Semester French III & 
Sewing/ Cooking ................. Cooking and Sewing ay on dies 
Mech. Draw/Wood .............. or Electricity and ‘ 
electives 
Metals 
Phy. Ed/Chorus or Band .......... continued continued 


The program is so expanded that when a superior student leaves junior 
high school, he may have at least 3 subject areas, if not 4, depending 
on his ninth-grade elective, of the tenth-grade program fulfilled. He 
then has time to take all of his sciences, mathematics and possibly 
another foreign language before the twelfth grade. His English and 
social studies classes are all planned on the enriched and accelerated 
program in high school. In twelfth grade he will be offered college 
English and advanced college mathematics. With summer school, if he 
wishes, there is a strong possibility that he may enter college on the 
sophomore level or do the eleventh and twelfth grade in one year, which- 
ever seems most beneficial to him. Also, with this plan, he will have 
ample time for interesting electives and other school activities. 

Such are the barest essentials of the program. There are more deeply 
involved problems than just the mechanics of administration. The supe- 
rior students are placed in unnatural situations because their special 
aptitudes and achievements seem to institute problems peculiar to their 
own group. Environmental factors affect the group at Lincoln in the 
following ways: 
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1. Wide economic variance 

2. Varied strong cultural patterns 

3. Racial and religious prejudices 

4. Varied social and economic values 


BENEFITS OF THE PROGRAM 

At this juncture in the program, the following benefits have been noted: 
. Intensified interest, school-wide, in academic achievement 
. Development of respect among the students for higher academic standards 
Fuller teacher participation in school planning 
Higher teacher morale 
Pupil morale at an all-time high 
. Discipline problems in all groups very low 
Homework has become a standard policy 
. Outstanding parent and community cooperation and interest 
. Much closer cooperation and understanding among elementary, junior-, 
and senior-high schools 

10. A more serious and respectful attitude on the part of all students for the 
school as an institution of learning experiences for future utilization 


OCHOAMNAAODe 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 

1. The under-achieving, high-ability student has not been properly chal- 
lenged at this point. 

2. Inter-group relations within the accelerated group are not of the best. 

3. Quality, not quantity of work, needs continual emphasis. 

4. Personal-social adjustment within the group and between individuals needs 
clarification and understanding. 

5. Parental understanding of group dynamics needs to be developed. 

How to achieve these ends is indeed the problem of problems. Most of 
the responsibility for the personal-social relationships must be carefully 
worked out by the counselors and principal before bringing the problems 
out for discussion. Careful counseling with individual pupils, parents, 
and teachers will be necessary before group dynamics can proceed. Prog- 
ress will necessarily be slow, perhaps rocky and even unsuccessful at 
times. We can only proceed with caution and understanding, hoping 
gradually to build good inter-cultural understandings and acceptance. 

The under-achiever is more easily cared for. The program next fall will 
include two seventh-grade accelerated sections because of increased 
enrollment. One class will be heavily weighted with high ability, under- 
achievers, and the other class with high-achievers and a smaller number 
of the under-achievers. Case studies will be kept on these under-achievers. 
They and. their parents will be worked with and counseled as often as 
seems necessary. Teachers will concentrate on study habits and skills. 
The students’ progress will be carefully evaluated with them and their 
parents on the average of once every five weeks or at the mid-point of our 
marking system. Case conferences will be held at regular intervals with 
all participating faculty. 

We, at Lincoln, think our program for the superior student is a good 
one. We realize it has flaws, but each year we try to eliminate weak spots. 























Teacher and Pupil Opinions of 


Instructional Television 


JAMES N. JACOBS 
JOAN BOLLENBACHER 


1 Donnie the school year 1958-59, three experiments were conducted 
in the Cincinnati public schools relative to the effectiveness of television 
in the instructional process. The experiments were conducted for a full 
year in sixth-grade science, seventh-grade mathematics, and ninth-grade 
biology. In addition to determining pupil and teacher attitudes as 
reported in this article, the experiments also were directed toward deter- 
mining (1) the relative effectiveness of television instruction in com- 
parison to regular classroom instruction; (2) whether television instruction 
was equally effective for pupils of varying levels of ability; and (3) 
whether a significant amount of in-service teacher growth occurs as a 
result of the classroom teacher viewing the telecasts. Generally, it was 
found that televised instruction did no. prove equally effective for pupils 
of varying levels of mental ability. The particular ability level which 
seemed to benefit most from television instruction was simply the one 
toward which the television instruction was geared. Ability groups other 
than the latter apparently achieved more by regular conventional class- 
room methods of instruction. Also, there was no measurable degree of 
in-service teacher growth as reflected by the achievement of pupils taught 
by teachers who had the benefit of viewing the television series. The 
teacher and pupil opinions regarding instructional television reported in 
the following sections were derived within the framework of the three 
experiments indicated above. 


TEACHER OPINIONS OF INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 


Underlying the effective use of instructional television is the important 
factor of teacher attitudes toward the medium. The basic concept of the 
use of instructional television in the Cincinnati public schools has been 
primarily in terms of its use as a complementary instructional device with 
the teacher performing many crucial functions. In the biology and 
seventh-grade mathematics experiments, the teacher was responsible for 
from seventy to seventyfive per cent of the total instructional time devoted 
to the subject. 


James N. Jacobs is Assistant in Appraisal Services and Joan Bollenbacher is Super- 
visor in Appraisal Services, Cincinnati Public Schools, 608 East Macmillan Street, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 
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The function of the classroom teacher is largely that of clarification, 
discussion, and, in general, adapting the telecasts to the individual needs 
and abilities of pupils. For example, in the high-ability school in the 
biology experiment, the role of the classroom teacher was primarily that 
of elaboration and giving greater depth to what was presented by tele- 
vision. In other schools, where the ability levels of the pupils were some- 
what lower, the role of the classroom teacher was somewhat different in 
that more time was spent in clarification. It is apparent that the classroom 
teacher conditions, to a large extent, the effective use of instructional 
television. 

In order to determine the opinions and attitudes which the teachers in 
these experiments fostered toward instructional television, an educational 
television opinionnaire was constructed and administered toward the end 
of the school year. The opinionnaires were anonymous. A total of 28 
opinionnaires were sent to teachers viewing television in the three experi- 
ments: 15 to the sixth-grade science teachers, 9 to the seventh-grade 
mathematics teachers, and 4 to the ninth-grade biology teachers. The 
Educational Television Opinionnaire represents a hypothetical conversa- 
tion between two teachers discussing educational] television. After certain 
statements made in the conversation, the respondent indicates either 
agreement or disagreement. 

Of the 28 opinionnaires sent to classroom teachers viewing television, 
26 were returned. Table 1 summarizes the results of this opinionnaire in 
terms of the percentage of teachers agreeing with the various statements 
contained in the opinionnaire. For the sake of continuity, the statements 
in Table 1 are in the same sequence as that presented in the opinionnaire 

For each item on the opinionnaire, the hypothesis that the proportion 
of agree responses to disagree responses did not differ significantly was 
tested; i.e., 50 per cent agree with the statement and 50 per cent disagree 
with the statement. A chi square test was used in order to determine the 
significance of deviations from this hypothesis. 

An inspection of the statements made in the opinionnaire will indicate 
that there are approximately the same number of statements which may 
be considered pro-television as there are anti-television. Since there were 
15 teachers involved in the sixth-grade science experiment, it is obvious 
that their reaction is given the greatest weight. 

In general, the results shown in Table 1 indicate that teachers tend to 
have rather definite opinions regarding the issues pointed up in the 
opinionnaire. Only 7 of the 19 responses revealed no signficant differences 
from an equal agree-disagree reaction. In view of these results, the 
following conclusions seem warranted: 


1. Most teachers feel that instructional television is an asset to education, 
although reaction is evenly divided as to whether they would be willing to 
engage another class in television and whether they receive the personal satisfac- 
tion in television classes that they do in regular classes. 
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TABLE 1. Percentages of Agree Responses to the Educational Tele- 
vision Opinionnaire made by Teachers Whose Classes Viewed Television in 
the Sixth-Grade Science, Seventh-Grade Mathematics, and Ninth-Grade 
Biology Experiment, Cincinnati Public Schools, 1958-59. 




















































disagree responses. 


personal satisfaction in TV classes that I do in my regular classes. 


Percentage 
Opinionnaire Statements Agreeing 
N=26 
1. Generally, I feel instructional television is an asset to education. 92.3 * 
2. From the students’ point of view, I think the course content is much 
more comprehensive than anything I have been able to produce. 65.3 
3. As compared to the uninterrupted lesson of the TV teacher, a class- 
room teacher interacting with students simply cannot cover as much 
material. 53.8 
4. In addition, since the television teacher is doing such a good job, 100.0 * 
5. I am getting many good ideas regarding teaching methods which I 
am applying to my other classes. 100.0 * 
6. My major concern is the difficulty of maintaining continuity between 
the televised lessons and my own classroom instruction 34.6 
7. Although I agree the television teacher is very good, I think the 
problem is that we simply teach differently and cannot, therefore, 
articulate our instruction properly. 23.0 * 
8. I do not think the students are learning as much as they should, 42.3 
9. and the articulation problem may be the reason. 115° 
10. Perhaps the effectiveness of television instruction depends upon 
which course is being televised. 88.4 * 
11. I have noticed, however, that my students tend to be restless when 
viewing the televised lessons, 26.9 * 
12. although I have a hunch that a shorter telecast would remedy that 
situation. 15.3 ° 
13. I have found that my teaching load has been somewhat lessened due 
to the televised lessons. 3.8 * 
14. Frankly, I would rather spend more time in preparation and teach 
my course the way I think it should be taught. 53.8 
15. Televised teaching will lead to regimentation and curriculum rigidity, 26.9 * 
16. and may eventually threaten our very jobs. 0.0* 
17. Whatever disadvantages televised instruction has, I think the teaching 
process, enriched by the high quality television lessons which we 
receive, is enhanced. 88.4 * 
18. If I have the opportunity to engage my class in TV instruction again 
next year, I will certainly be most willing. 65.3 
19. Well, each to his own opinion, but personnaly, I don’t receive the 


42.3 


* This proportion represents a significant deviation from the equality of agree- 






















2. About half of the teachers feel that a similar degree of comprehensive- 
ness of instruction can be achieved in the conventional classroom as compared 


to the television instruction. 
3. Almost all of the teachers felt that the quality of television instruction 


was high and that they obtained and were applying many good ideas regarding 


teaching methods. 
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4. Teachers are evenly divided as to whether they feel students are learning 
as much by television as they should, but they do not feel the articulation of 
the television lesson and the classroom portion of instruction is a serious prob- 
lem. They do believe that the effectiveness of television instruction depends 
upon the course being televised. 

5. In the teachers’ judgment, pupils viewing television do not tend to be 
restless. 

6. Teachers find that subjects taught by television result in a teaching load 
equal to or greater than the normal load incurred in the conventional classroom. 

7. Most teachers do not believe that television instruction will lead to regi- 
mentation and curriculum rigidity. No teacher felt that instructional television 
would threaten his job. 


Purim OPINIONS OF INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 


It is obvious that there is a dual relationship between the opinions of 
teachers and those of pupils. It has been observed, for example, that 
teachers with somewhat negative attitudes toward instructional television 
tend to convey these attitudes, either consciously or unconsciously, to 
pupils. Similarly, teachers with positive attitudes toward instructional 
television tend to condition pupil attitudes in the same direction. 

The instrument used to ascertain pupil opinion was constructed locally, 
and utilized the same type of format as the teacher opinionnaires; i.e., 
a hypothetical conversation is presented in which the respondent either 
agrees or disagrees with various statements made in the conversation. 
This opinionnaire was administered to all pupils who viewed television 
in the sixth-grade science, seventh-grade mathematics, and ninth-grade 
biology experiments. 

The opinions indicated in this study represent an expression of attitude 
at one particular time and do not necessarily represent opinions of pupils 
over long periods of time. For example, an opinionnaire administered to 
a class of sixth-grade science pupils after a telecast which was not particu- 
larly appealing to this group would likely be biased against television, in 
spite of the fact that perhaps the telecasts in general may have been rather 
appealing. Since the opinionnaire was administered during the last week 
of April and through the month of May, the results reflect, in general, 
the opinions of pupils at the end of one school year of televised instruction. 

It should be pointed out that the pupils in each experiment were 
classified as below average, average, and above average with respect to 
academic ability. This was done in order to determine whether pupil 
achievement and/or opinions differed significantly among ability classifi- 
cations. 

Since the major cbjectives of the statistical analysis of the data were to 
determine the significance of difference in responses of pupils among the 
three subjects taught by television and among the three pupil ability 
levels, chi square tests were made to determine the significance of 
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difference. The hypothesis tested in these analyses is that of random 
sampling from a common population. It should be pointed out that the 
hypothesis being tested in no way reflects the absolute percentage of 
pupils agreeing with any given statement, but rather concerns itself with 
the significance of deviation of percentages among the various classifica- 
tions, whether these classifications are by subject or by pupil ability level. 

The percentages of pupils agreeing with the various statements pooled 
by subjects and by pupil ability level separately are shown in Table 2. 
The percentages shown in parentheses immediately following each state- 
ment represent the total weighted percentage of agree responses for that 
item. The percentages followed by an asterisk show that a significant chi 
square value was obtained, indicating that the hypothesis of random 
sampling from a common population was rejected. 

An inspection of Table 2 indicates, generally, that pupil opinion 
regarding instructional television is favorable. This is indicated by the 
fact that more than 50 per cent of the pupils reacted positively to all of 
the statements which may be considered favorable toward television. 
Similarly, signficantly less than 50 per cent of the pupils agreed to those 
statements which may be considered unfavorable toward television. The 
very last statement which asks whether or not a subject presented by 
television would be elected if the opportunity was given perhaps indicates 
best the generalized attitude pupils have toward instructional television. 
For this item, 64.1 per cent of the pupils indicated that they would elect 
to take another subject by television if they had the opportunity. 

The analysis of responses by subjects reveals that the percentage of 
agree responses made to 7 of the 16 statements showed significant differ- 
ences. Furthermore, inspection of these 7 statements (1, 2, 6, 10, 14, 15, 
and 16) reveals that in each instance, the reactions of the sixth-grade 
science pupils were more favorable toward instructional television than 
those made by either the seventh-grade mathematics or the ninth-grade 
biology pupils. It is most interesting to note that over 80 per cent of the 
science pupils felt that they were learning more by television, while only 
somewhat over 47 per cent of the mathematics and biology pupils felt 
that they were learning more by television. This is surprising in light of 
the achievement test results which indicated that in the science experiment 
only a relatively few pupils, i.e., the rather bright pupils, tended to 
benefit more from television than from conventional classroom instruction. 

A second interesting aspect in the analysis of differences among subjects 
is the trend for the more favorable attitudes toward instructional television 
to be expressed in the following order: sixth-grade science pupils, seventh- 
grade mathematics pupils, and ninth-grade biology pupils, respectively. 
It may be questioned whether this trend is indeed a reflection of differ- 
ences in the type of subject taught or whether it is a function of age or 
maturity differences. It is apparent that the younger (science pupils) 
tend to prefer television to a greater extent than do the older (biology) 
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pupils. Since investigations generally have shown a negative relationship 
between preference toward televiewing and grade level, it is possible that 
the age factor is more than likely the cause of this trend. 

The analysis of responses pooled by ability level indicates that the 
percentage of agree responses to four statements showed significant differ- 
ences (2, 11, 15, and 16). Inspection of the percentages of agree responses 
to these items reveals generally that the more favorable reaction to tele- 
vision was made by pupils in the below-average ability classification. 
Pupils in the above-average ability classification showed the least favor- 
able reaction to instructional television, while pupils in the average 
ability classification expressed a preference for instructional television 
somewhere between that indicated by the above-average and the below- 
average ability classifications. 

In view of the achievement test results, it is somewhat surprising to 
note that reactions to statements varied more widely among pupils classi- 
fied by subjects rather than among pupils classified by inability level. As 
explained previously, however, it is suspected that the age factor is more 
casual of the observed differences among subjects than is the type of 
subject. 

The percentage of pupils liking instruction by television (78.1) and the 
percentage finding the programs very interesting (76.7) are higher than 
the percentage of pupils who would elect to take another subject by 
television (64.1). It is possible the pupils felt that other subjects could 
not be presented as effectively by television as the subject they were 
taking by television. 

The direction of preference for instruction by television as reflected by 
pupil opinion appears to be somewhat independent of pupil achievement. 
In the science experiment, in fact, a larger percentage of pupils in the 
average and below-average ability classifications felt they learned more 
and would prefer to take another subject by television than did pupils in 
the above-average ability classification, although the above-average ability 
pupils profited relatively more by television instruction than did the 
average or below-average ability pupils. There appears to be, however, 
a somewhat higher relationship between preference toward television and 
achievement for pupils in the mathematics and biology experiments. This 
may be a function of the age and maturity of the latter pupils who may 
be better able to judge the amount they have learned than the younger 
pupils. The conclusions of this aspect of the investigation are as follows: 


1. The highest preference for instructional television was exhibited by sixth- 
grade science pupils, followed by seventh-grade mathematics pupils and ninth- 
grade biology pupils, respectively. It is hypothesized that age rather than sub- 
ject is the factor responsible for this trend. 

2. The highest preference for instructional television was exhibited by below- 
average ability pupils, followed by average ability pupils and above-average 
ablity pupils, respectively. 
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3. Over three fourths of all pupils “liked instructional television very much” 
and found the programs “very interesting.” 

4. Although pupils felt that the visuals connected with television made it 
easier for them to learn, they also felt frustrated at their lack of opportunity to 
ask questions during the telecast. 

5. Most pupils did not feel that television instruction was too demanding 
and seemed to prefer the uninterrupted lesson characteristic of instructional 
television. 

6. About 50 per cent of the pupils had difficulty in being attentive to the 
telecast for the entire lesson. 














The Statistics of the Organizational Child 


JAMES W. RUSSELL 


‘Ties and chance happen to us all. The race goes not necessarily to 
the best counseled and taught. Someone with little formal education may 
still become quite rich and influential. At the same time, teachers and 
counselors can help to improve the odds an individual has in favor of 
upward personality and occupational mobility. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL CHILD 

The ability of institutions to control and bring conformity among their 
members has always been related to technology. The Romans had a well- 
developed technology of control in laws, communications systems, and 
law enforcement agents. Today, “brain washing” symbolizes an extreme 
in thought control. “Propaganda” is a technique of mass influence. That 
large organizations bring conformity among the managerial-professional 
groups was argued by Whyte. The most effective means of control 
pertains to those that make the individual an ardent seeker after approval 
and status. 

The statistics of juvenile delinquency seem to suggest that many have 
“a mind of their own.” Actually, juvenile delinquency tends to center in 
localities where controls over the young are weak, and where conflicts 
exist between those homes and the culture of the community. 

The “rags to riches” tradition of the America of the past does not check 
with socio-economic differences. The upper level groups are the ones 
who send their children to college in the largest proportions and it is their 
children who tend to fill the managerial-professional positions. 

Even so, there is a leveling process going on in this country and in 
western Europe. Living standards are high and moving upward. Indiffer- 
ence to politics and intellectual controversy and searching are widely seen 
among the young of today. Does this reflect something very basic about 
the way human beings react to “easy” life? How will such young people 
fare in long-range competition at the frontiers of science with their 
counterpart in the countries of Asia that are becoming so vigorous and 
interested in “catching up?” 

If there is an “organizational child” and, if his existence is highly 
incompatible with the nature of our need for people to cope with tech- 
nology and organizational leadership, can schools be organized to com- 


James W. Russell, 209 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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pensate for the destructive effects—if they are destructive—of high living 
standards and shortages in many occupations? 

If adults, especially the college graduates entering the managerial- 
professional type of occupation must be “organizational men,” then for 
the young to be “organizational children” would almost seem fortunate. 
Actually, our culture is coming to stress such things as creativity, inte- 
grating ability, social and verbal communication skills all of which are 
incompatible with the world of the “organizational man.” 

If our young are becoming “organizational children,” this is more serious 
than juvenile delinquency. The delinquent can be put behind bars. From 
his point of view, this may not be a very satisfactory solution; however, 
from the point of view of the survival of the community, he would then be 
no threat, at least not until he had been “graduated,” or released, from 
his prison. 

The “organizational child” on the other hand is failing to become what 
he must become to do his part in our world. If he is kept dependent by 
parents, who want to continue to have him as their “baby,” or if the 
organizational structure and teaching methods or subject matter are 
inadequate or simply too unwieldy to help him as an individual, then it 
becomes a matter of the maintenance of a way of life. Something has to 
be done about it. 

The leadership and creative talent for a country comes from a selective 
process in which many participate but few are chosen. This should begin 
in the school. The young who are making the most progress and showing 
the most promise should be honored and given special help. This is being 
done, of course, to some extent with scholarships and other recognition 
and assistance to those showing the most promise. It should begin long 
before high-school graduation, however. 


Mosiuity Witnin Epucation 

The child who keeps company with companions, seen by parents as 
“bad,” may be sent off to a private school. This has been used by parents 
as a method to combat delinquency-prone conditions. Mobility can also 
work to help combat the “organizational child” syndrome. If somehow 
things are going too well for a youngster, it may be time to bring about a 
bit of trauma—under guidance. 

The existence of schools for “exceptional children” gives additional 
opportunity for mobility. If the big schools are concentrating on the 
middle group, then when “exceptionality” appears, there should be a 
place to send it or him. Bigness and increasing willingness on the part of 
the public to support education increase the practicality of this sort of 
thing. 

Mobility need not always be “upward.” A student who wants to study 
a technical or trade subject may also be able to put forth a great amount 
of effort and develop enthusiasm that in itself is new for him. 
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The long-range goal of producing as much integrating and creative 
ability as possible in our culture need not be defeated by either vocational 
or classical subject matter. Teachers of ability, meeting with students 
who can learn, can increase the chances that any subject matter will 
produce “transfer” or will be “integrated” in dealing with broad issues. 
Providing for great variety along with mobility with counseling seems not 
so much an answer as a concession to lack of one, plus the fact that we 
simply cannot afford to take a chance on being wrong. 


THE CHANCES FOR IMPROVING POTENTIAL 


Ambition and ability do not always go together. The most able students 
may be the very personification of the organzational child, while some of 
less ability are full of intellectual curiosity and eager to do what they 
seem not to be suited to do. Can potential be brought up to ambition? 

The research on this point is inconclusive. Symbolized by the “I.Q. 
raisers,’ those who want to raise potential are optimistic, sometimes, 
about the possibilities in this direction. The constancy of the 1.Q., how- 
ever, is accepted with qualifications. 

Personality factors are important, apparently, in determining intelli- 
gence and ability to function as a scientist or scholar. Remedial services, 
including psychotherapy and reading courses, might be able to do much 
for some individuals and, therefore, should be provided for the few it 
can help for sure, if not for the many it may help to some degree. 


Tue Statistics OF SELECTIVITY 

There is an element of danger in a statistical approach. With population 
going up so fast, this will become increasingly true as time goes along. 
It becomes too easy to allow a small percentage to be expendable. If 
there are so many, then talking about them by classification makes sense. 
Human experience should have brought us to the place where the 
community can resolve educational controversy without resorting to all- 
or-none thinking. 

The use of modern medical services enables most babies born to 
survive to adulthood. How does this effect, in time, the evolution of the 
species? What about improved nutrition? As population grows, a very 
small percentage still represents many individuals. Man is a very adapt- 
able creature, anyway, and the limits of his learning ability, under 
optimum conditions, are still difficult to envision. 

This statistical process, then, gives a basis for great variation in material 
with which schools can work. Added to this is the even greater variation 
in conditions to which the individual is exposed in the course of his life 
cycle. His personal—or interpersonal—experiences are more varied. Vicar- 
iously, through TV, the moving pictures, and the printed word, he is 
exposed to a vast array of ideas and emotional reactions and climates. 
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What a crime for the individual to build defenses against the trouble 
of thinking about all this. Life is pleasant-why bother? A country like 
Germany can survive incredible hardships and disappointment after 
fantastic endeavors, and tenacious resistence to the onslaughts of a human 
enemy. Can Germany—or other western countries—survive prosperity? 
It may be much more difficult. 


CONCLUSION 


The failure of the young to respond to opportunity to learn can be more 
dangerous to a country than any external threat. Survival becomes more 
of a challenge to educational organization than to military organization. 
Mobility with counseling is one possible answer. Schools should be more 
numerous rather than larger, and provide a range of motivational, teaching 
method and subject matter conditions. 


























SHEEPSKIN-For a Cold Shoulder 


GORDON GRINDSTAFF 


L WAS Graduation Day at Ewe University. Ewe U, a coeducational 
college for sheep, was teeming with excitement as time for the sheepskin 
ceremony drew near. Simon Sh2ep was as excited as anyone. He had 
worked hard to earn his diploma, and now the time had nearly arrived 
when he would receive it. But what type of diploma would he get? 
Simon had heard rumors that more than one kind of certificate would be 
awarded this year. 

As Simon sat in the second row, thinking about the diploma which he 
would soon get, the program began. Dr. Frederick Fieldflock, the presi- 
dent of Ewe University, welcomed the visitors. The graduating class 
bleated the school song, “You, Ewe U.” Dr. Fieldflock returned to the 
podium to give a brief address in which he encouraged all the graduating 
sheep to continue their education. His talk was entitled, “Don’t Take It 
on the Lamb.” Simon thought the program would never end. 

Finally came time for the presentation of diplomas. Simon sat on the 
edge of his chair, in great anticipation. Would the speaker tell about the 
diplomas now? 

“What kind will I get?” Simon thought. 

“This year we have several different diplomas,” the speaker explained. 
“There is a change from last year, when we issued only one diploma to 
everyone. Now there are five different diplomas, each signifying separate 
standards of achievement. By providing different sheepskins, we have 
solved the problem of sheep scholastic standards. 

“I shall now describe each type of diploma,” he announced. 

Simon held his breath. 

“Number One. Magna cum lambie Sheepskin, awarded to those who 
have maintained supreme sheep standards. Requirements include mem- 
orization of Charles Lamb. Most important attainment, of course, is the 
superb mastery of Bleating, Blighting, and Sheepmanship. 

“Two. Superlative Sheep Sheepskin, which requires being a perfect 
lamb for all four years. Some sheep in this category would have been 
magna cum lambie but changed their majors to Bleating in the middle 
of their sheepschool stream. 

“Number Three. High Sheep Sheepskin, earned by those who rammed 
their way through the course! 


~ Gordon Grindstaff is Assistant Principal of Wilmette Junior High School, 17th and 
Spencer Avenues, Wilmette, Illinois. 
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“Next—Plain Sheepskin, given to those who were put out to mental 
pasture. 

‘Last. Fair-to-Mutton Sheepskin, awarded to sheepish sheep. These 
sheep usually have a bleep-bloop bleep and wishy-washy wool. One 
might consider sheep who receive this diploma as Also-Rams.” 

The sheep all filed by Dr. Fieldflock to receive their diplomas. Simon 
could hardly wait, after his was handed him, to return to his seat so that 
he could find out which of the five diplomas was his. 

He found out quickly. On the top of his certificate was a big 5. Simon 
was at the bottom of Fair-to-Mutton sheepskin holders. In scholastic rank, 
he was the last lamb listed. 

As soon as the final diploma had been awarded, Dr. Fieldflock said to 
the audience, “This ends the distribution of sheepskins. Now you all see, 
the five types of diplomas now enable us to separate the sheep from the 
goats. The descriptions you have heard this afternoon can now be inter- 
preted by employing butchers, cotton mill merchants, and producers of 
Christmas plays. Now we have a sheepskin with meat in it!” 

As the flock was breaking up, Simon turned to his friend, Isabella Sheep. 

“Let’s go, Isabella,” he bleated sadly. “It’s turning cold.” 

“I'm freezing,” she baaed. 

They talked as they hoofed it down the path. 

“Well,” Simon shivered, “I may be a square sheep, but I'm not so dumb 
that I can’t tell mutton from marrow. I'll show ‘em. I’m not going to hang 
my diploma on the wall, like every other sheep does. I’m going to make my 
Number Five Diploma more useful than President Fieldflock ever in- 
tended it to be!” 

So Simon put his sheepskin over his shoulders and went on home, warn 
as toast. 








Housing the Excess 


H. JAMES GREENE 


‘i increased number of students registered in our public schools 
makes it increasingly difficult for local school boards to provide sufficient 
facilities to house the excess students. Children appear more rapidly than 
facilities can be provided. Population increases arithmetically, by con- 
stantly adding on, whereas the facilities are increased geometrically, by 
continuously dividing. Surveys of needs throughout the nation indicate 
that this problem will be with us for some time. It seems dubious if 
the need for classrooms will ever be met, according to present standards. 

The responsibility for providing for the excess rests with the building 
principal. A school which has been functioning effectively on a seven- 
or eight-period day cannot easily accomodate a large number of students 
and meet the standards. The principal must determine just how the 
challenge may be met, and still maintain the best school situation possible. 

One obvious solution is to house one half of the students for the four 
hours (8:00-12:00) before noon, and the other half for the four hours 
beginning at 12:00 noon. This however is neither efficient nor desirable. 
The students are limited to a half day in school. This arrangement miti- 
gates against a developing school spirit, allows too much free time for 
students out of school, and makes it impossible to adhere to the recom- 
mended minimum time requirement. One group of students must leave 
home too early, while the other group returns home too late. This also 
adds to the expense of transporting bus students. 

Another solution is to extend the school day from eight to eleven 
periods. Students under this system will come to school as early as seven 
A.M., whereas others may remain in school as late as five or six P.M. 
This is a system whereby one group of students will arrive for period one 
and leave at the end of period eight. Other students will arrive in time for 
period two, three or four, and remain to period nine, ten, or eleven. 

Ample provisions can be made for the lunch period. This program may 
be recommended for a school which has doubled its enrollment, but the 
disadvantages of a program of this type must be considered. The exces- 
sive cost of transporting students, the constant traffic of students in and 
out of the building, the inability to schedule activities, and the incon- 
venience to the compulsory attendance laws are noticeable disadvantages. 
Details of the extended school schedule are outlined in the September 
1959 issue of THE BULLETIN (pp. 166-76) for secondary-school principals. 

A third solution to the problem of excess enrollment is the platoon 
school. This is referred to sometimes as the Detroit Plan or the Gary 
Plan. It was introduced originally by William Wirt. Many modifications 
of this plan have been practiced in many places. The Platoon system 


(1522 pupils), Jacksonville, Florida. 
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requires special classrooms for the creative activities. A combination of 
the Winnetka Plan and the Platoon System is the mode of operation in 
some instances in our county. This plan eliminates the necessity of 
double session up to a point, it will increase the facilities up to one-quarter 
of capacity, but cannot be expected to double it. 

Courses are arranged into a content subject block and a creative activity 
block. Language arts, arithmetic, social studies, and science are organized 
in the content block, as per the Winnetka Plan, whereas, physical educa- 
tion, library, health, art, and music constitute the creative activity block. 
Being mindful of regulations as to time in minutes, and frequency of 
meeting, the content subjects are arranged in a platoon and scheduled 
for either the A.M. or P.M. session. The creative activities are scheduled 
as Platoon B and are scheduled alternately with the content block. 

The Platoon Plan uses the “Mohammed to the mountain philosophy,” 
taking students in the creative activity block to the music, art, library and 
physical education centers rather than attempting to provide duplicated 
decor and facilities in each classroom. The piano for music remains sta- 
tionary, the students move; the library remains intact. 

The platoon plan covers many of the ills of the former plan, yet, it in 
itself will be more effective in schools especially constructed for its 
operation. One obvious weakness is the moving about of students in the 
intermediate grades, although they remain with the same teacher. The 
platoon plan works to the advantage of the itinerary teacher and demands 
functional human relations between teachers. 

A fourth solution in the problem of housing the excess is the “multiple 
load and balance.” The first step in this plan is to determine the total 
capacity of the school, using all available space with the exception of the 
cafeteria and visual aid room. To the library and its capacity as required 
by regulation (to house 10%); to the gymnatorium (classes not to exceed 
55 per teacher ); to the home economics suite, and industrial arts shop with 
their statutory limitations, add the capacity of the classrooms (30 x 
number of rooms x 1.2). This will give the over-all capacity for the 
building. The arrangement of the schedule, with the necessary time ex- 
tensions will provide for slightly more than twenty-five per cent of the 
traditional capacity. 

Classes are arranged for library experiences. Thus when it becomes 
necessary to schedule four classes each period in the library, experiences 
suited to the nature of the library are offered. Likewise the student 
body of the school is divided among the seven class periods for physical 
education: four classes in homemaking and four classes in industrial 
arts, employing the use of three teachers in each area may be scheduled 
for each period. These arrangements adhere to load and balance and 
keeps each class within the recommended membership. 

With four classes in the library, six classes in the gymnatorium, and 
an extended day of one period, the capacity of the school is increased by 
thirty-five per cent of its traditional capacity. 
































The Ideal College School of Education 


RALPH H. PETERSON 


Sure IC research is responsible for much of our progress, but, 
without vivid imagination, research would yield very little. People have a 
tendency to fashion themselves as experts in many fields just because 
they have had a little more than average contact whether it be with 
baseball or photography. After being a student in several schools of 
education, I will offer what I consider a practical dream. 

I feel the school would have more intrinsic value if a more realistic 
approach were used to train teachers. This could be attained by changing 
the make-up of the college staff. Fifty per cent of the instructors should be 
chosen from active teachers in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Twenty-five per cent would be administrators who have obtained a one- 
year leave for this specific purpose. The remaining twenty-five per cent 
would be college professors with a background in theory. 

All students working for secondary-school credentials would be re- 
quired to be graduated with a teaching major and minor in two distinct 
fields. The elementary-school major would be divided into areas involv- 
ing an equal division of subject matter between reading, mathematics, 
English, science, and social studies. 

There is so much repetition in education courses that it would be 
stimulating to everyone concerned if the curriculum were studied with the 
specific purpose of condensing and defining course limits. The suggestion 
here is that all education courses offered under the Bachelor of Arts 
degree be limited to one semester each: 


Courses 
First-Semester Junior Year 1. History of Education 
2. Principles of Elementary Education or 
Principles of Secondary Education 
Second-Semester Junior Year 3. Philosophy and Psychology of Education 
4. Tests and Measurements 
First-Semester Senior Year 5. Growth and Development of the Child 


or Adolescent Psychology 
Audio Visual 
Second-Semester Senior Year 7. Techniques of Elementary Education or 
Techniques of Secondary Education 
8. Student Behavior and Discipline 


> 


Ralph H. Peterson is Principal of Avenal High School (enrollment, 9-12 grades, 
310), Avenal, California. 
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The course entitled “Student Behavior and Discipline” would be a 
laboratory type of situation. Students of various age groups could be 
brought in to act out classroom behavior patterns that plague the begin- 
ning teacher. The college students each should have the opportunity to 
be in charge of the laboratory class. Those students observing could 
then write up how they would handle the problem. Work could also be 
carried on with the local youth guidance center. Each college student 
could hold conferences with three inmates and write up the young 
wayward’s outlook on life and education. 

Both elementary- and secondary-school teachers would be required 
to take a fifth year of college, but it would be in the field of student 
teaching and internship rather than in the college classroom. The student 
would work the full year for a school district as a student teacher receiv- 
ing half pay. Three teachers and the supervising administrators would be 
assigned to help and guide the new teacher. Under such a plan, the 
cadet teacher would have to be more self reliant. He would be a vital 
part of the school. The principal and supervising teachers would grade 
the student in the form of a letter placed in the student's confidential file. 

The Master's Degree in education would be a summer school program 
requiring four summers of six units each for completion; the idea being 
that courses interwoven with experience would be of more value. The 
program should be concentrated in specialized areas such as counseling 
and guidance, handicapped children, administration, etc. 

The first course that a prospective administrator would take would last 
three months from two to four in the afternoon while school was in 
session. The same thing could be done in the summer months in a school 
conducting a summer session. The administrative student would be under 
the direct supervision of the school administrator. The person’s grade 
would be a letter of recommendation (good or bad) to be placed in the 
student's confidential file. 

Professors would not be required to do research projects along with 
their teaching load. Research would be carried on by people employed 
by institutions of higher learning for that purpose only. Teaching is not 
something that can be done on the side and incidental to a major research 
study. The professors would take part in research on a consultation 
basis only. 

All teaching personnel in the high-level institutions should be super- 
vised by classroom visits, etc. In the teaching field, regardless of the level, 
supervision is the key to improvement and to higher standards. If you 
expect little, that is what you usually get. 

The closing scene of my dream is that the school of education employ 
the many excellent classroom techniques in training new teachers rather 
than the traditional lecture method as a basis for all classroom work. 








A Follow-Up Study of Teacher 
Education Graduates—1955-58 


JOHN F. CURRY 


| SE the spring and summer of 1957 and again in 1958 a follow-up 
study was made of the students who had completed student teaching at 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas, during the 1955-56 and 1956- 
57 school years. Data were collected by means of a questionnaire. During 
the fall of 1958, the questionnaire was revised and, in January 1959, the 
new questionnaire was mailed to those students who had completed 
student teaching during the 1957-58 school year. Information was tabu- 
lated by IBM techniques. This report presents the results of those surveys. 
The total number of individual student teachers and the number of 
completed questionnaires returned each year is listed in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Percentage of Completed Forms Returned 








Number of Students Number of Forms Per Cent 
ree ‘ - 530 372 70.2 
Pe , xt 531 367 69.2 
i ae aes 560 289 51.6 
WRG 5. Tes dievnteess +s 1,621 1,028 63.4 





A study of Table 1 will show that a smaller percentage of returns was 
obtained in 1957-58 than in either of the previous years. This is accounted 
for by the fact that no follow-up letter was sent in 1959. 

One of the chief purposes of the study was to determine how many 
graduates were actively engaged in teaching. This information is 
presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. Percentages of Respondents Who Were Employed in Teaching 





Total Number Who Were Teaching Per Cent 

ELEMENTARY 

a sais ae es ae 110 92 83.6 

EES 4.0.0.0: , 114 93 81.6 

| ae . : 89 79 88.8 
SECONDARY 

1955-56...... ‘ —e 249 122 49.0 

1956-57.... how ie 221 120 54.3 

1957-58 154 97 63.0 
ALL-LEVEL 

1957-58 : ' , 46 23 50.0 
TOTALS.... : 983 626 63.7 





John F. Curry is Assistant Professor of Education in the School of Education, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 
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A study of Table 2 shows that most of the elementary majors were em- 
ployed as teachers the year following their graduation from college. The 
percentage of secondary majors employed in teaching has risen from 49 
per cent to 63 per cent in three years. This would seem to indicate that 
teaching is attracting a larger percentage of those prepared to teach. 

There has been a great deal written relative to the fact that more women 
enter teaching than men. This study endeavored to determine how many 
of each sex prepared for and how many entered teaching. This information 
is contained in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. Percentage of Each Sex Who Were Employed in Teaching 





Males Females 





Total Teaching ( Total Teaching 





ELEMENTARY 
ag . EP 7 5 71. 103 87 
1956-57. . 9 7 77 105 86 
1057-58. . 5 5 100 84 74 
SECONDARY 
S9SS-S6. . ws 68 47 107 54 
 _ ee 119 65 54 102 55 
oo. | ae 79 53 67. 75 44 
ALL-LEVEL 
a eer 22 8 36.3 24 15 


IS Faw ec enwin ss 383 211 55.1 600 415 





A study of Table 3 will show that relatively few men were prepared 
as elementary teachers and that a somewhat smaller percentage actually 
entered teaching. In each year of the study there were more men than 
women prepared as secondary teachers and in each year since 1956 a 
larger percentage of the men entered teaching. In 1957-58 slightly over 
two-thirds of the men who were qualified had accepted positions as 
teachers. 

It has been suggested that a married man cannot afford to teach. This 
study attempted to determine the relationship of marital status to teaching. 


TABLE 4. Marital Status of Respondents 





Single Married Divorced or Widowed 





Total Teaching % Total Teaching % Total Teaching % 








ELEMENTARY 
19$5-56... 47 43 
1956-57... 45 41 
1957-58. . 31 29 

SECONDARY 
1955~56... 114 61 
1956-57... 82 41 
1957-58... 71 46 

ALL-LEVEL 
1957-58.... 19 11 


worTans....... 4 272 


59 45 76 75. 
65 48 73 100 
54 46 85. 100 


131 59 45 0 
136 76 55 100 
78 47 60 100 


24 10 41 66. 
547 331 60 83 


wi oS oouv we 
ois ooo ooo 
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An examination of Table 4 will show that in every case except one a 
larger percentage of the single respondents were teaching. It is interesting 
to note the increase in percentage of married respondents on the secondary 
level who were teaching. Slightly over six out of ten respondents were 
teaching in 1957-58. 

A problem very closely related to the one of marital status is the size 
of the family. 










TABLE 5. Number of Children of Respondents 











Three or More 





Two 











Teach- Teach- Teach- Teach- 
= ing % z ing % = ing oA zs ing % 
















ELEMENTARY 
1955-56... 71 63 88.8 9 333 1 6 @&.5 7 6 85.7 
1956-57... 87 74 85.0 16 10 62.5 7 > van 4 4 100.0 
1957 -58... 84 9 9 100 8 








SECONDARY 











wer so... 1732 C6 3.7 & 11 35.5 19 13 68.4 5 1 20.0 

1956-57... 153 79 51.6 40 19 47.5 19 15 78.9 9 7 77.8 

1957-58... 117 76 65.0 20 8 40.0 12 8 66.7 5 5 100.0 
ALL-LEVEL 

1957-58... 31 16 51.6 8 3 WS 4 3 75.0 3 . a 
ToTats...... 690 447 64.8 137 65 47.7 82 63 76.8 41 32 80.0 













A study of Table 5 will show that a larger percentage of the respondents 
with no children were teaching than of those who had one child. It is 
interesting to note, however, that a larger percentage with two or more. 
children were teaching than were the teachers with no children. This 
would seem to show that respondents with more than one child are quite 
likely to enter teaching. 

Is there any relationship between age and likelihood of entering 




































teaching? 
TABLE 6. Age of Respondents 
18-23 24-29 IO-35 36 and Over 
Teach- Teach- Teach- Teach- 
# ing % # ing % # «ing v/ # ing % 
ELEMENTARY 
1955-56... 83 70 84.3 8 6 75.0 5 5 100.0 14 7 50.0 
1956-57... 89 72 81.0 11 9 81.8 1 0 0.0 12 i weer 
1957-58... 59 51 86.4 9 7 77.8 5 5 100.0 16 16 100.0 
SECONDARY 
1955-56... 160 78 48.8 78 37 47.4 6 4 66.7 5 3 60.0 
1956-57... 144 66 45.8 62 41 66.1 9 9 100.0 6 4 66.7 
1957-58... 95 59 62.1 50 32 64.0 6 3 50.0 3 3 100.0 
ALL-LEVEL 
1957-58... 13 4 88 2 1 50.0 3 2 66.7 


























59 46 78.0 





So 


TOTALS...... 658 412 62.6 231 136 59.0 34 27 80 
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An examination of Table 6 will show that elementary respondents who 
were 23 years of age or under were more likely to enter teaching than 
were those between the ages of 24 and 29. Of the respondents who had 
reached the age of 30, most entered teaching. This probably could be 
attributed to the fact that most elementary respondents were women and 
those between the ages of 24 and 29 were probably raising their family. 
The situation reversed with secondary-school teachers where the majority 
were men. The older the secondary-school teacher, the more probable was 
his entry in to teaching. 


TABLE 7. Salary of Respondents Who Were Teaching 





Under $3500 $3500-$3999 $4000-$4999 Over $5000 








Total # % # % = % : % 

ELEMENTARY 

1955-56...... 91 52 57.1 34 37.4 5 5.5 0 0.0 

1956-57...... 93 20 21.5 48 51.6 25 26.9 0 0.0 

1957-58....... 76 25 33.0 28 36.8 20 26.2 3 4.0 
SECONDARY 

1955-56 ea 121 58 49.9 51 42.1 12 10.0 0 0.0 

1956-57....... 126 32 26.7 56 46.6 32 26.7 0 0.0 

hl - e 7 18 23.4 42 54.5 17 22.1 0 0.0 
ALL-LEVEL 

1957-58....... 10 1 10.0 6 60.0 3 30.0 0 0.0 
ee 206 35.1 265 45.2 114 19.3 3 4 





An examination of Table 7 will show that there has been a rather 
marked increase in teacher's salary since 1955-56. In that year, more than 
one half of all beginning teachers earned $3500 or less. In 1957-58 only 
one third of the elementary-school teachers and less than one fourth of 
the secondary-school teachers earned less than $3500. The big increase 
came in those who earned between $4,000 and $4,999. The percentage 
of elementary-school teachers in this bracket was five times greater, and 
in the secondary-school it was two and one half times as great as in 1955- 
56. It is interesting to note that nearly all the increase came in 1956-57. 
There seemed to be a slight decrease in 1957-58. This was particularly 
true of beginning elementary teachers. 

One reads in the popular press that thousands of teachers are leaving 
the profession each year. The respondents in this study were asked to 
indicate their teaching plans for the coming year. 

The data which were presented in Table 8 would seem to show that 
the holding power of the profession is increasing. This was especially true 
of the sceondary-school teacher. Those who indicated that they did not 
intend to teach dropped each year to a low of 2.6 per cent in 1957-58. It 
should be pointed out that, at the time the questionnaires were completed, 
it was felt that the beginning minimum in Texas would be raised $800. 
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TABLE 8. Responses to the Question, 
“Do You Intend To Teach Next Year?” 

















Yes No Uncertain 
Total a % = q = % 
ELEMENTARY 
1995-36 ........ rere: 110 83 75.4 9 8.2 18 16.4 
1956-57..... ; 114 89 78.0 11 9.7 14 12.3 
1957-58.... : ‘ 78 70 89.8 5 6.4 3 3.8 
SECONDARY . 
1955-56. ... wee 242 122 50.4 70 28.9 50 20.7 
a » oo 138 62.5 52 23.5 31 14.0 
eS 78 63 80.7 2 2.6 13 16.7 
ALL-LEVEL 
SD clive s «tleblaia wav 9 x 89.0 0 0.0 1 11.0 
Re SSE Seen ice, 573 67.2 149 17.5 130 15.3 





This raise did not develop. Possibly there were a number who changed 
their plans. In 1957-58 only 4.5 per cent of the respondents indicated 
that they did not intend to teach for a least one more year. 

The respondents were requested to indicate how they felt about the 
value of their student teaching. They were not comparing it with any 
other course but rather with an ultimate. 


TABLE 9. Value of Student Teaching 











Much Some Very Little None 
Total # % # % # % 2 % 

ELEMENTARY 

1955-56..... 89 58 65.2 21 23.6 9 10.1 1 1.1 

1956-57. ... 93 63 67.8 18 19.4 10 10.7 2 2.1 

1957-58..... 78 56 71.9 21 26.8 1 ova 0 0.0 
SECONDARY 

1955-56..... 120 51 42.5 38 31.6 17 14.2 14 11.7 

1956-57..... 120 63 52.5 36 30.0 15 12.5 6 5.0 

1957-58.... 78 47 60.1 16 20.5 11 14.3 4 3.3 
ALL-LEVEL 

1957-56 .... 10 6 60.0 3 30.0 1 10.0 0 0.0 
TOTALS........ 588 344 58.5 153 26.0 64 10.9 27 4.6 





The above data would seem to indicate that these respondents valued 
their student teaching quite highly. A few who indicated that it was of no 
value wrote notes saying that their student teaching was on the secondary- 
school level and that they had been assigned to elementary schools. It is 
not known how much this affected the total ratings. It should be noted 
that an increasing percentage indicated that their student teaching was of 
“much” value. Each year more students participated in full-time teaching 
for nine weeks and probably this fact contributed to the increased value 
placed on student teaching. 
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Those respondents who were not currently employed as teachers were 
also asked about their teaching plans for the future. This information is 
contained in Table 10. 


TABLE 10. Responses to the Question, 
“Do You Intend To Teach at a Future Date?” 





Yes 





# % 
DTDs sx wenes eas 37 69 51 
1956-57... odd 
Sree 51 62 





rile arch 182 54 





A study of Table 10 will show that less than 5 per cent of those not 
teaching had no intention of teaching. More than 60 per cent indicated 
that they planned to teach at some future date. This was an increase of 
10 per cent over the previous years. Approximately one third indicated 
some uncertainty and may not be lost to the teaching profession. 

The fact that an individual has completed his college phase of teacher 
preparation and entered the profession should not mean that he has 
reached the Utopia or the pinnacle of his effectiveness. This study at- 


tempted to determine what assistance these beginning teachers received 
during their first year of teaching. Table 11 lists the responses to the 
question, “How much in-service assistance have you received this year?” 


TABLE 11. Amount of In-Service Assistance 





Much Some Very Little 





Total = % X # % 


ELEMENTARY 
1955-56..... 9 21 23 49 16 17. 
1956-57..... 87 20 23 48 55 15 17 
SPer-Ge..s5- 19 25 39 52. 12 16 


SECONDARY 
1955-56..... 121 27 22 42 34 25 20 27 
ae A Sd 14 11 60 51 29 24 14 
19$7-58..... 100 18 18 33 33 29 29 20 





119 20 266 45 126 21 79 





A study of Table 11 will show that in 1957-58 less than one fourth of 
the elementary-school teachers and less than one fifth of the secondary- 
school teachers reported that they had received “much” in-service assist- 
ance. Perhaps the greatest cause for alarm is to be found in the fact that 
more than one third of all teachers who answered the question reported 
that they had received “very little” or “no” in-service assistance. It is 
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generally conceded that the primary function of a school administrator 
is supervision of instruction, yet these beginning teachers are quite 
frequently not receiving any assistance. 

Respondents were asked to indicate the amount of in-service assistance 
that they had received from the principal. 


TABLE 12. In-Service Assistance Received from the Principal 





Much Some Very Little None 








Total 


ELEMENTARY 
1955-56 so 22 43 15 16.6 17 
1956-57... 89 ] 19 52 14 15.7 12 
1987-58... 77 24 ] 13 16.9 11 


SECONDARY 
1955-56.... 2 18 42 17 14 
1956-57..... 116 15 41 23 19 
39S TSS . ws 10 5 36 20 25.3 


24.4 
23.3 
27.8 


20.0 


| NNN 





— 
poy 


COs aah 0cae ee 18 43 102 17 





A study of Table 12 will show that elementary-school teachers reported 
more in-service assistance in 1957-58 than in any prior year. There has 
been a steady decrease in the percentage of elementary teachers who 
reported no assistance. The reverse has happened with secondary-school 
teachers. In 1955-56 slightly over 18 per cent reported “much” assistance, 
but in 1957-58 this figure had fallen to 10.1 per cent. At the other extreme 
of the scale, there has been an increase in teachers reporting no assistance 
from 24.4 per cent in 1955-56 to 27.8 per cent in 1957-58. This would 
seem to indicate that nearly one fourth of the beginning secondary-school 
teachers contacted by this study felt that they had received no on-the-job 
assistance from the principal. 

Many in-service programs are concentrated in a workshop or series 
of workshops. The respondents were requested to indicate how much 
assistance they had received from this source. 


TABLE 13. In-Service Assistance Received from Workshops 





Much Some Very Little None 








Total # % 


ELEMENTARY 
1955-56 .. 88 12 
1956-37..... @ 18 
1957-58..... 76 13 


SECONDARY 
3955-56. .... 11 
Syeeror..... 835 8 
1957-58. ... 95 18 





OS Ss ankcs Oe 80 
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The data contained in Table 13 would cause one to question the value 
of workshops as they are apparently conducted. More than one half of 
the respondents and 6 out of 10 of the secondary-school teachers reported 
that they had not received any in-service assistance from this media. In 
1957-58 the respondents were requested to indicate if there was no work- 
shop. Of the 171 persons who answered the question, there were 30 or 
17.5 per cent who indicated that their system did not have a workshop. 
There is some comfort in noting that in 1957-58 there was a big increase 
in the number of secondary-school teachers who reported that they had 
received “much” value. 

Some school systems make supervisors responsible for the in-service 
program. 


TABLE 14. In-Service Assistance Received from Supervisors 














Much Some Very Little None 
Total # % = % = % 2 % 

ELEMENTARY 

1955-56..... 79 10 12.6 27 34.2 10 12.6 32 40.6 

1956-57..... 74 7 9.5 24 32.4 20 27.0 23 31.1 

1957-56..... 7 10 13.5 31 41.9 11 14.9 22 29.7 
SECONDARY 

1955-56... 111 x 7a 27 24.3 5 4.5 7 64.0 

1956-57 .. 109 8 7.4 20 18.4 15 13.7 66 60.5 

1957-58. . . 6 11.3 14 26.4 8 15.1 25 47.2 
 . «cxake ae 49 9.8 143 28 .6 69 13.8 239 47.8 





A study of Table 14 will show that less than 10 per cent of the beginning 
teachers reported that they received “much” assistance from supervisors. 
Slightly less than one half of the respondents reported that they had 
received no assistance from supervisors. From this brief presentation it 
appears evident that beginning teachers are not receiving in-service 
assistance. 














Education Is Lawful 
RICHARD L. LOUGHLIN 


1. Basis In Divine Law 

A. Old Testament, “Genesis”: Man is made in the image of God. (1,26) 
Basis oF Democratic Beier IN INpivipvaL Diecnrry. An heir 
to heaven is no hireling or slave to state. “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” (IV, 9) Osiication. 

B. “Exodus”: Honour thy father and mother. (XX, 12) Basis or 
Respect FoR TEACHER (in loco parentis ) 

C. New Testament adds to A & B Christ’s teachings, including “The 
Sermon on the Mount,” and “Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Every Cup 1s 
IMPORTANT, IMMENSELY IMPORTANT. 


2. Basis in Natural Law 
As procreators, parents have primary rights and responsibilities. 


3. Basis in English Common Law 
“The last duty of parents to their children is that of giving 
them an education suitable to their station in life: a duty pointed out 
by reason, and of far the greatest importance of any. . . . Yet the 
municipal laws of most countries seem to be defective in this point, by not 
constraining the parent to bestow a proper education upon his children. 
Perhaps they thought it punishment enough to leave the parent, who 
neglects the instruction of his family, to labour under those griefs and 
inconveniences which his family, so uninstructed, will be sure to bring 
upon him.”—Sir Wm. Blackstone— JuveniLe DeLinguency PropHecy? 
4. Basis of State Systems in the United States 
(A chronological arrangement of pivotal legislative enactments, con- 
stitutional provisions, and judicial decisions ) 
1642 & 1647—Massachusetts Bay Colony laws requiring each town to 
teach reading, writing, religion, and colonial laws. 
1784—New York State lays foundation for present public school 
system. 
1785—Ordinance: “There shall be reserved . . . the lot No. 16 of every 
township for the maintenance of public schools.”—First FEDERAL 
GranT FOR Pusiic Epucation. 
1787—Ordinance “Northwest”: “Religion, morality, and knowledge, 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 


~ ‘Richard L. Loughlin is Chairman of the English-Speech Department of Chelsea 
Vocational High Schgol, 131 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, New York. 
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kind, schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.”—Article 3—CHARTER OF PuBLIC AND PrivaTE Epvuca- 
TION. 


1788—U.S. Constitution: “. . . promote the general Welfare.”—Preamble 
“The Congress shall have power to . . . provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States . . ."—Section 
Eight, No. 1. 


1791—Bill of Rights: “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of . . ..—Amendment One—No Favorep RELIGION 
N.B. Released Time in New York upheld by the Supreme Court 
in the recent Zorach case: “The First Amendment, however, 
does not say that in every and all respects there shall be a 
separation of Church and State. Rather, it studiously 
defines the manner, the specific ways, in which there shall 
be no concert or union or dependency one on the other.” 
“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people."—Amendment Ten—StaTE 
ConTROL OF EDUCATION 


1819—Dartmouth College Case. Rights of private institutions sustained 
in this and subsequent U.S. Supreme Court decisions. (Girard 
College, 1831; Nebraska, 1923; Oregon, 1926) 

1836—Michigan Land Ordinance. The sixteenth section of each town- 
ship is granted “to the State for the use of schools."—EpucaTION 
A STATE FUNCTION 

1862—Morril Act. Feperat Ai to State CoLLEGEs OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MEcHANIc Arts THROUGH LAND GRANTS 


1868—Fourteenth Amendment: “. . . nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law . . .” 
—Section One.—U.S. Supreme Court Fina AutHority In SOME 
MATTERS 


1876—Congress compels new states to give Non-SECTARIAN, PuBLIC 
EDUCATION. 


1889—Louisiana Case: Bequests to school districts are valid. 


1900—Virginia Case: State Has AutrHoriry TO DETERMINE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE StructURE BUT Must Orrer Eoua.ity oF OpporTUNITY. 
~Indiana Case: “As the power over schools is a legislative one, it 
is not exhausted by exercise. The legislature having tried one 
plan is not precluded from trying another.”—State v. Harworth 

122 Indiana 462,23N.E.946 
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1905—Michigan Case. Ricut or State LecisLaturE To CREATE OR 
ALTER ScHooL Districts 


1906—Holmes and Bull Furniture Company v. John B. Hedges, County 
Treasurer, 13 Washington 698: Responsibility for the creation 
and organization of school districts is legislative. 


1914—Smith-Lever Act. States MATCH FEDERAL FunNps For TRAINING. 


1917—Smith-Hughes Act: Federal funds provided to assist states in 
stimulating VocationaL Epucation. (Supplemented by later 
acts sponsored by George et al.) 


1920—National Defense Act. First Fev. Am Dmectiy to Loca.ities 


1923—Nebraska Case. Computsory ATTENDANCE, reasonable regula- 
tions, instruction in English, but foreign language lessons O.K.'d. 


1926—Oregon Case: “The child is not the mere creature of the state. 
Those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right 
coupled with the high duty to recognize and prepare him for 
additional duties.” Private Epucation REAFFIRMED 


1927—Missippi Case. Maintenance of school system approved 


1928—Louisiana Textbook Decision. Cump BeNnerir THEory UPHELD. 
Books, not sectarian, furnished free to private and public schools. 
AMENDED TO INCLUDE EDUCATIONAL SupPLIES—1935 


1933-1940 Emergency Measures: Depression (CCC, NYA, CWA, PWA, 
WPA, FERA, etc.); W.W. I( Lanham Act '41, Public Laws; e.g., 
No. 346-“G.I. Bill;’ Korean War Public Law No. 550-1952) 


1946—National School Lunch Act 
————New Jersey Bus Decision. TRANSPORTATION FOR ALL CHILDREN 


1948—Illinois ex rel McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203. No 
ReEuicious INSTRUCTION ON TAX-SUPPORTED PROPERTY 


1954—Brown v. B. of Ed., 347 U.S. 483, Sup. Ct. 686. No SecrEecaTION 
tn Pusiic ScHooits. “Eguat Protection or Laws GUARANTEED 
BY THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT.” 


1958—National Defense Education Act. Funds available for loans to 
college students.. Teacher Recruitment Inducement: 50% of debt 
will be forgiven for five years of teaching. 
State School Codes usually determine the minimum program of 
education. Permissive laws grant local school districts reasonable 


freedom. 





The Achievement, Aptitudes, and 
Personalities of National Merit Scholars 
and Certificate of Merit Winners’ 

JOHN L. HOLLAND 


Psion: reports have shown that both National Merit Scholars and 
Certificate of Merit winners have enjoyed unusual scholastic success in 
their freshman year at college (6, 7). Although the differences in aca- 
demic achievement between these talented groups of students are small, 
often negligible, we are continuing our search for ways to select students 
who have potential for academic achievement and for unusual post- 
college achievement and creativity. 

In a recent article in this publication, the undergraduate achievement 
of Merit Scholars and Certificate of Merit winners in the 1957 program 
was reported (8). The present report compares the academic achieve- 
ment of Scholars and C of M winners in the 1958 program. In addition, 
these groups are compared with respect to their high-school rank and their 
scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), the Sixteen Personality 
Factor Questionnaire (16 P.F.), the Vocational Preference Inventory 
(VPI), and the National Merit Student Survey (NMSS). The results of 
these comparisons provide an estimate of the student’s personal charac- 
teristics which are emphasized by the selection board when it chooses 
Scholars. The average scores of these talented groups also reveal their 
similarities and differences with respect to the typical college student. 


As part of a three-inventory assessment battery, the 16 P.F., NMSS, 
and VPI were administered by mail to a one-sixth random sample of the 
1958 finalists. The present study is based on 65.2 per cent of this sample 
of finalists: 617 boys, 307 girls. Form A of Cattell’s Sixteen Personality 
Factors test was used. This inventory is well known and has been 
described in a number of publications (1, 3). 

The Vocational Preference Inventory used in this study is a revised 
edition of the Holland Vocational Preference Inventory (5), which con- 
sists of 263 scored items (occupational titles) in a pool of 300 items. The 
VPI contains 12 scales in all: two response-set scales and ten personality 
scales. The response-set scales are: (a) Infrequency and (b) Acqui- 


“1 This study was partially supported by research grants from the National Science Foundation 
and the Old Dominion Foundation. Acknowledgment is made to Miss Laura Kent for her 
editorial assistance. 

John L. Holland is Director of Research, National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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escence. The remaining scales are: (a) Physical Activity, (b) Intellectu- 
ality, (c) Sociability, (d) Conformity, (e) Verbal Activity, (f) Emotion- 
ality, (g) Control, (h) Aggressiveness, (i) Masculinity-Femininity, and 
(j) Status. 

The National Merit Student Survey is a ten-variable achievement in- 
ventory constructed by the National Merit staff from a survey of the 
literature; it was designed to predict college grades and post-college 
achievement. It includes the following scales: (a) Internal-External 
Orientation, (b) Dominance, (c) Parental Press, (d) Scholarship, (e) 
Play, (f) Dependence, (g) Intellectualism, (h) Persistence, (i) Super 
Ego, and (j) Tolerance for Ambiguity. 

Table 1 summarizes the differences between Merit Scholars and C of M 
winners in terms of their college freshman grades, HSR, and SAT, 16 P.F., 
VPI, and NMSS scores. 

For boys, the Merit Scholars have significantly higher college and high- 
school grades, and verbal and mathematical aptitudes. The personality 
inventories suggest some slight differences between Scholars and Certifi- 
cate winners. Compared to C of M winners, Scholars appear to be more 
introspective and silent (F, Surgency ), shy (H, Adventurousness ), passive 
(Verbal Activity, Aggressiveness), self-controlled (control), serious 
(Play), intellectual and artistic (Internal-External Orientation). These 
tentative results suggest that the selection board has chosen students 
whose personality traits resemble the stereotype of the intellectual, and 
has emphasized both the SAT and high-school grades in making selections. 

For girls, there is no significant difference in college grades between 
Scholars and Certificate of Merit winners. Merit Scholars are not signifi- 
cantly higher than Certificate winners on HSR, although Scholars are 
higher on both parts of the SAT. The personality inventories suggests 
that female Scholars are more radical (Q,), self-sufficient (Q.), and 
intellectual and artistic (Internal-External Orientation ). 

When the profiles of these talented students are compared with those 
of the average college student, 11 of the 16 mean scores on the Cattell 
scales fall within the average range. However, these groups of Scholars 
and Certificate winners differ from the average college student in that 
they are brighter (B, Intelligence), more dominant (E, Dominance), 
more sophisticated (N, Shrewdness), more experimenting and critical 
(Q,, Radicalism), and more self-sufficient (Q., Self-Sufficiency ). 


Discussion 

These findings should be regarded as tentative and inconclusive because 
of the incompleteness of the samples and the probable biases in returns. 
The differences in college-grade means are thought to be under-estimated 
since Scholars generally enroll in colleges whose entering freshmen have 
higher mean SAT scores than those of the colleges selected by C of M 
winners; consequently, the level of academic competition for the typical 
Scholar is keener. 
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In general, the personality traits found typical of these samples are 
encouraging, since they suggest that both samples have more potential 
for achievement and creativity than the average college student. The 
above-average scores of these groups on the Dominance, Radicalism, and 
Self-Sufficiency scales of the 16 P.F. imply that they have some of the 
personal attributes which Cattell and Drevdahl have found to be associ- 
ated with creativity and high achievement (2, 4). Since our knowledge 
of achievement and creativity is limited and often ambiguous, the rela- 
tionships suggested here should be regarded as only promising working 
hypotheses. 
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A Comparison of Teaching Objectives in 
Foreign Language Classes of Western 


Europe and the United States 
GILBERT C. KETTELKAMP 


i is not always easy for a classroom visitor to identify the objectives 
which a teacher is attempting to achieve. In fact, even the teacher himself 
may find that the objectives which he has set up as his goal seem to have 
a way of getting lost in the complexity of classroom activity. Hence, when 
an observer attempts to compare the objectives of schools in different 
countries, he must recognize the limitations of his observations. In the 
first place, he is usually able to observe only a limited number of teaching 
situations in any one country. Secondly, within a given country, and even 
within a given school system, the objectives set up within a specific 
subject field may vary considerably. As a result, it would at first appear 
that making a comparison of teaching objectives is largely wasted effort. 
But this is not necessarily the case for, although differences in individual 
objectives exist, common patterns do usually appear. The comments 
which follow are based upon observations which the writer made in recent 
visits to schools in Western Europe and the United States. 

At present, schools in Western Europe devote more years to the teaching 
of foreign languages than do American schools. This difference in length 
of time has a direct bearing on both the immediate and the ultimate 
objectives of the foreign language teaching on the two continents. 

Most individuals find it necessary to study a foreign language for several 
years in order to become fluent in its use. Even during World War II when 
the armed services set up schools in which selected candidates applied 
themselves full time to the learning of a language, several months of time 
were usually necessary for these individuals to become fluent in the use 
of even one foreign language. In the average school situation, the learner 
has not only much less time at his disposal, but the incentive for learning 
is probably also much less than it is during war times for service personnel. 
The number of years which a student is able to devote to the study of a 
language will, in part, determine the kind of objectives which it is possible 
for him to try to achieve. In two years of time he can scarcely achieve 
proficiency in the development of his aural-oral ability, his reading ability, 
and his writing ability, especially if he is also to achieve an understanding 
of language structure. Of course, the latter objective has little purpose 


Gilbert C. Kettelkamp is Professor of Education, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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other than to serve as a means for helping him achieve his other three 
goals. For this reason a teacher should probably never make it an end in 
itself. 

In the situation where the student plans to devote as much as three or 
more years to the study of a foreign language, the teacher is in a position 
to set up limited yearly objectives for him knowing that by the end of 
those years he will have had enough time to develop to a reasonable 
degree of proficiency all four phases of his linguistic ability. If the student 
plans to give from five to nine years to such learning, a practice common 
in Western Europe, the teacher can not only move the attainment level of 
his objectives into the more distant future, but also raise them as well. Of 
course, the American student who follows his study of a language in high 
school, with additional years of study at the college level, will have 
learning time equal to that of the European student. Under such con- 
ditions the achievement of the two will probably be comparable. 


In Western Europe most foreign language students continue the study 
of a foreign language for five or more years. Since apparently they are 
not expected to become able linguists in less time than that, teachers there 
can set their objectives to achieve such a goal by the end of that period. 

Actually, the ultimate objectives in foreign language teaching abroad, 
as well as in the United States, are not greatly different. In Western 
Europe, in addition to developing students’ aural-oral abilities, teachers 
try to develop their knowledge of the structure of the language. Students 
also are expected to become acquainted with the culture of the people 
who speak the language. They read selected material about these people 
and discuss it in class. In some instances schools supplement classroom 
learning by sponsoring student tours to the country where the foreign 
language is spoken. Distances to such areas are generally not very great 
so the cost in money and time is not excessive. 

It is particularly difficult to compare teaching objectives of comparable 
grade levels in the schools of Western Europe and the United States. At 
the fifth-grade level there is now some beginning work at both places. 
But the program abroad is more extensive as well as intensive at that 
grade level. Schools there allot more time to instruction, hence can 
achieve a higher degree of proficiency in their immediate objectives than 
can the schools in the United States. At the end of one year of work, 
teachers in countries such as Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, expect 
their fifth-grade pupils to have acquired a mastery of their language 
comparable to that which American teachers expect their junior or senior 
high-school students to have acquired after one year of study. The time 
allotted to teaching beginning courses in Western Europe and the United 
States are rather equal when the latter’s beginning foreign language 
courses at the high-school levels are compared with the former's fifth- 
grade level. But there is a striking difference when both fifth-grade levels 
are compared with one another. 
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Teachers in American schools generally find it necessary to teach the 
fundamentals of language structure to beginning foreign language stu- 
dents if they wish them to have such a background. But at the fifth-grade 
level in Europe, the writer observed that pupils were already expected to 
understand the terminology that identified parts of speech and other 
language components. Hence, foreign language teachers there did not 
plan to devote their time to teaching for that objective. To what extent 
such knowledge is important is, of course, a matter of opinion. As a time 
saver, though, it could well be of help to the language teacher who is 
attempting to clarify constructions for his students. Of course, it is quite 
possible that a considerable amount of time may have been spent by other 
teachers in previous years to help students acquire that knowledge. To 
what extent this was done, the writer does not know. It was only obvious 
to him that a majority of pupils studying foreign languages in Western 
Europe had acquired such a background prior to their fifth year of 
schooling. 

Many teachers in beginning foreign language classes in Western Europe, 
as well as in the United States, are alike in trying to get their students to 
acquire as much aural-oral mastery of the language as possible during the 
first year of work. However, the degree to which they are able to do this 
varies considerably among individual teachers as well as among different 
countries. Teachers abroad as well as in our own schools can be heard to 
state repeatedly that this is the major objective of their foreign language 
teaching. In both places, however, there are outside pressures which 
often tend to make teachers modify these objectives. For example, in the 
United States there are foreign language teachers who complain that they 
cannot concentrate on an aural-oral objective because they have to 
prepare their pupils to pass examinations which test only for reading 
comprehension and knowledge of language structure. However, in recent 
years examinations have been developed which measure aural-oral ability 
with considerable accuracy, as the use of these examinations spreads, the 
above complaint should be heard less frequently. 

In West European schools similar influences exist. For example, the 
writer heard several teachers in the Netherlands speak of the examinations 
which the government there gives to foreign language students at the end 
of their period of instruction. These tests measure the students’ ability to 
translate foreign reading material into the native tongue. In many respects 
the examinations are similar to those given to doctoral degree candidates 
in American colleges and universities. Concerning such examinations one 
Dutch teacher remarked, “We would be fools not to concentrate our 
efforts on developing the students’ ability to translate effectively. After 
all, our effectiveness as teachers is measured by the extent to which our 
students pass these examinations”. 

With the usual five to nine years of time which a West European 
student devotes to the study of a foreign language, he is in a position to 
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develop not only his ability to translate reasonably well, but also to 
achieve the other major objectives of language learning. At present in 
schools of West Europe and the United States, this difference in time 
probably accounts more for differences in levels of achievement, as well 
as differences in stated objectives, than any other factor. Actually, the 
ultimate objectives of foreign language teaching in schools of the two 
areas differ very little. But the levels of achievement frequently do 
differ at the point where course work is concluded. 


Possibly when American school systems have developed a program 
emphasizing continuity in the study of a foreign language equal in length 
of time to that of West European schools, objectives and achievement 
levels will differ even less than they do now. In the United States the 
introduction at present of foreign language instruction at the elementary- 
school level is a step in that direction. However, a strongly articulated 
program of the work taught at both the elementary- and secondary-school 
levels will be a necessity before results can be achieved comparable to 
those of present-day schools in Western Europe. Foreign language 
teachers can use aids such as records and tapes to make it easier to achieve 
objectives in course work in foreign language learning in the United 
States, but the schools themselves must also assist by providing articulated 
courses offered over a sufficiently extended period of time to make high- 
level results possible. 














Which Foreign Language? 


FRED J. KLUSS 


Mecu attention has been given lately to the expansion of foreign 
language instruction. Millions are being spent for language laboratories 
in a stampede to secure the benefits of the National Defense Education 
Act. Foreign language is being taught now in junior high schools. Its 
introduction in elementary schools has already gone so far that it supplies 
another alphabetical abbreviation—FLES—which stands for foreign lan- 
guage in elementary schools. 

This expansion of foreign language instruction has been almost pre- 
cipitate and some important factors seem to have been overlooked or to 
have received too little consideration. Almost nothing has been said about 
the purpose of teaching foreign language in either high school or elemen- 
tary school. And this is odd, as one of the primary principles of good 
pedagogy is to have the purpose of instruction clearly defined. Purpose 
determines content. And in the present instance scarcely anything has 
been said about content, about which foreign language is to be taught. 
It is almost as if “foreign language” meant one thing, not a large number 
of different languages. When you have chosen the language to teach, 
you have also decided on your purpose of foreign language instruction. 

If you are told that Spanish is the language being taught in the schools 
of such states as California, New Mexico, and Arizona, you will immedi- 
ately recognize the purpose for which it is taught. If it is French they 
teach in Louisiana elementary schools, the purpose again is obvious. If 
German were taught in Milwaukee and Czech in Cedar Rapids, you 
would not miss their purpose. If it were now proposed that the Russian 
language be taught in all schools, you would at once recognize a different 
purpose. If you have a purpose in mind, you will know which language 
to teach. It would be of interest to list the various purposes that may be 
adduced for foreign language study: 

1. To enable pupils to use the language of a neighbor nation 

2. To perpetuate the language of the European origin of many families in 
a community 

3. To enable pupils to use the language of a rival nation 

4. To promote the pupils’ better understanding and more accurate use of 
their own English language through knowledge of a foreign language 

5. To promote the appreciation of a foreign nation’s culture through its lan- 
guage and literature 

6. To enlarge the pupils’ general cultural education 

7. To cultivate appreciation of the high literary excellence of a foreign 
language 


~ Fred J. Kluss is Principal of the Washington Senior High School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
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8. To prepare pupils to use a foreign language necessary in their future 
vocation 


Now if there were one language which meets every one of these pur- 
poses, that would be the language to teach. If there is one language that 
meets more of these purposes than any other language does, that is the 
one to teach. 

There is no indication that any such logical inquiry was undertaken in 
launching the current urgency to teach foreign language. Its widespread 
introduction in elementary schools seems to have been a mere adventitious 
movement. Apparently it grew out of another current project to give 
mentally gifted pupils more to learn. Since they can learn more things in 
the same time than average pupils, why not have them learn foreign 
language? If it was ever asked which foreign language is to be taught, 
the first thing that suggested itself was the language or languages already 
being taught in the local high school. If a teacher happened to be available 
who could teach French in the elementary school, French was introduced. 
If it happened to be a Spanish teacher in a different community who had 
time to spare, Spanish was introduced. It was in something like this 
opportuniistic manner that the program was launched in many schools. 

Of course there is the argument that it really does not matter which 
language is taught bceause, having learned one foreign language, a pupil 
can learn a second one very easily. It is to be observed that this assertion 
is made with greater assurance by those who did not learn two foreign 
languages. Furthermore, as Dr. Briggs pointed out in his article in the 
December 1959 issue of the NASSP suL.etin, “The argument that know- 
ing one language materially helps one to learn another is valid only if the 
two languages are related, as Italian and Spanish are. Knowing French 
will be of little if any value if one sets out to learn Russian or Arabic.” 

An educational program that is likely to become as extensive as this one 
promises to be, surely deserves a more rational grounding. For it is of 
course expected that pupils who begin foreign language study in the 
seventh grade in most cases will be pursuing that study for probably six 
years. Dr. Conant is concerned that in so many high schools only two 
years of a foreign language have been taught and urges that a language 
be taught long enough to achieve mastery. “By this | mean,” he writes, 
“the ability to read with ease a foreign newspaper and discuss it intelli- 
gently with a native of the country in question.” And he favors four 
years of the same language in high school. (He too fails to mention which 
language. ) 

We may well expect the foreign language program to grow to the 
extent indicated. What if we taught children four to six years of the 
wrong language? What a lot of time and splendid energy would be wasted 
by the brightest pupils! To avoid this, there should be a careful re- 
appraisal of our foreign language program and especially of the purpose 
to be attained by it. 





Individualizing Instruction in English 
in Large and Small Classes 


JOSEPH MERSAND 


‘Leow of us who are caught in the daily turmoil of instruction ia 
overcrowded classrooms, often with unwilling or incapable students, may 
take some comfort in the thought that this is by no means a new problem. 
Twenty-five hundred years ago, some similar problem must have existed 
in Plato's time, for he says: 

The elements of instruction . . . be presented to the mind in childhood, but 
not with any compulsion; fora freeman should be a freeman too in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge . . . Knowledge which is acquired under compulsion has 
no hold on the mind. Therefore do not use compulsion, but let early education 
be rather a sort of amusement; this will better enable you to find out the 
natural bent of the child. 

It is true that Plato was dealing at this point with early childhood 
education and not with secondary education; but his injunction against 
compulsion and his counsels concerning discovering the natural bent of 
the child are as valid today as they were in his day.’ 

Rousseau’s educational principles contain three that are pertinent to 
this discussion: 

1. That the natural interests, curiosity, and activities of children should be 
utilized in their education. 

2. That the child should be taught rather than subject matter. 

3. That a many-sided education is necessary to reveal child possibilities.* 

In 1932 when R. D. Billett made his survey of Provisions for Individual 
Differences, Marking, and Promotion as part of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, he stated: 

The facts and theories concerning individual differences, which have filled 
library shelves to overflowing during the past quarter of a century are still 
reposing on library shelves, or echoing through the lecture halls of schools of 
education, much more generally than they are incorporated in the practice of 
secondary schools. No fact has been established more firmly by this study than 
the fact that comparatively few schools are making thorough provisions for 
individual differences. . . . In other words, only one principal in four or five 
using any one of these plans has any considerable measure of confidence in its 
success.* 

! Will Durant. The Story of Philosophy. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1927, p. 34 


2 Elwood P. Cubberley. The History of Education. Boston and New York: Houghton 


1920, p. 532. 
* Frank A. Butler. Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools, Third Edition. Chicago 


The University of Chicago Press. 1956, p. 268 
Joseph Mersand is chairman of the English Department, Jamaica High School, 
168th Street and Gothic Drive, Jamaica, 32, N.Y.C. 
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The picture today is not so depressing. If Billett were making his 
survey in 1960, he would find that many more secondary schools were 
discovering and providing for the individual student and he would 
approve of such experience-based publications at Do You Know Your 
Pupils?, Exploring Pupils’ Abilities, Regard for the Individual, Grouping 
Within a Classroom, published by the Metropolitan School Study Council 
in New York City 27, New York. 

I do not propose to summarize in this article the mountain of professional 
literature on individual differences that has accumulated in the past 
quarter century; but to outline actual procedures which have been suc- 
cessful in the past quarter century in my experience as classroom teacher 
and head of department for the past sixteen years. 

As a supervisor visiting hundreds of teachers and observing and writing 
reports on the lessons observed, one is impressed by certain categories 
of teachers with respect to the problem of individualizing instructions: 

In Category I is the old-timer who is still “living by the book,” although 
the book may have changed from Ivanhoe in English I to Johnny Tre- 
maine, or from Silas Marner in English V to The Good Earth. This teacher 
recognizes individual differences to the extent that one individual knows 
the contents of the book; the others do not and, therefore, they must fail 
and repeat the term. His attitude is the same for other areas of the 
language arts. In spelling, one individual receives 100 per cent when he 
spells correctly all the words in a list of twenty. All other individuals 
receive 0, whether they correctly spell nineteen, fifteen, ten, or two. 


He has probably never heard of the educational implications of tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, or the magazines and newspapers. He has 
seen and condemned the comics and would prefer less reading of Life 
magazine among his pupils. This teacher has not only not discovered the 
individual in the large classroom, but also has not yet discovered the 
classroom. 

In Category II is the teacher who genuinely wishes to know her pupils, 
but, when she realizes that she will usually have five sections of English, 
each about thirty-five in size, plus a home room of another thirty-five 
pupils, and a study hall group of about fifty to one hundred, she throws up 
her hands in despair and rationalizes her failure to know her pupils by 
referring to the large number of students. “Since it is obviously impossible 
to know so many pupils,” she says, “let us be sensible and do the best we 
can.” True she might make up assignments in which an extra project or 
two might be indicated, or extra credit may be given to the student who 
reads more than the sacred four book reports a term. Occasionally a 
gifted student may be recognized by permitting him to make a report to 
the class. On the other end of the scale, she recognizes the individuality 
of the troublesome child by sending him to the principal for a reprimand 
or by summoning his mother for a heart-to-heart talk. 
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Then there are various graduations of discovery of the individual until 
we get to the clearly defined Category II1I—the teacher who recognizes 
all the facts of large numbers of students and the variations of individual 
differences and tries to do something sensible, practical, and physically 
possible. Of the numbers of such teachers, there are probably more than 
we realize, and it is my experience in observing many teachers in this 
category which will be the main contribution of this article. 


RECOGNIZING THE INDIVIDUAL 

1. Utilizing the Cumulative Records 

Every student entering secondary school brings with him this cumula- 
tive record, containing among other valuable data his IQ, his reading 
score, his grades in language arts in the elementary school, his special 
weaknesses with respect to speech, special disabilities in reading, writing, 
etc. By the time he has been in high school several semesters, he has 
accumulated additional data about his work in the new type of program 
which can also serve to familiarize his teachers with his capabilities, his 
natural endowments (to the extent that IQ and other objective tests can 
reveal them), and his work in language arts. Now I will admit that for 
one teacher to examine 175 cumulative records and to jot down the per- 
tinent data on a 3 x 5 or a 4 x 6 index card takes some time and may mean 
staying after school several afternoons; but, to the teacher genuinely 
interested in getting background information about her students, such an 
investment of time is well worth while. Armed with the mass of informa- 
tion obtained from the cumulative records, the English teacher can make 
a little headway in recognizing the individuality of the 175 students with 
whom she will be spending the next six months or a year. But this is only 
the beginning and is no substitute for what is to follow. 


2. Uniform Lessons at Beginning of the Term 

In many schools all English classes have uniform lessons at the begin- 
ning of the term which are designed to acquaint teachers with their 
students in the hectic early days of a constantly changing class because of 
program changes, new entrants, and similar interruptions. In my own 
experience of a quarter of a century of teaching, I have always used such 
lessons to become acquainted with my new students. The most recent 
set of such lessons in my own department consisted of the following: 


y 
a 


Activity 

Registration of pupils (usually a short period ) 

Oral English work 

Technical errors 

Organization of English notebooks; first diagnostic test in spelling 
First composition written in class—autobiographical 

Instructions for supplementary reading 

Appreciation of mass media 


NOQurkh Wb 
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8 Vocabulary study 
9 Return and correction of first composition 
10 First lesson in literature 

Each teacher is given a 10-page brochure containing these ten lessons, 
carefully outlined with motivations, assignments for the next day, and 
the many little suggestions for getting started on the right foot that all 
teachers welcome, but particularly the newly appointed ones. Thus in 
the first two weeks of the term, each teacher can obtain some idea of the 
abilities of all her students in the areas of spelling, written composition, 
oral facility, interest in the mass media, vocabulary, and reading ability 
and interests. If that is not discovering the individual in large classrooms, 
then discovery doesn’t mean anything! 
3. Interest Questionnaire 

Many teachers have long been using an interest questionnaire early in 
the new term to get acquainted with their new students. As far back as 
1934, Carol Hovious had included such a questionnaire in her manual, 
Suggestions to Teachers of Reading. There are many modifications of 
such a questionnaire, but they all agree in supplying valuable information. 
Typical items in such a questionnaire might be: 
My hobbies are .. . 
I am especially skilled in. . . 
I expect to earn my living bv .. . 
My best school subjects are . . . 
I am weakest in.. . 
I consider myself a (slow—average—fast) reader. 
I read about books a month. 
My eyes (always—sometimes—never) tire after reading. 
I wear (do not wear) glasses. 
If I read a book for pleasure, I skip parts dealing with . . . 
I prefer (do not prefer) books with pictures and diagrams. 
I have (do not have) difficulty understanding diagrams. 
I wish our school library had more books on . . . 
In studying a book, I (never—sometimes—always) use the index. 
I (never—sometimes—always) go to my public library. 
I (never—sometimes—always) use a dictionary. 
I go to the movies times a week. 
My favorite type of movie is. . . 
The newspaper(s) we read regularly at home is (are) . . . 
My favorite features in this paper are . . . 
The magazine(s) regularly read in my home is (are) . . . 
When I go to the library, I look for magazine. 
On television I spend about hours a week; on radio 
hours a week. 

24. On reading, I spend about hours a week. 


25. I read the following books last term: —-——— 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
¥ 
8. 
9. 
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4. Card Index 

For those teachers who may not prefer such an elaborate questionnaire 
as the one listed above, there is the value in a card index, usually 3 x 5 or 
4x 6. On these cards, valuable information concerning IQ, reading score, 
special interests, favorite types of books, etc. can be entered. As students 
read supplementary books, they can make entries on individual index 
cards, which may be indexed with the vital data cards filled in by the 
teacher. An inexpensive cardboard, metal, or wooden box can house all 
cards of all five sections of any teacher. 


5. Daily Observation 

The interest questionnaire and/or card index are but the first steps in 
getting to know your pupils. They never can substitute for the day-by-day 
observation of the perceptive teacher. Traditionally, we have always kept 
all kinds of records of daily recitations, homework assignments, daily and 
periodic or unit tests. Some teachers have not kept as accurate records 
as others, but there are plenty of record books on the market which assist 
the teacher in organizing the results of her daily observations so that she 
can formulate a sound judgment of the achievements of every student in 
her charge. 

Numerical or letter ratings are not sufficiently meaningful for under- 
standing the many aspects of a student's potentialities and capabilities. 
The perceptive teacher will make note of the following additional aspects: 

Leadership and/or followership 
Social relationships 

Methods of work 

Sense of responsibility 
Willingness to cooperate 
Ethical values 

In this way, by means of the data from the cumulative reccrd, by the 
interest questionnaire, the daily observation in class activities, and in 
valid tests, it is possible and has been possible to know one’s pupils as 


individuals. 


ADJUSTING THE CURRICULUM TO MEET INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


If one compares the syllabus in English Language and Literature for 
Secondary Schools in New York State for 1916 and 1935 (the current one 
in use), he will notice both in size and content the changes that occurred 
in that period. The 1916 pamphlet was 30 pages; the 1935 one was 250. 
In addition, there is a recent supplement for the twelfth year that is 
almost as large as the 1935 entire syllabus. Interest in individualizing the 
curriculum developed during that time and has continued with ever- 
increasing momentum. Only a few significant changes can be mentioned 
in this article 
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1. Unit Instruction Providing for the Pursuit of Personal Interests in 

Addition to All-Class Activities 

The National Council of Teachers of English, most of the recently 
published courses of study in English, and most of the literature anthol- 
ogies published for the past twenty years have advocated the unit 
approach. The New York State Syllabus mentioned above gave actual 
examples of units in various aspects of the language arts as far back as 
1935. An Experience Curriculum published by the Council in 1935 gives 
many other units. No teacher of secondary English today need say that 
she does not know what a unit is, why it is preferable to the “next two 
chapters” approach of thirty years ago, or how to achieve greater indi- 
vidualization in the curriculum. As usual, the curriculum makers are 
about twenty years ahead of their times, for the unitary approach is one 
of the best ways for providing for individual interests, needs, and abilities. 

In literature, particularly, it is possible to utilize the new courses of 
study and the new materials to individualize instruction. To give but a 
single illustration, I shall cite the new course of study in secondary 
English in New York City for its almost ninety high schools of such 
varying abilities and interests. To provide some unity in the diversity, 
each year of high school will stress a central theme: 

9th—The Self-Reliant Individual 


10th—The Individual as a Member of the Group 
11th—The Individual and his American Heritage 


12th—The Individual’s Quest for Universal Values 


Even the stress on the term individual in each of the theme centers is 
of significance for this discussion. For each theme center of the year, 
there is suggested a number of subsidiary Centers of Study, varied in 
subject matter and differentiated in difficulty. Each Center of Study is 
intended as the basis for a teaching unit. Examples for three years 
follow: 


. 


The Tenth Year 
Theme: The Individual as a Member of the Group. 


1. Learning To Live with the Family 

2. Our School: 

a. It’s Better To Work Together Toward an Education 

b. Participating in the Extracurricular and Co-curricular Programs 
c. Teams and Sports: Fair Play—-The American 

d. Out-of-school Organizations for Teenagers 

Making and Keeping Friends 

As One Generation to Another 

Appreciating the Backgrounds of Others 

Finding One’s Way Into the World of Work 

The Out-of-School Organizations for Teenagers 

What Is Fun and What Isn’t Funny 

United We Stand, Divided We Fall: Many Groups of People Make 
America 


OW ON|DM® 





— 
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10. Making the Most of Oneself 
1l. Around the World in New York City 


The Eleventh Year 
Theme: The Individual and His American Heritage. 
Westward Ho!—The Pioneer Spirit 
Great Americans and their Legacy to Us 
Let’s See the Funny Side: American Humor 
The Regions of America Contribute to her Heritage 
America in Song and Story 
Guideposts to Liberty 
The Union: Storehouse of Treasures from All Lands 
Tell All the People: Mass Media 
American Literature: Ideals in the American Heritage 
New York City: Focal Point of American Culture 
Secession vs. Union: a Drama of Human Relations, Many Became One 


The Twelfth Year 
Theme: The Individual’s Quest for Universal Values. 
1. Heroes and Heroines of All Nations and Ages 


2. The Search for Values in the Community of Work 
3. Educational Values: To Go or Not To Go to College (Technical 


School, Trade School, Secretarial School) 

Your Country Needs You: The Armed Forces and the Dignity of Man 
The U.N.: an Experiment in the Living-Together of All Peoples 
World Understanding through Literature 

Standards for Appreciation: TV, Motion Picture, Radio, and Theatre 
The Arts in Modern Living 

The Literature of the Newspaper, Magazine, and Paperback 

Land of the Free, Home of the Brave: the Development of Civil 


Liberties in America 
Man’s Struggle for World Peace 
Truth vs. Falsehood: Stereotypes, Smears, Slogans, Insinuations, and 


Fallacies 

What a wealth of opportunity there is for the perceptive teacher to 
individualize her instruction in this approach. To assist the teacher in 
utilizing the new course of study, a resource unit for one of the themes 
each year is available. Books suitable for that level, composition activities, 
speaking and listening activities are all suggested, as well as an intro- 
ductory section on how to teach in this manner. It is constantly recom- 
mended that each English department of the 90 high schools, while 
following the four general themes, develop its own resource units suitable 
to the respective schools. Hence the multitude of Centers of Study for 
each Theme Center. In this way the vast secondary-school population of 
New York City, which numbers about half a million, will be getting the 
same general principles and approach to English, but with attention to 
individual needs. Some schools began using these units on an experi- 
mental basis two years ago. They are available for any high school in 
New York City in their mimeographed experimental stage. 


MODOC MONOUhWONWe 
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4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
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2. Instructional Materials 

What are the implications with respect to instructional materials in 
such a program of unitary—individualized instruction? The obvious need 
is for classroom libraries. For example, the ninth-year unit outline, A 
Search for Adventure, lists as suggested reading over 150 books in such 
categories as: Adventures in Space; Air Flight Adventure; Adventure in 
Mountain Climbing; Adventures in Exploration; Adventure under Water; 
Adventure at Sea; Science and Science Fiction; Adventures with Wild 
Animals; Adventures in Growing Up; The Adventure of Helping Others. 

In addition, a booklist is being provided for each year with succinct 
annotations of hundreds of books suitable for the reading level of each 
year. Each teacher will be required to familiarize herself with the wealth 
of adolescent literature that has appeared in recent decades and utilize it 
in her instruction. 
3. Audio-Visual Aids 

In this age of mass communication, the printed book is but one way of 
reaching the individual student. There are many students for whom the 
various mass media will have an immediacy of appeal that the old- 
fashioned three-books-a-term approach never possessed. This does not 
by any means lead to a discarding of a textbook or of the printed page 
generally. But the well-organized English course cannot rely on the 
traditional Silas Marner, Idylls of the King, and Tale of Two Cities 
approach to meet the needs of large segments of our population. Some of 
these segments may be stimulated by the mass media into reading, as is 
constantly found to be the case. The film of Moby Dick stimulates the 
circulation of the book, as is also true of Edna Ferber’s recently filmed 
Giant. A curriculum that is aware of individual differences must take 
cognizance of the audio-visual aspects of today’s living. In New York 
City, one teacher was relieved of all teaching duties to spend all her time 
listening to hundreds of recordings, viewing scores of educational films 
and filmstrips for the express purpose of enriching each Center of Study’s 
reSource unit. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO INDIVIDUALIZATION 
OF INSTRUCTION 

The administration of the secondary school must and does in many cases 
take cognizance of the needs of individuals. The variations in courses— 
college preparatory, commercial, and general (non-college)—are the 
three courses most frequently found where enough students are present 
in the school. For the English teacher such provision is made in some of 
the following ways: 

1. Giving each teacher no more than two different preparations (e.g., 
English 3 and English 7). 

2. Avoiding a program of five slow-learner classes even with only two 
preparations. 
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3. Providing two periods of instruction, followed by a period of preparation 
(euphemistically labeled “unassigned”). Four teaching periods in a row will 
exhaust the hardiest and best-intentioned teacher. Even three consecutive 
periods of teaching at the end of the day can be tiring. 

4. Making provisions for periods of conference with other teachers of the 
same grade; for attending district-wide curriculum meetings; and state and 
national conferences. 

5. Making provisions of time, place, and facilities (motion-picture machines, 
filmstrip projectors, victrolas, and the audio-visual aids) so that teachers may 
become acquainted with the resources available for individualizing instruction. 


Apyustinc Instruction To Meet InpivipvaL DIFFERENCES 


The school system may have adopted the philosophy of individual 
differences. The curriculum bureau may have prepared the course of 
study that provides for meeting the needs of individual students. The 
perceptive teacher may have become acquainted with each of her 175 
students a day. There is still left the great but by no means insurmount- 
able task of teaching this large group each day. It is at this stage of the 
operation where the program most frequently collapses, and teachers fall 
back on either lip service to the program, or even further back to the 
old-fashioned assign-test method of thirty and more years ago, as the 
various texts on method of the time will testify. Here follow some 
procedures that have proven successful in the classroom where the 
philosophy of individualization of instruction has been put into practice. 


1. Differentiation of Assignments 


Much has been written about differentiation of assignments for indi- 
vidualization and enrichment. A few obvious methods may be mentioned 


here: 


a. Instead of assigning the same chapters to be read by the entire class, the 
class is divided into groups, each group being responsible for a certain segment 
of the work to be covered. 

b. All students are given the same basic assignment with opportunities for 
special credit for additional work. An interesting example, supplied by the 
Aspinwall High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a class-wide assignment in The 
Sketch Book, follows. 

Fifteen points are required for a passing mark; 20 points for a mark of B; 
and 25 points for a mark of A. 

I. Required of all: Number of 
A. Reading of the following sketches: points 
Rip Van Winkle l 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
The Spectre Bridgegroom 
The Author’s Account of Himself 
The Voyage 
Rural Life in England 
The Country Church 
The Stage Coach 
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9. Christmas Day 
10. Westminster Abbey 
11. Stradford-on-Avon 
12. Biography 


Subtotal 


. Earning passing mark on daily quizzes 

. Earning passing mark on test 

. Listing the best descriptive, narrative, and characteri- 
zation passages 


II. Additional credit for a higher mark may be earned through 
the following special assignments: 

. Make an outline biography of the author 

. Write an essay on the character and personality of 
Washington Irving 

. Write an essay on the charm of travel in America ... . 

. Write an essay on Christmas spirit in Pittsburgh 

. Write an essay on traveling by motor coach or airplane. 

. Write an essay comparing rural life in England and 
America 

. Give an oral report on one of the parallel readings listed 
below 


. Write a theme on English dress and customs in Irving's 


Write a theme on American dress and customs in Knick- 
erbocker’s time 
Make a colored drawing of Rip, of the schoolmaster, or 
of the bridegroom 

. Write a character sketch of Dame Van Winkle, Brom, 
Katrina, or Squire Bracebridge 

. Dramatize Rip Van Winkle 

M. Any other project or problem approved by the teacher. 

Points to be determined. 


III. Parallel readings. (Select one.) 
A. Addison, Spectator, Paper No. 1. 
B. Franklin, Autobiography, “Voyage to England.” 
C. Dickens, American Notes, chapters 1 and 2... .4 


c. Providing for different activities based on the same literature selection. 
For example, the entire class may be assigned Act 1 of Hamlet. For written 
work Group I (the weakest) may be asked to write a summary of events. 

Group II may write an imaginary letter from Horatio to a fellow student in 
the University of Wittenberg describing the events that have recently occurred 
at Elsinore. 

Group III may write a dialogue between Hamlet and Ophelia before the play 
opens. 

Group IV may write a dialogue between two courtiers describing King 
Claudius’ opening session of his court after his assumption to the throne. 


* Butler, op. cit., p. 273-274. 
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Group V may write a dialogue between Claudius and Queen Gertrude as 
they discuss Hamlet’s behavior at this first session. 

Group VI will discuss the validity of Polonius’s advice to Laertes. There are 
many other possibilities of differentiating this type of assignment. 


In addition to the class-wide study of the play itself, the class may be 
given long-term committees’ projects on various phases of Elizabethan 
life, such as: Elizabethan Drama; Playhouses; Court Life; Costume and 
Daily Attire; Foods and Family Living; Military and Naval Practices; 
Housing, etc. 


2. Classroom Management 

The old-fashioned classroom management of forty years ago where the 
teacher sat at her desk with the textbook in one hand and her marking 
book in another while her docile charges waited expectantly for the 
question that would decree the 10 or 0 for the day should have died out 
with the flappers and the tin lizzie. Alas, there are too many such classes 
to be observed to this day; but happily there are more and more classes 
where the exciting, exhilarating, creative atmosphere of learning and 
living is to be breathed. This does not mean the advocacy of “progressive” 
atmosphere which is more closely akin to chaos than to any progress. 
Nor does this imply the abdiction of the teacher as guide, scholar, and 
person of good taste. The classroom management that recognizes indi- 
vidual differences and makes some provision for them will employ one or 
more of the following methods: 

a. Committee and Group Projects. As stated above in connection with the 
study of Hamlet, committees of students may be organized in the study of 
either a single classic like A Tale of Two Cities, Idylls of the King, or in the 
study of a unit like the French Revolution in Literature or Victorianism in Life 
and Literature. 

It is not necessary to reiterate the direct and tangential values to be derived 
from such committee work. Values such as opportunities for leadership, for 
cooperative effort, for individual research, for self-expression in speaking and 
writing, for creative expression in painting, sculpture, music and industrial arts 
are not to be denied. They can be derived without any loss of the generally 
accepted values in English skills and knowledge. 

b. Just as the assignment may be so given as to permit all of the class to do 
a portion of the work together, with provision for individualization in written 
and oral expression, so the classroom methodology would be modified from the 
strict assign-test-assign method to the numerous variations observable today. 
There will be fewer questions by the teacher to be followed by the “correct” 
answer directed by the student with one eye on the teacher and the other eye 
on the marking book. The “arrow of the recitation” should turn from student 
to student rather than from student to the all-important omniscient teacher. In 
such a classroom there is plenty of student inter-criticism. Students feel free 
to express themselves even if they may be proved wrong. The shy student is 
encouraged. The aggressive, the superficial, the supercilious, the snobbish are 
discovered and are met by disapproval or disagreement of fellow-students 
rather than the teacher. Over and above the requirements that each student 


does the required work and not develop into a shirker or a mere glib talker, 
. 
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there are the opportunities in such a classroom atmosphere for each student 
who has developed some talent or ability that bears on the work to express 
himself. 

The gifted artist studying Hamlet can draw a series of costumes of the time. 
The craftsman can design a scene for the play or even build a model of the 
Globe, a standard project for the past thirty years. The scientist may bring 
in a microscope and a goldfish and demonstrate Harvey's discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood. The dancer can illustrate various Elizabethan steps and 
dances. Musicians can sing Elizabethan songs. How much more delightful is 
such a series of lessons—without detracting one iota from the comprehension 
and appreciation of Hamlet than the line-for-line, word-for-word dissection of 
the play that prevailed forty years ago! 


3. Differentiated Book Reports 

One instance has been given of individualized methodology with respect 
to the learning of a literary classic. Any aspect of the language arts can 
be so taught as to provide for individualization, enrichment, and release 
of creative energy. Let us take the béte noire of many an English class, 
the hallowed four book reports per term. Since 1920 at least, when the 
writer entered high school, the four book reports besides the regular class 
texts have been standard operating procedure. Every teacher can testify 
to the boredom of hearing endless numbers of oral summaries of novels, 
biographies, plays, and non-fiction, until he has wished that Books for You 
had never been published. 

Reading these reports by the teacher rather than not listening to them 
is not much better because then one of the values of supplementary 

~ading would be sacrificed: the interchange of students’ opinions and 
the inspiring of fellow students to read books enjoyed by others. There 
need be no despair. Various modifications have been practiced to provide 
for a rich »rogram of individual s ipplementary reading and for oppor- 
tunities to ,eport on these books in class. Here are a few of the \vays: 


a. The usual summary for the slow or average student who wants the mini- 
mum passing grade 

b. Summary plus individual critical reaction, however immature it may be 

c. Genuine critique, imitating the pattern of reviews in the Saturday Review, 
the Herald Tribune Books, and the New York Times Book Review 

d. Summary plus (for extra credit) imaginary dialogue between characters 
in the book 

e. Letters to friends describing the book 

f. Contributions to class newspapers, school newspapers, and local news- 
papers of the best reviews 

g. A scrapbook of one’s book reviews for the term or year, with decorative 
cover and decorations depending upon the artistic abilities of the student 

h. Letters to the author describing one’s reactions 

i. A literary symposium in class in which various students analyze a single 
book 

j. Imaginary conversations in the style of Walter Savage Landen or C. E. S. 
Wood 
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4. Individual Conferences In and Outside of Class 

In all the four years of high school in the early 1920's, a student might 
not have a single face-to-face or heart-to-heart conference with his teacher. 
To the latter, he was a number, at best a name. Today, more and more 
teachers are making time in their plans to confer with their students over 
their written work, their homework, their outside reading, their interest 
in the mass media, and their intellectual and aesthetic development 
generally. Such conferences are the essence of individualized instruction 
and may have far-reaching consequences for the student. Many a twisted 
or immature personality was steered into the right path by an under- 
standing teacher (frequently in English) who took the trouble to stay a 
while after school or give up one of her precious unassigned periods, to 
listen to his or her personal problem, whether in English or in other areas. 
The testimony is eloquent of creative writers, speakers, lawyers, etc. 
who can trace their first-forming interests in these fields to such 
conferences. 

Basic to the whole approach of discovering the individual in the large 
classroom is the belief, on the part of the teacher, in her own individuality 
in her own creative powers, in her own unique contribution to her pro- 
fession at large, and to her students. Once she accepts that philosophy for 
herself, she will never view her class as a “Sea of faces,” as so many empty 
pitchers to be filled, as so many immature, noisy, miscreants, bent on 
driving her mad. She will realize that each of her 175 charges may 
have the potentiality of becoming another Ernest Hemingway, or a Dr. 
Compton, or President Eisenhower, or Edna St. Vincent Millay, or Helen 
Hayes. The thought that she might become the igniting spark to anothe: 
one of these or many more of even greater potentialities, must give one 
pause, and must make the daily heartaches and frustrations the petty 
things thev well deserve to be. 
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Language Arts—Social Studies Fusion 
in the Junior High School Block Period 


KENNETH MOTT 


| is a common educational term. The block period is a widely 
used device in scheduling which usually provides for the teaching of the 
social studies-language arts combination in junior high school. However, 
the author has gleaned many educational publications and has failed to 
discover any appreciable amount of material which indicates how the 
block period is being effectively utilized for the purpose of the fusion of 
the two subjects. It is apparent that the block period in the junior high 
school is an excellent place to establish a meaningful situation in which 
the English tools may be used. Consequently, the following procedure is 
offered as a method which has proved to be very effective in fusing the 
language arts-social studies. The procedure which is outlined here has 
been in use for three years and has proved to be very effective in meeting 
the needs of all of the students on the junior high-school level. 


PRrocRAM Is Bur_t AROUND SocrIAL STUDIES 


The social studies work is planned in units which cover some specific 
period in American history; for example, the period of exploration and 
discovery or the period of colonization. A unit built around one of these 
periods usually begins the year. A new unit is often introduced with a 
film, and/or a talk by the teacher or some lay person who has a special 
knowledge and interest in history, and is followed by an overview test. 
Unit “worksheets” (which are detailed unit plans containing all of the 
points to be covered in the unit) are then given to the students immedi- 
ately following the introduction and overview of the unit. The worksheet 
contains questions, map work, identifications, outlines, research questions, 
new words to define and spell, theme topics, report assignments, and a 
“time line” to be completed by each student. The worksheet also includes 
a list of books available in the library, which pertains to the unit. Re- 
quirements for themes and book reports are worked out with the pupils. 

Prior to the introduction of any new English work at the beginning of 
the year, it is determined just where deficiencies lie in the area of the 
language arts. That is, an analysis is made of the tools which each student 
is supposed to have obtained in elementary school. This is done by the 
use of standardized tests and teacher judgment of written themes, oral 
reports, and reading. The pupils are then reviewed on the oral and 
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written skills which they possess. The skills or English tools which each 
student possesses are then immediately put to use in doing the work re- 
quired on the worksheet. Each student is informed that the very first 
grade which he has received on the notebook and other written work 
has been “up-graded” the first time. That is, he has received approxi- 
mately one grade higher the first time than he will receive later. This is 
done to encourage the student to become really aware of the English tools 
which he possesses and become conscious of the fact that, in the future, 
every error which he makes in composition in his notebook or any other 
written work will cost him in points. 

Every item which is completed in the history worksheet must reflect 
good English usage in order that it may be accepted. For example, the 
students enter junior high school with a knowledge of introductory or 
topic sentences. These, after being reviewed, are a must in the social 
studies work. Subject-verb agreement, correct punctuation and capitali- 
zation, sentence sense, and many other aspects of good grammar usage, 
which the students possess at the beginning of the junior high-school 
period, are exploited to their fullest. 

As the social studies unit progresses and the students have increased 
proficiency in the tools which they already possess, new tools in English 
are introduced, and become required implements in the completion of 
social studies work. For example, on the second unit in history, which 
is about the third or fourth week of the school year, the subjective com- 
plements are introduced in the seventh grade. From the time of their 
introduction and partial mastery, they are required in definitions and 
identifications which are made on the social studies worksheet. After the 
introduction of the predicate nominative, every definition must contain 
one: Crusades are journeys which were made by people, etc; NOT, 
crusades were when the people of Europe went to the Holy Land, etc. 

It is obvious that the latter answer, although it uses an adverb phrase 
in defiining crusades, may be counted a correct response so far as the 
historical aspect is concerned. Consequently, each test receives an “S” 
(social studies), and an “E” (English) grade. It is apparent that the 
social studies grade is quite often somewhat higher than the English 
grade. This is usually the case until the students become fully aware 
that every social studies test, is also an English test. Although many 
social studies answers may be factual material, English points are scored 
for spelling, clarity, sentence structure, following directions, correct 
sentence punctuation, etc. 

When the complements are taught, by necessity an accompanying study 
of linking verbs is introduced, as well as pronouns and their employ- 
ment in the objective and nominative situations in sentences. Thus, more 
tools are added which will help the student determine the correct pronoun 
when it is used as a direct object, a predicate nominative, the subject, 
or the object of the preposition. From that point on, the student is 
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responsible in all cases for the correct usage of pronouns and he is fully 
aware of the fact that, once this skill is taught, it must be employed and 
recognized in every possible case in the work which is being done in the 
notebooks, themes, outlines, and any work involved in following the work- 
sheet. The student also knows that incorrect usage will cost him in 
English points, once his error has been pointed up in class, or explained 
otherwise. 

Slow students—those who are unable to grasp the basic mechanics of 
English—are allowed to proceed with the work on their worksheet with 
the tools which they do possess, if mastery of new tools cannot be made. 
A case in point: 

Mary has an IQ of 75; has very poor oral expression; writes in simple 
sentences of second-grade quality; calls her name a verb; cannot see 
relationships of parts of speech. Mary is allowed to go on with the work 
on her history worksheet even though she cannot cleverly invert subject 
and verb, or write in interesting compound or complex sentences. Her 
attempts at mastery are encouraged, but a demand beyond her capacity 
is not made. She is encouraged to complete all of the work that she can 
do, and she is given a grade which reflects her ability, progress, interest, 
workmanship, etc. This may be an “S” (satisfactory), depending upon 
several factors, which is used for certain pupils of her type to indicate that 
they are working to the limits of their capacities. On the other hand, the 
more capable students are pushed on to greater heights, and a higher 
quality of work is required for them. 


ALTERNATION OF INSTRUCTION 


In pursuing the worksheet in social studies, certain periods are used 
as work periods, in which the pupils are allowed to do supervised research 
and other work towards fulfilling their worksheet requirements. Here, the 
teacher closely supervises the employment of the English tools and gives 
individual help where it is needed. A pupil’s work is checked and graded 
during this time. Certain other periods are for discussion and reports in 
which the work completed is shared by reviewing and discussing it. In 
order to keep alive a keen interest in history, exciting bits of information 
are inserted by the teacher during these periods. How George Washington 
suffered severe toothache during many battles in which he was engaged, 
and how he was a victim of tuberculosis and probably would not have 
qualified for the present American army, help to establish him in the 
eyes of the students as even more than an immortalized hero. Specimens of 
Revolutionary War equipment are borrowed and displayed. (We now 
have on display in the library, a sword reputed to have been worn by 
Ethan Allen). 

By such a realistic approach to history, interest is kindled in this area 
which, experience has shown, awakens in all alert students a desire to go 
beyond what the textbook offers. This desire must be awakened if outside 
research, which will be mentioned later, is effectively carried on. The 
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student must have some degree of interest in any research work that he 
does, before he can be expected to employ effectively and meaningfully 
his language arts tools of reading, organizing, writing, and relating orally. 

During the discussion or sharing periods (which usually are planned for 
two to three or four periods per week) additional background is received 
from oral reports which are given by students who have done this special- 
ized research work on some topic. These enrichment periods also offer 
opportunity to add much to the understanding of historical sequence 
through films and filmstrips. The American Revolution, for example, is a 
film which has been of great help in showing the events leading up to and 
through that period. 

On various occasions, notebooks are exchanged and checked by students 
in an effort to find and recognize as many English tools (usually those 
recently learned or reviewed ) as possible. Notebooks and themes are also 
shown on certain occasions by way of the opaque projector. 

On certain days, when a new English tool is to be introduced, the 
sharing period becomes a learning period in which specific application of 
grammar is made in such a way that it may be mastered before actually 
applying it in the social studies area. For example, diagramming of 
sentences is taught, beginning about the third six-week period in the 
seventh grade. The students first learn the technique by examples usually 
found in a workbook. Diagramming is very difficult to employ immedi- 
ately in analyzing the students own sentences, because their sentences 
are usually too complicated. Therefore, only after the students have 
learned to diagram subject, verb, adjectives, adverbs, the complements, 
prepositional phrases, etc., are they encouraged to make application of 
them in analyzing their own sentences. They are told that, in order to use 
the diagram effectively, it must be a familiar tool. Consequently, several 
consecutive periods may be used for several days until mastery of the 
diagramming of some specific element is made by the majority of the 
class. All the while this is being done, the students who master the 
diagramming technique are working in class and at home toward the 
next phase of the social studies work which is to be discussed. After the 
technique is mastered by a student, he is expected to be able to diagram 
his own sentences. This makes him more conscious of sentence structure 
and serves to encourage him to write in clear concise sentences. 


HANDLING OF READING, OrAL WorK, AND SPELLING 


Each day, several members of the language arts-social studies class 
attend developmental reading class for one fifty-minute period. During 
this period, the students who remain in the language arts-social studies 
class also have an opportunity to further their reading abilities. A number 
of activities are planned which are a part of the fusion of social studies. 
The story “Old Sly Eye,” ( Adventures for Readers, Harcourt-Brace Co. ) 
is used to show typical backwoods New England colonial life during the 
1600's, as well as to furnish a spine-tingling story which all students enjoy 
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reading. Book reports, poetry reading, story reading, reading for develop- 
ment of speed and comprehension by using the tachistascope, and apply- 
ing dictionary work are all used during this period. These tools for 
teaching reading are used within the framework of the worksheet and the 
topics shown thereon as much as possible. Consequently, with the return 
of the students from the developmental reading class, there is no abrupt 
shift of thought as the pupils once again pursue whatever is being done 
on that particular day. 

The pupil who has advanced farthest in his social studies work, may 
plan to participate in the next oral or sharing period. He may do so by 
reading and explaining a poem to the entire class, or by giving a report 
or a demonstration which is of personal interest to him, and is pertinent 
to the unit. When a report is given, the pupil must have two copies of a 
phrase outline. One, the teacher follows as the report is given, and the 
pupil relates the report from the other copy. The pupil, in giving his report, 
is not allowed to copy from an encyclopedia and read that material as a 
report, but must follow only the phrase or word outline, which was made 
from notes taken from two sources of reference. This prevents the student 
from becoming plagiaristic, and also encourages him to organize and re- 
hearse a report before giving it to the class. The class cooperates with the 
teacher in working out the standards which must be followed in giving 
an oral report. These usually reflect experiences which the students have 
had in both giving and hearing reports. These standards are set up at 
the beginning of the year, and are given to the students in ditto form and 
are reviewed prior to giving reports. 

The list of new social studies words and terms, men, countries, etc. is in- 
cluded as a vital part of the spelling, in addition to the words found in the 
spelling text. Weekly spelling tests are given in which English terms, as 
well as those just mentioned, are included. Each student keeps a list of 
the new words that he learns. He must review and be tested on these at 
various times. 


Book REPORTS AND THEMES 


As already indicated, outside reading is required of all students. At 
least one book pertinent to the unit must be read. Special lessons are 
given in the English learning period on book reports. The student is re- 
quired to present only big ideas of the book, along with comments and 
recommendations. A certain form is worked out by the ‘teacher and 
pupils. Detailed meandering through the plot of the book is not accepted. 
The written report must meet all of the standards for good composition 
which have been reviewed and studied in the English “learning” period. 

Book reports and themes are required in every unit. As individual 
students finish the question-identification-definition phase of the unit 
worksheet, they enter the theme writing, book reporting, and special re- 
porting phase. The point at which these various phases are reached de- 
pends upon the individual accomplishment of each student. The whole 
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class is not always at the very same place at the same time, so far as certain 
points on the worksheet are concerned. 

The students are informed as to the approximate date on which the unit 
work will be completed. “Deadlines” for having certain phases of the work- 
sheet completed are announced. These “deadlines” are for the minimum 
amount of work which will enable the student to participate in the class 
sharing period. That is, he is informed that the class will discuss and 
hear reports, films, etc. on a certain part of the unit, and that a follow-up 
test will be given. If he is to be able to participate in these undertakings 
with maximum results, his written work must be completed by that time. 

When a student completes all of the worksheet work, including theme 
and book report writing, project work which is of special interest to him 
may be undertaken with the guidance of the teacher. This may take the 
form of a window display (library show window) a research written 
report, or a special interest talk before the class for which extra credit 
is given. Usually one or two pupils reach this point. If all of the phases 
of the worksheet are completed, the student may be helped by the teacher 
to further his knowledge (usually only the more intellectually advanced 
students ) through note taking and research organization. Here the student 
is shown how to find information, take notes, organize and outline the 
material, and then write the report. During the last six-week period of the 
year, all pupils are given instruction in note taking and research procedure 
and are required to produce in class time, under teacher guidance, a re- 
search paper. The teacher guides the entire research from the choosing 
of the topic to the completion of the paper. The teacher knows at all 
times just where the pupil stands. The writing of all research papers and 
themes must be done in class. In the case of theme writing, the student 
may have only pencil and paper on his desk while composing the theme. 
He may use his notes, of course, in writing the research paper. 

Play writing is done on a committee basis, where students of varied 
talents are combined to write a play. The slow students often make good 
contributions in the formation of the costumes, scenery, etc., and the 
work of the more talented writers can be complemented by their contri- 
butions in this way. 


OvuTLINING, RESEARCH, AND ORGANIZATION 

All through each unit, organization, neatness, and logical order are 
stressed. Therefore by the midterm (sometimes before) sentence transi- 
tion and paragraph organization are given special emphasis; they are 
taught during the learning or instructional periods. 

Paragraph transition, it has been found by this writer, can be effectively 
taught in connection with outlining. If proper outline form is taught 
and the steady flow of events or ideas is stressed, transition becomes more 
meaningful and clear to the student. Consequently, by midterm the 
students are writing rough outlines of their book reports and themes, and 
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are following those outlines. They are taught that there should be a 
smooth flow of thought from one paragraph to the other, and that this 
usually can be accomplished by letting the last sentence in a paragraph 
look forward into the next paragraph and introduce it, or by letting the 
first sentence in a paragraph look backward to the paragraph above it and 
make a tie-in. 

Rough copies of all themes, book reports, etc. must be made and 
checked by the students and/or their neighbors before a good copy is 
submitted to the teacher. Then the theme or report is corrected by the 
teacher who puts a mark wherever there is an error of some kind. It is then 
returned to the student with no grade on it. The student must find what 
errors have been made, correct them, and make an ink copy which is 
returned to the teacher for final checking and grading. If the student is 
unable to find the error for which the check mark stands, then the teacher 
knows that he has not mastered it. He is usually alert to the possibility of 
making the same error on a future paper. 


OTHER FAVORABLE ASPECTS OF THE PROCEDURE 

Perhaps one of the most favorable aspects of the procedure which has 
been outlined here, is the fact that provision has been made for individual 
differences. Although the same basic worksheets are given to all pupils, 
provisions are made for various degrees of achievement. The pupils who 
have the best quality of work (oral and written) and have completed all 
of the required work receive the top grades. Many pupils, although very 
capable, do not produce written and oral results of their endeavors, and 
are, therefore, graded accordingly. 

Another very important result of this procedure is_ that 
individual independence is strongly urged upon the pupils. They 
know what is expected of them, as they are familiar with the basic 
requirements which are shown on the worksheet, and the English tools 
which they are taught and have recorded in their notebooks. They know 
that they must do a portion of this work at home. Therefore, they are 
made aware of the necessity of their planning a certain schedule for their 
work at home. In this way, independence is urged upon them. They are 
not compelled to do any certain amount of work every night at home, but 
may plan certain work nights which do not conflict with church or social 
activity. This is possible because of the alternation of periods which was 
mentioned. The students know the block of work which will be the 
center of the next discussion-reporting period, so they work toward com- 
pleting the part of the worksheet which pertains to it. The only assign- 
ment is that the pupils be prepared to share what they have learned 
during the work, and that they have completed and mastered all work 
pertinent to the subject to be shared during the discussion or sharing 
period. Thus, the age-old story, “I didn’t have time for my homework,” 
is eliminated from consideration, and the teacher is relieved of the problem 
of coping with it. 
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Experience has shown that working at home is very necessary to com- 
plete the unit work. Students are cautioned that this homework also must 
meet all standards of good composition, and that the English tools are for 
use at all times—not just in English class. 

When students become aware of this fact that language arts embraces 
all that we do in writing, reading, speaking, and even thinking and that 
they must not think of English as only grammar which is divorced com- 
pletely from other subjects, then the idea of language arts-social studies 
becomes meaningful and workable. The introduction of new English 
tools is then accepted with thanks by the students, as they can apply them 
in a realistic situation immediately. 

By having worked with this situation in which all of the social studies 
work is done within the framework of the language arts program, the 
writer feels that fusion on the junior high-school level is workable and 
productive of good results. This is substantiated by the fact that a large 
majority of the students who have gone through this program as outlined 
here are performing generally above those students who were taught 
otherwise in our school. 

Methods without meaning are sterile. Fusion, according to the proce- 
dure herein explained, give real meaining to the language arts methods 
which are currently being used. This procedure will produce good results 
in any junior high-school block period in which the language arts-social 
studies combination is taught. 





Organizing and Supervising a Desirable 


Junior High School Guidance Program 
JULIET SAUNDERS 


BO seieitns arent nite are the chief factors to consider? It 
seems to me that there are two. First, there is the program of articulation 
with the elementary school—before the pupils enter the junior high school. 
This necessitates visiting the feeding school, testing of some pupils, study- 
ing pupils’ records, classifying pupils, and finally, organizing the incoming 
seventh-year classes. Exceptional pupils are placed in SP classes and 
adjustment classes. Normal progress pupils are, at times, further classi- 
fied on the basis of aptitudes in such areas as orchestral music, science, 
English, art, and the like. 

Secondly, there is the guidance program itself as it is organized within 
a school. Since each school’s program is a function of the school’s tradi- 
tions, its special needs, and its facilities, there are many differences from 
school to school. However, the following matters of organization are 
common to most schools. 

1. The selection of guidance-minded teachers to serve as teacher- 
counselors. 

2. The programming of these teachers for individual, and, if desired, 
for group guidance. 

3. The formation of a school guidance committee. 

4. The scheduling of meetings of this committee. 

5. A written statement outlining the program and detailing such matters 
as a ladder of referral, articulation with the senior high school, and duties 
of persons involved in the program. A key person in the total program is 
the licensed counselor—presently called the educational and vocational 
guidance counselor. Fortunately, today, most junior high schools have at 
least one full-time licensed counselor. To recapitulate, with respect to the 
organization of the school’s guidance program, the principal is faced with 
two major considerations—planning for pupils before they come to the 
school and planning for pupils as they progress from grade to grade 
within the school. 

Concerning the supervisory aspects of the program, what must the 
principal consider? He must now take off his hat as administrator and 
don that of educator. 

First, the curriculum. This, of course, embraces the major subject areas. 
In addition, exploratory courses in foreign languages, home economics, 
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48th to 49th Streets, Brooklyn 20, New York. 
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industrial arts are offered in all schools. The program of social living 
includes the many pupil services to the school, leadership activities such 
as those involved in the G.O., the student council, and the like, and a 
wide variety of experiences designed to point up the social graces and the 
social amenities such as dances, talent shows, and assembly performances. 
The club program gives added impetus to special talents and special 
interests in a variety of fields—photography, journalism, music, and, yes, 
even baby sitting, to name a few. 

In addition to the supervision of the curriculum, the principal needs to 
examine his teacher-training program. For best results in guidance, 
teachers must be well-informed on such matters as the growth and 
development of the adolescent, interpreting records, administering tests 
and diagnosing results, interviewing, making anecdotal records, and using 
techniques of guidance. 

In addition to supervision of the curriculum and the teacher-training 
program, the principal must also be much concerned with parent and 
community cooperation and education. 

I have thus far, very coldly and baldly, I may say, listed the patterns 
of organization and supervision. However, the entire tale is not told until 
we know more. There are direct patterns such as exhortation itself, group 
guidance lessons, and inspirational talks by teachers, visitors, and super- 
visors. If I had more time, I would read an example of such a direct 
pattern—in career guidance—a letter written by a principal to her students 
in the school’s publication. Not so readily identifiable as patterns of 
guidance are such activities as remedial reading for selected pupils, a 
Talent Show, a Hobby Show, a trip to some significant site. Yet, these 
are all ramifications of the guidance program as it operates in the school’s 
program of instruction. Whatever the pattern, direct or otherwise, good 
human relations must exist throughout—if there is to be growth. Warmth, 
good will, understanding are the necessary catalytic agents. 

We have just mentioned career guidance. We are concerned as well 
with educational, avocational, health, personality, moral, and spiritual 
guidance. Although listed in series, these are not usually distinct and 
separate from one another. In practice, they usually telescope. For 
example, the school publication, product of a club which could be sub- 
sumed under the heading of avocational guidance is observed to be an 
organ for all of the different types of guidance. 

We applaud the recent trend to extend the guidance program in the 
elementary school. We know that a successful guidance program must 
have such continuity. We try to be very realistic about our program. We 
conceive it as an on-going and developmental one—but we know that 
some pupils fall by the wayside and guidance for them becomes remedial 
work and, alas, for some, disciplining! We know our wide influence but 
sometimes it is good to find substantiation in print. I quote: 
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“School Management Magazine, August 1958, reports a survey of tech- 
nical staff in a large aircraft company to find the ‘critical years’ in educa- 
tion, which might lead to a career in science or engineering. Results show 
the junior high-school years (grade 7-9) to be by far the most critical. To 
the question, ‘In what year of school were your interests directed toward 
the fields of engineering and science?’—41.6 per cent of the respondents 
said ‘junior high school.’ To another question, “To what educational level 
should the company direct an effort to influence students to pursue an 
engineering curriculum?—46.4 per cent indicated ‘junior high school, 
grades 7-9.’ The percentage favoring junior high school in answers to both 
questions were almost twice the preference reported.” 

But we are not overly sanguine. In our appraisal of our program, we 
know there are weaknesses. However we need no exposé—surreptitious 
or otherwise—to pinpoint our shortcomings. We know them! 

We, in junior high school, are not merely concerned with holding the 
line. We realize that our young will face the problems of geriatrics, the 
challenges of the space age, and the complexities of an ever-shrinking 
world—and we are constantly seeking a program of greater vision. 

In conclusion—always before us is our prime goal to guide our early 
adolescents toward useful and fruitful American citizenship. In 1946, an 
eminent social scientist, Robert S. Lynd, wrote a famous book, Knowledge 
for What? In it he was most critical of education. I quote: “A culture 
like ours, in which men assume basic equality in individual capacity to 
learn and in which the content and degree of learning of such a large 
proportion of the things one needs to learn is left so casually to the acci- 
dents of individual trial and error, such a culture is reckless to the point 
of being suicidal.” 

We in the junior high school are unwilling to bow to chance or to 
subscribe to trial and error in the education of our young. The question 
posed in 1946—Knowledge for What?—is answered in 1960 by our con- 
certed efforts to organize and supervise an effective quidance program 
for our early adolescents. 
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We Stress the U in Guidance 
WILLIAM ERVIN 


‘is prevailing philosophy of our school and especially the guidance 
department is to stress understanding as the major part of our work in 
helping the pupil. Our department, working with an understanding 
principal, vice principal, and faculty is doing a great deal to help the 
whole team do better, the job which must be done. This job is to help the 
individual pupil. We do not always succeed, but we try. 

Perhaps a bit of explanation as to our mode of procedure will clarify 
the prevailing picture, and help you to understand why and how we stress 
the U in guidance. Many of our pupils come to us from homes of low, 
socio-economic background, with all that this term implies. The area is 
overcrowded, densely populated, with inadequate plumbing, unsatisfac- 
tory heating facilities, and many share a common bathroom. The environ- 
ment is conducive to crime breeding and to encouraging overt acts against 
society. This is a fact we recognize, and we thank God that so few of our 
pupils are as bad as they might be; while so many are as good as they are 
considering the surroundings in which they live and have their existence. 
Hats off to our youngsters! 

Now we come to our modus operandi. We articulate (a beautiful word ) 
our efforts with those of the feeding schools by inter-school visitations 
and by inviting advisers and administrative personnel to see our school 
in operation. This furnishes all of us with the opportunity to discuss 
common problems, and to understand the other fellow’s situation. We 
get a clearer comprehension of the task being performed by the elemen- 
tary schools and the junior high schools in their efforts to prepare the 
pupils for the senior high schools. It is most inspiring to see some six-foot, 
one-hundred-eighty-two-pounder, beam with delight when he sees one 
of his former elementary-school teachers visiting our school. We study 
the cumulative records and all reports which contain a wealth of informa- 
tion, thus enabling us to gain additional knowledge about the pupil, and 
enhance our understanding immeasurably. 

We go into the feeding schools to administer standardized tests, as we 
believe in using all available means to get a better comprehension of our 
pupils. We talk to the boys and girls as a group, giving them pertinent 
data and interesting facts about our curricular offerings, and other oppor- 
tunities available at our school. This visit is followed by an individual 
conference with each pupil in order to determine the pattern of study to 
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be followed and the subject matter sequences to be studied. We talk to 
PTA groups, community leaders, parents, and business men so as to 
exchange ideas and build up a spirit of cooperation between the school 
and the community. 

Ancther device which we employ is group and case conferences with 
the principal, the vice principal, the social case worker, the nurse and the 
grade adviser of the feeding school, the social worker, the grade counselor, 
and myself as representatves of the receiving school. These valuable 
exchanges-of-information meetings are held on a high ethical and pro- 
fessional level designed to furnish further understanding. This procedure 
follows the principle of guidance, which implies that in every school there 
shall be at least one person who really knows the pupil better than any 
other person. 

Case conferences, counseling, standardized test results, profile sheets, 
personality studies, inter-school visitations, parental contacts, working 
with neighborhood social service agencies, job placement, and follow-up 
constitute some of the techniques employed by us to get the knowledge 
needed for the understanding we seek. 

Our philosophy is to use all procurable information to gain understand- 
ing, then to use this for application in helping the pupil to succeed within 
the scope of his limitations. Our school, as most other comprehensive 
high schools, offers a wide variety of curricula and courses of study. We 
employ, of necessity, some form of grouping which is based on the 
patterns of study to be followed, the IQ, the reading-grade level, the 
previous scholastic record, the stated initial job skill sought after gradu- 
ation, or the academic training to be pursued. We also work hand-in- 
glove with the principal, the vice principal, and the scheduling committee 
in order to fit the offerings to the needs and interests of the pupil. 

Despite all these considered facts, in the final analysis, the pupil and 
parent working with the grade counselor make the decision as to the 
pattern of study to be followed. The decision, when made is subject to 
change according to extenuating circumstances, but we expect the pupil 
to give it a fair trial. We feel that this is a sound practice, and that the 
pupil should be allowed at least one chance to take up a more demanding 
pattern of study. This stimulates interest and tends to develop the proper 
motivation needed by the pupil to insure his academic progress and 
achievement in his chosen field of study. There are times when he does 
not succeed. Then, after due consideration, his schedule is changed to a 
less exacting and demanding pattern of study where his chance of aca- 
demic success, with all its desirable concomitants, is greatly enhanced. 

We offer multi-track patterns of study in English, science, mathematics, 
social sciences, and commercial subjects. These patterns are geared to 
the academic level of the pupil and the probability of his using this 
knowledge after completing his high-school education, either in further 
study or for his initial job requirements. 
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We pride ourselves on several innovations in our school; the first of 
which provides group therapy for certain selected pupils; the second 
offers non-English speaking pupils an opportunity to learn English in its 
fundamental forms; and the third, is a “core class” for slow learners in 
grade nine. All the pupils are carefully selected, interviewed, and 
scheduled with the guidance department playing a leading role in the 
entire process. 

The superintendent of schools has generously supplied us with special 
teaching personnel to meet the needs of the first two groups, and has 
permitted us to schedule one teacher in such a manner that he may devote 
a major portion of his teaching time to the group of pupils selected for 
the core program. This core program meets most of the facets of the term 
“core” in that one teacher meets with a limited number of pupils, the time 
schedule provides for several continuous periods of time, it cuts across 
subject matter areas, and it provides these pupils with one teacher who 
knows them better than any other individual in the school. Our core 
class meets for the first half of grade nine, and the pupil retention is truly 
remarkable. We hope that this wonderful opportunity may be extended 
to cover the second half of the ninth year, so that the adjustment sought 
will become more permanent, due to the additional pupils time and effort 
to be provided by lengthening the period when these pupils will be 
under the guidance of a friend who has the patience needed to accomplish 
a fine bit of work. 

The grade counselors are the hardest working and the most efficient 
group to be found anywhere. The understanding they exhibit, the 
patience they manifest, and the counseling rapport beggars description. 
Our school operates on the philosophy that the guidance staff shall be 
made aware of all the discipline problems encountered, but the actual 
administration of punishment for a misdemeanor is divorced from the 
guidance department and is the prerogative of the administrators. The 
members of the guidance staff carry on the usual guidance functions, plus 
contacting parents, checking subjects for sequences, and points needed 
for promotion, recommending subjects to be followed, checking on the 
progress being made, scheduling boys and girls for the educational oppor- 
tunities made available in summer school, and recording of pertinent 
data. The assistant head counselor schedules group guidance meetings 
to help our pupils make better adjustments after their formal education 
has been completed in our school, and takes care of the mechanics of 
carrying on the occupations classes. It is a tedious task, but we feel it is 
rewarding, especially when the boys and girls return to us later in life 
just to say “hello” and to tell us about their accomplishments. 











A Workshop for Student Council 


LORAN L. SHEELEY 


Asm three successful years of inviting student council members 
and other student council leaders to participate in a one-day workshop, 
Miami Jackson High School would like to share the results. Since all 
schools in Dade County open one week in advance of the students’ 
arrival, it is possible for teachers to work in their own schools and attend 
county meetings prior to the actual opening of school. 

In the spring of each year, the student council makes arrangements to 
use one day of our school’s pre-planning days. The council decides on 
areas of interest and makes plans for the fall meeting. Participants include 
members of the student council, officers of the various clubs in school, 
outstanding students of feeder schools who will attend Jackson for the 
first time, and a few selected parents. After the invitation list has been 
compiled, postal cards are addressed. These cards, reminding partici- 
pants of the time, date, and place, are mailed shortly in advance of the 
fall meeting. 

The president of student council is chairman of the workshop. He 
appoints various students to head up sections of discussion, reports, etc. 
This year one half was used in the workshop. One committee on leader- 
ship, however, met in the afternoon to pursue a plan for a leadership 
seminar. 

At the recent fall meeting our entire faculty of 120 (including 24 new 
teachers) was present. There were approximately 150 students. The 
response this year was so good that our usual meeting place in the library 
was found to be inadequate and had to be abandoned for larger accomo- 
dations in the auditorium. After the opening exercises, the student council 
president introduced each student chairman and that person outlined the 
topic to be discussed by his group. Breaking up into groups, teachers 
and visitors selected one of six areas of greatest interest to them. These 
areas were: School Spirit, School Improvement, School Activities, Prob- 
lems of the Triple Shift, Leadership Clinic, and School Clean-up. Each 
group had previously appointed a recorder who was to return to a second 
assembly and report on what took place in each section. 

You now have a picture of our workshop. What are the values? What 
are the outcomes? From an administrative standpoint, the values are 
extensive. Where can entire faculty come face to face with the cream of 
the crop in school leadership? By meeting together and discussing prob- 


Loran L. Sheeley is Principal of the Miami Jackson High School (grades 8 to 12 
inclusively—2,648 students), 1751 N.W. 36th Street, Miami, Florida. 
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lems, better understanding is possible. If the student leadership group 
understands faculty objectives, the major part of the student body will 
follow the leadership of these students. We feel this is a tremendous 
administrative advantage. As an example, take item four on the program 
—concerning problems of the triple shift. This group numbered about 
seventy-five. It was an excellent means of selling the eight-period day. 
After all the pros and cons were discussed, the seventy-five members of 
the group accepted this new idea as having merit. To date, no group of 
parents has questioned the triple shift. They have accepted the voice of 
the school or the sanction of our outstanding students as to why the triple 
shift was necessary. Another example, the problems of dress and campus 
behavior have been discussed in the past and are now accepted as 
responsibilities of the entire school rather than front office dictates. 

There are various advantages. To new teachers, their first pupil contact 
is with the leaders of the student body. By the time school opens, they 
have begun to feel a part of this large school and its many problems. To 
new students entering from our feeder schools, they feel they are a part 
of the planning at Jackson. Our leadership students are set up as their 
ideals. This is when the “I am Jackson” slogan begins to take root. To the 
faculty, this is their first opportunity for recognition. 

We feel our student body is well informed concerning the school and 
its operations. The contact between student council and faculty is a very 
close one. Actually, the student council is the “go between” between the 


student body and the faculty. They defend student policies as well as 
those of the faculty. We are sold on our student council program. It 
works for us. It is our avenue of approach to teen understanding. We 
sometimes ask, “Where is all the delinquency we read about?” It can’t 
happen where a faculty and community “care” and take its teens into 
their confidences. 





1960 Summer Session Courses on Junior 
High School Education in Colleges 
and Universities 


Compiled by J. Ltoyp Trump anp LEE TRUMBO 


ih Committee on Junior High-School Education of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals presents its sixth annual sur- 
vey of summer-session courses, conferences, and workshops specifically 
devoted to the junior high school. 

The Committee sent requests to more than 300 leading colleges and 
universities for information on title and designation of junior high-school 
course, inclusive dates, and name of instructor. Of those institutions 
responding to the request, 103 reported one or more summer-session 
courses on the junior high school, 44 reported that comprehensive courses 
in secondary education included junior high-school education, and 6 
replied that they had no summer sessions. 

Although a second request was sent to all institutions not replying to 
our first request, it is possible that some colleges and universities offering 
summer session courses on the junior high school may not be listed. How- 
ever, the Committee believes that this survey is reasonably comprehensive 
and hopes that principals, teachers, students, and professors may find it 
helpful. 

The Committee on Junior High-School Education is grateful to the 
colleges and universities for their help in making the sixth annual survey 
possible. All will receive a copy of this publication. 

More states are represented in the list of colleges offering junior high- 
school summer session courses than in 1958 and 1959. There are 47 states 
and the District of Columbia represented in this report as compared with 
36 in 1959 and 31 in 1958. 





Committee on Junior High School Education: 

WriuMm T. Grunn, Professor of Education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, 
Chairman 

Detmer H. Batrnick, Principal, Roosevelt Junior-Senior High School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Joun V. Mazer, Principal, Wilson Junior High School, Muncie, Indiana 

C. S. Monaus, Principal, Eureka Junior High School, Eureka, California 

Gienn F. Varner, Assistant Superintendent for Secondary and Vocational Education, St. Paul 
Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Pat Woos.ey, Principal, Highland Park Junior High School, Dallas, Texas 


J. Lloyd Trump is Associate Secretary and Lee Trumbo is a Staff Member, both 
in the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 
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The percentage distribution of courses, conferences, and workshops by 
areas is as follows: 





Area Per cent 

The Junior High School ( general ) 27 
Methods of Teaching (specific areas® ) 22 
Psychology of Adolescence 15 
Curriculum (general) 10 
Administration-Supervision 9 
Core Curriculum 7 
Methods of Teaching (general ) 6 
Activities, Guidance, and Others 4 

Total 100 


*Methods in specific areas are largely mathematics and science. 





Most of the instruction is in the nature of systematic courses at the 
graduate level. The total is divided between 89% courses and 11% work- 
shops. 

Information supplied by the colleges and universities is listed sub- 
sequently by state, by institution, by number and title of course, and by 
name of instructor. If no name is listed, the instructor had not been 
decided upon at the time the information was sent. We regret that ma- 
terial submitted after January 15 could not be included in the tabulation. 


Colleges Responding to Inquiry 
Colleges and universities offering courses and workshops on junior high 
schools during the 1960 summer session are double starred (**). Those 
institutions offering comprehensive courses on secondary education, in 
which junior high-school education is included, are single starred (*°). 
Institutions not starred reported they did not have a summer session. 


Alabama 

*Auburn University, Auburn 
*Florence State College, Florence 
*Jacksonville State College, Jacksonville 
Talladega College, Talladega 

** University of Alabama, University 

Arizona 

** Arizona State College, Flagstaff 
*Phoenix College, Phoenix 

Arkansas 

*Southern State College, Magnolia 
*Little Rock University, Little Rock 


California 

**University of California, Berkeley 
State College, Fresno 

**Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 
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*Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles 

**Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences, Los Angeles 
*Occidental College, Los Angeles 

**University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
*Sacramento State College, Sacramento 
*San Diego State College, San Diego 

**San Jose State College, San Jose 

Colorado 

**University of Colorado, Boulder 

**University of Denver, Denver 

**Colorado State College, Greeley 

Connecticut 

**University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport 
*Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 

**University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Delaware 
**University of Delaware, Newark 
District of Columbia 
**American University, Washington 
**Catholic University, Washington 
**George Washington University, Washington 
*Georgetown University, Washington 
**Howard University, Washington 
Florida 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 
**University of Florida, Gainesville 
**Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Georgia 
**University of Georgia, Athens 
**Atlanta University, Atlanta 
Hawaii 
**University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Idaho 


University of Idaho, Moscow 





Illinois 

**Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

**Chicago Teachers Colleges, Chicago 

**Loyola University, Chicago 

**Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 
National College of Education, Evanston 

**Illinois State Normal University, Normal 

**Bradley University, Peoria 

**University of Illinois, Urbana 


Indiana 
**Indiana University, Bloomington 
**Butler University, Indianapolis 
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**Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
**Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
**Purdue University, West Lafayette 


lowa 

**Towa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Kansas 

**Kansas State College, Pittsburg 
Kentucky 


**University of Kentucky, Lexington 


Lousiana 
*Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


Maine 
**University of Maine, Orono 


Maryland 
*Towson State Teachers College, Baltimore 
State Teachers College, Bowie 
**University of Maryland, College Park 
*State Teachers College, Salisbury 
Massachusetts 
*University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
**Boston University, Boston 
*Harvard University, Cambridge 
Michigan 
**University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
°*Michigan State University, East Lansing 
**Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 
**Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant 
**Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 
Minnesota 
°*Mankato State College, Mankato 
**University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Mississippi 
°*Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
*University of Mississippi, University 
Missouri 
**University of Missouri, Columbia 
**Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville 
**Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield 
°*Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 
Montana 
**Montana State College, Bozeman 


Nebraska 


°*University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


New Hampshire 
*University of New Hampshire, Durham 
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New Jersey 

**New Jersey State College, Glassboro 
*Rutgers State University, New Brunswick 
*State College, Paterson 

**Newark State College, Union 

**Montclair State College, Upper Montclair 


New Mexico 
*University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
New York 
**State University, Albany 
*Alfred University, Alfred 
**State University, Geneseo 
**Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island 
**State University, New Paltz 
**City College, New York City 
**Columbia University, New York City 
**New York University, New York City 
**Yeshiva University, New York City 
**State University, Oneonta 
**State University, Plattsburgh 
**State University, Potsdam 
*University of Rochester, Rochester 
North Carolina 
** Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
**University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
**State Teachers College, Elizabeth City 
*East Carolina College, Greenville 
*Meredith College, Raleigh 


*State College of Agriculture & Engineering, Raleigh 


North Dakota 
**University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
Ohio 
**State University, Bowling Green 
*Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
**Ohio State University, Columbus 
**Miami University, Oxford 
*University of Toledo, Toledo 
Oklahoma 
**University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Oregon 
**Oregon State College, Corvallis 
**University of Oregon, Eugene 
**Oregon College of Education, Monmouth 
**Portland Extension Center, Portland 


Pennsylvania 
*State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 
**State Teachers College, California 
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*State Teachers College, Cheyney 

*State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 
*State Teachers College, Mansfield 

*State Teachers College, Millersville 
°*Temple University, Philadelphia 
*University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
**Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
**University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
**State Teachers College, West Chester 


Rhode Island 
*Rhode Island College of Education, Providence 
*University of Rhode Island, Kingston 


South Carolina 
**University of South Carolina, Columbia 
** Agriculture & Industrial State University, Nashville 


Texas 
*Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
**University of Houston, Houston 
**Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos 


Utah 
**Brigham Young University, Provo 
**University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Vermont 
*University of Vermont & State Agriculture College, Burlington 
Virginia 
*University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
**University of Richmond, Richmond 
*College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 
Washington 
**Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney 
**Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg 
**Washington State University, Pullman 
°*Seattle University, Seattle 
**University of Washington, Seattle 
**University of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
West Virginia 
°*West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Wisconsin 
**Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire 
*Wisconsin State College, La Crosse 
**University of Wisconsin, Madison 
**University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
*Wisconsin State College, Superior 
*Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 


Wyoming 
**University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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Professional Books 


Administration Procedures and School Practices for the Academically 
Talented Student in the Secondary School. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals or National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1960. 224 pp. $1.25. Discounts, 2-9 copies, 
10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. How many “gifted” children there are depends 
on the definition and the criteria used to identify them. Acceptable measure- 
ments put the number at somewhat fewer than two million of an assumed 
school population of 30 million. Many of these, of course, are being adequately 
dealt with in school, but the National Education Association and the Na- 
tional Manpower Council figure that some 400,000 bright children a year 
are denied the full opportunity to develop all their potential. 

To aid school principals and superintendents in developing programs for the 
neglected 400,000, the National Education Association, through its Project 
on the Academically Talented Student has made the new publication available 
with the financial assistance of the Carnegie Corporation and in cooperation 
with the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. The book indi- 
cates the administrative practices which have been found effective and the 
steps that must be taken before a program for the gifted students can function 
permanently and smoothly. 

It is a bit disturbing to discover that one of the first obstacles to be over- 
come is, as the book reports: “to make high achievement acceptable.” The 
difficulty here is compounded of many factors—objections by parents because 
their children are not considered to be gifted; the inclination of children to 
“be like everybody else” which may lead the gifted to hide their talents; the 
higher esteem in which athletic prowess is held; and the notion that special 
programs for gifted students are “undemocratic.” 

The book discusses the problem of early identification of the gifted students 
and the various procedures such as acceleration, enrichment, and grouping 
which may be employed in dealing with them. One section is devoted to an 
exposition of particular programs which have been undertaken in specific 
communities in a variety of situations. Some are concerned with individual 
schools, others with programs in typical cities, large and small, or in counties. 
There is an extensive bibliography and a directory of organizations which are 
concerned with the gifted child. 

BARR, W. M.; H. H. CHURCH; M. E. STAPLEY; and M. A. Mc- 
GHEHEY. School District Reorganization in Indiana. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Division of Research and Field Services, Indiana University. 1959 (Nov.) 
136 pp. $1. One of the most significant problems in education in the State 
of Indiana and in the United States at large is the reorganization of two or 
more smaller school corporations or districts into a larger school unit. The 
very small school corporation or district will of course disappear in time, as 
has the one-room school and the very small high school. However, in this 
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process of consolidation and the creating of larger administrative units, the 
wisdom of good practice must be used. Unfortunately, the literature on this 
question is often difficult to obtain. 

This bulletin is in part a revision of Trends in School District Reorganization 
in Indiana, Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 32, 
No. 6, November, 1956, which reported trends in reorganization, statutes 
then in effect, and information concerning school surveys—many of which have 
been made by the Division of Research and Field Services under the direction 
of Harold H. Church. 

BRICKMAN, W. W., and STANLEY LEHRER, editors. John Dewey: 
Master Educator. New York 23: Society for the Advancement of Education, 
Inc., 1834 Broadway. 1959. 123 pp. $2.50. On the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of John Dewey’s birth, this book recognizes his ageless significance 
and provides a perspective of his impact on society—in America and abroad. 
Here, particularly, is a roundup of the master educator's major activities and 
works, his thinking and its influence yesterday as well as today, a list of his 
important letters with brief descriptions of their contents, and reminiscences 
of Dewey by persons who knew him. 

BURRUP, P. E. The Teacher and the Public School System. New York 
16: Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street. 1960. 591 pp. $5.25. This 
book takes the standpoint that “the effective teacher must have at least a 
limited knowledge of school organization and administration at the Federal, 
state, and local levels if he or she is to help interpret the schools to the com- 
munity.” Thus the book treats an often-neglected area of teacher preparation: 
the knowledge of how schools are operated, how they are financed, how they 
influence and are influenced by the communities they serve, what the teacher 
should know about the profession and a code of ethics, and how the teacher 
can help improve the effectiveness of the educational system. 

The purpose of this book is to help the teacher and the administrator 
understand more fully and be able to discuss intelligently our present pattern 
of school organization and our theories and practices of administration. The 
text includes a discussion of the present critical challenge to American educa- 
tion; the relationship of Federal, state, and local agencies to education; the 
problems of the teacher in the school community; the influence of the school 
in the local and world community; the teacher as a professional person; and 
the problems now being faced by the teaching profession. It provides an 
easily understandable discussion of some operational principles of school finance 
and law. An effective summary at the end of each chapter; many stimulating 
questions, topics for discussion, and projects at the chapter ends; a number 
of short cases illustrating the principles; and several pertinent tables and 
figures are included. 

Essentials of Psychological Testing. New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd Street. 1960. 672 pp. $7. This book is a complete revision 
(even including the 1960 Stanford-Binet) of text on psychological and educa- 
tional testing of ability and personality. It places special emphasis on prin- 
ciples that help the user interpret test manuals and select tests for such pur- 
poses as educational measurement and guidance, psychological research, em- 
ployee selection, and clinical diagnosis. In discussing each type of test, one 
or two examples are described at length, and research on those tests is used 
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to illustrate principles applying to all tests of that type. Each section contains 
a reference list of prominent tests, with critical annotations. As a whole, the 
book broadens concepts of testing by considering the place of tests in general 
psychological research as well as practical applications. 

Every section of the book has been rewritten for greater teachability a~ 1 
completeness. Among the topics added or given increased attention are testing 
as a social relationship; effects of coaching; educational loading in general 
ability tests; differential batteries in guidance; factors in psychomoter ability; 
taxonomy of educational objectives; faking and facade in self-report tests; com- 
parison of clinical and actuarial interpretation; and performance tests of per- 
sonality. A full chapter reviews and interprets validation studies of “assess- 
ment” procedures. 

The introductory sections on general procedures and technical concepts are 
made more teachable by continual reference to two tests—Block Design and 
Mechanical Comprehension—in discussing such topics as directions for test- 
ing, normative information, and validity. The treatment of general principles 
of test selection has been modified and expanded, and there is an entire chap- 
ter devoted to explaining the various types of validation including construct 
validation. For the benefit of the student without statistical background, the 
author has reorganized the introductory presentation of statistical concepts. 
Other features include thought questions embedded in the chapters; com- 
puting guides; annotated suggested readings; and 99 illustrations. 

The Ford Foundation Annual Report. New York 22: The Ford Founda- 
tion, 477 Madison Avenue. 1959. 180 pp. The Ford Foundation made new 
commitments totaling $119,072,559 during the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1959, according to its annual report. The total during the preceding fiscal 
year was $82,988,397. The 1959 commitments were in support of eleven 
Foundation programs to advance human welfare in the United States and 
abroad, principally through educational means. Educational institutions re- 
ceived most of the support. 

Fundamentals of Guided Missiles. Los Angeles 26, California: Aero 
Publishers, Inc., 2162 Sunset Blvd. 1960. 607 pp. $12.50. Many books 
and articles have been published on the various phases of this rapidly moving 
industry; however, this outstanding work—developed in its original form by the 
Air Training Command, United States Air Force—does a masterful job of 
organizing into one volume the fundamentals of the entire field of guided 
missiles. The basic text covers the following broad subjects that are involved 
in the guided missile field: (a) Aerodynamics, (b) Propulsion, (c) Instru- 
mentation, (d) Electronic Controls, and (e) Guidance Systems. 

In addition to discussing the fundamentals of the engineering subjects 
noted above, there is a corgprehensive coverage of field operations, mainte- 
nance, and inspection of guidance systems. To make this volume even more 
useful to those who will utilize it for training, as well as for those who will 
use it for their own reference, the Technical Staff of Aero Publishers, Inc., 
has changed the format, and added a glossary of “Guided Missile Terms.” The 
terms herein defined are just those which tie in directly to the text of this 
volume. 

GALANTER, EUGENE, editor. Automatic Teaching: The State of the 
Art. New York 16: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 
206 pp. This book is the first major effort to record and evaluate the methods 
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associated with the newly developed field of machine teaching. Many tech- 
niques are described and critically reviewed according to their expected role 
in American education. The book is based on a collection of 16 papers 
presented at a Symposium held at the University of Pennsylvania under the 
auspices of the U. S. Air Force. The papers deal with various aspects of 
machine teaching that include: programming, analysis, machine design, experi- 
mental results, and criticism. 

GEORGE, N. L., and R. D. HECKLER. School Food Centers—A Guide 
to Operating the School Lunch Program. New York 10: The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street. 1960. 340 pp. $6.50. This book has been 
written as a handy reference work for all food service personnel and school 
administrators responsible for the planning and operation of the school food 
program. It provides comprehensive coverage of all important phases of 
school food services regardless of size, manner of support, or kind of school 
sponsoring the food services. It deals in detail with the many problems 
encountered in each of the major areas of school food service: facilities, per- 
sonnel, and administration. The authors’ skillful handling of these vast mate- 
rials is impressive. They have provided a rich source of ideas and suggestions in 
addition to a wealth of factual information on food program operations. The 
book also contains many helpful illustrations of food center layouts, organiza- 
tion charts, and record control forms. This book is not only an interesting 
and informative work, but also a valuable addition to the school food service 
field. 

A Guide To Planning Homemaking Programs in Virginia High Schools. 
Richmond: Home Economics Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
Virginia State Department of Education. 1958. 242 pp. This course in home- 
making has been prepared to meet a recognized need of pupils, especially girls, 
for becoming more efficient in carrying out certain homemaking activities. 
These activities are centered largely in food preparation and clothing con- 
struction. In this syllabus, the over-all goal has changed from emphasis on a 
few homemaking skills to that of helping the students to become more effec- 
tive and efficient members of their parental families and to prepare them for 
the establishment of their home in the future. Included are outlines of five 
units for each of grades 9, 10, 11 and four units for grade 12. A five-unit course 
is also included as a one-year program designed for pupils in grades 11 and 
12 who have not previously elected homemaking beyond the eighth grade. 
The units covered in this course are: Having Nutritious and Enjoyable Family 
Meals, Being Well Dressed, Helping To Make Our Homes Livable and At- 
tractive, Improving Family Business Practices, and Developing Understanding 
of the Responsibilities of Marriage. The course for grades 7 and 8 include 
the units: Sharing in Homemaking, Making the Most of Our Personal Appear- 
ance, Helping To Care for Young Children, Using Money Wisely To Meet 
Our Needs, Enjoying Family Members and Friends; in grade 9: Sharing in 
the Responsibility of Providing for Family Meals, Making the Most of Myself 
As a Person, Sharing in Making Our Homes Safe, Healthful and Attractive, 
Contributing to Happiness in Our Families, Accepting Responsibility for Our 
Clothing; in grade 10: Using Food for Family Well-Being, Sharing in Meeting 
the Needs of Young Children, Making Our Homes Livable, Giving Home 
Care to Sick Members of the Family, Providing Clothing for Myself and 
Other Members of My Family; in grade 11: Contributing to Successful Family 
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Life Through the Management of Time and Energy, Planning for a Livable 
Home for a Family, Planning for Wise Use of the Family's Income, Looking 
Toward Marriage in the Future, Understanding the Responsibilities of Families 
for the Care of Babies; and in grade 12: Being a Homemaker in Today’s 
World, Becoming More Proficient in Homemaking, Managing Family Business, 
and Establishing Happy Homes. 

MORPHET, E. L.; T. L. RELLER; and R. L. JOHNS. Educational 
Administration. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 
568 pp. $5.95. This book covers not just one or two phases of education 
administration, but the whole field of administrative practice and procedure 
in public education. The authors have worked in continuous collaboration 
throughout the whole book, thus giving it both substance and unit. The book 
includes in its pages not only the findings of the Kellog studies, but much 
pertinent research from other disciplines such as political science, economics, 
social psychology, anthropology, and biology. One finds here an authentic 
picture of the whole administrative scene, and guidance in the handling of 
the pressing new problems that increasingly confront educational administra- 
tors. The book presents a practical approach by its comprehensive coverage 
of basic principles of leadership and cooperation. Theory and practice are 
closely integrated to give a picture of educational administration and the 
qualities that produce effective leadership. 

The book is organized under three headings: Basic Principles and Emerging 
Concepts, The Organization for Education, and Administering the Program. 
Part I gives perspective on the American system of education and its dis- 
tinctive features and other fundamental concepts. Part II covers aspects of 
organization from the Federal to the local level. Part III deals with con- 
siderations relating to the administration of all maor aspects of the program 
including finance. Those in the fields of education and social work, those 
working for leadership development, or those in training will find this book 
a valuable aid as a reference, a review, or supplementary reading. The book 
is designed to develop the insights and skills needed to identify and solve 
problems of educational administration. 

MORT, P. R.; W. C. REUSSER; and J. W. POLLEY. Public School 
Finance, third edition. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St. 1960. 522 pp. $7.50. The first three sections of the books (Parts One, 
Two, and Three) present the major components of the legal-fiscal community 
structure and their roles in school finance. In a sense they represent the 
theoretical background for legal structure and fiscal operation. The other 
two sections (Parts Four and Five) discuss the actual legal-fiscal operations 
against this theoretical background. 

The four chapters comprising Section 1, “The Fiscal Setting,” give a unified 
picture of public education from the angle of the control of policy. These 
four chapters cover and supplement the policy control aspect treated in the 
first three chapters and Chapters 19 and 20 of the second edition. The ap- 
proach is simplified by the omission of financial statistics of the character that 
appeared in Chapter 1 of the second edition. 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7, comprising Section 2, “Evaluation,” bring together 
and supplement the considerations dealing with fiscal evaluation, treated in 
the second edition in Chapters 4, 5, and 7, and in Chapter 13. Chapter 7 
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in this edition presents a great deal of evaluation material of a “quality con- 
trol” character not available a decade ago. 

The three chapters of the taxation—local, state, and Federal—is greatly ex- 
panded from that given in Chapter 11 and 28 of the second edition. They 
seek to emphasize the tax issues of special pertinence to educators within a 
setting of common interest to workers in all fields of government. 

The eight chapters of Section 4 (Chapter 11 to 17) deal with the long- 
time and current trends in the participation of central government (state and 
Federal) in public school support. They are presented as a more readable and 
more teachable treatment of these problems than was provided by the second 
edition in Chapters 19 to 29. The approach is markedly different, buttressed 
to a much larger degree by analysis of current practice and the roots of present 
practice in the past. Considerable attention is given to a reappraisal of the 
work of Cubberley, Updegraff, and Morrison. 

The eight chapters that comprise Section 5, “Operational Finance,” present 
a reorganization of the materials treated in Book 2 of the second edition. 
The exception to this coverage is that the tax chapter now is covered in Sec- 
tion 3, and the cost analysis chapter is now included in that of detailing the 
system of management of financial matters on the local level, where the theory 
and the fiscal structure are put to ultimate tests in the hands of school boards 
and administrators. 


NORTON, J. K. What Every One Should Know About Financing Our 
Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W. 1960. 64 pp. 50c. Discounts 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 
or more copies, 20%. The NEA Committee on Educational Finance has de- 
voted a considerable portion of its time and resources over the past two 
years to the development of this publication. It is designed to provide an 
easy-to-understand explanation of how schools are financed as a public enter- 
prise. The Committee believes that the booklet will serve as a valuable tool 
for study groups of parents, and that it can be used effectively in faculty 
meetings and in workshop groups involving classroom teachers. It will also 
be helpful in developing units on public education for use in high-school social 
studies classes. 


THAYER, V. T. The Role of the School in American Society. New York 
16: Dodd, Mead and Company, 432 Park Avenue South. 1960. 544 pp. $6. 
In this book the author presents an analysis of the American public school 
and its function in our society, which may be read with profit by anyone 
from the college student and the layman to the most seasoned professional 
educator. His fresh insights into the great issues now at stake in American 
education make this an important book. His pleasing style and lively presenta- 
tion make this an absorbing book. 

The author divides his discussion into four main sections: first, the “forma- 
tive ideas”—distinctive American attitudes which have come into being under 
conditions peculiarly American and which explain the historical development 
of American education; second, today’s influences of an economic and social 
character; third, the theories of learning, which, as cultural trends, have given 
character to methods of learning in the past; and fourth, the principal critical 
issues in education today. 
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SELDEN, W. K. Accreditation—A Struggle Over Standards in Higher 
Education. New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street. 1959. 
156 pp. $2.50. American education has long been divided over the merits 
of accrediting. Should private groups and professional associations, through 
their “official” approval or disapproval of specific courses and requirements, 
be allowed to influence the educational programs of colleges and secondary 
schools? Or, on the other hand, should educators be free to work out and 
administer degree programs without “outside interference”? Are accrediting 
associations necessary to the maintenance of educational standards, or do they 
usurp authority which rightfully belongs to teachers and administrators? If 
accreditation is necessary, should it be carried on solely by representatives of 
the schools themselves? 

The author proceeds from the belief that accrediting is a manifestation in 
education of our form of civil government and political control, with analogous 
struggles for control and influence of practices and standards. Only in the 
United States are academic standards maintained through a system of in- 
dependent, voluntary accrediting associations. Mr. Selden describes the singular 
combination of social forces which led to the development of this system, 
and compares it with the methods employed in other countries and other times. 

VENABLE, T. C. Patterns in Secondary School Curriculum. New York 
16: Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street. 1959. 248 pp. For those 
looking for a guide or outline in curriculum construction, this book will be 
found very helpful. Each of its five major parts—Foundations of the Secondary- 
School Curriculum, Curriculum Organization, Improving the Separate Subjects 
Curriculum, Curriculum Trends in the Separate Subjects, and Organizing for 
Curriculum Development—presents selected reading material for the subject, 
an outline to provide a starting point for reading and thinking, and questions 
for thought and discussion. The book is concluded with a bibliography and 
an index. 

Who Goes to Graduate School? Pittsburgh 32: American Institute for 
Research, 410 Amberson Avenue. 1959. 72 pp. This study indicates that 
most physics students plan to continue their education beyond four years of 
college—“The proportion (of students) with such plans exceeds by far that of 
any other field.” It showed that graduate education in physics might have 
its special appeal for college students because of the financial help available 
in this field. The study was conducted under a grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. In the 1957-58 academic year, the Institute sent out 
questionnaires to a sample of 1,500 undergraduate and 2,000 graduate and 
professional students enrolled at 35 schools in eight fields including English, 
history, biology, engineering, physics, political science, psychology, and law. 
The purpose of the survey was to learn more about factors which favor or 
hinder plans for formal education beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

The reason most cited by capable students who planned not to continue 
their lack of education was lack of money. But another most important factor 
was the lack of motivation. And the study found differences in background 
and ability between those persons who went to graduate school and those who 
did not, but relatively little difference between students in different specialties. 
Nearly half the students sampled in graduate or professional schools also re- 
ported they had some difficulty solving financial problems before they could 
go on to advanced study. 
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Another major finding is that home environment and the attitudes of parents 
were decisive in determining whether a student originally entered college— 
but they were not the dominant factors in the college senior’s decision to seek 
further education. The chief factor influencing this decision was a student's 
own crystallized vocational and educational goal. 

Physics students have more scholarships, fellowships, and other forms of 
assistance available to them, and these no doubt help the student in this field 
to plan his graduate work earlier. It was also found that law students received 
more financial aid from their parents, and had less of their income from other 
sources. Political science graduate students, more than those in any other 
discipline, received a larger share of their income from part-time jobs. About 
63% of all students in graduate school indicated they depended in part 
upon scholarships or similar assistance. Among other items noted by the 
authors were: 

Undergraduates planning more education have better grades; they come 
from families in which their parents have had relatively higher income; their 
fathers have had more education and more responsible or highly skilled 
jobs than fathers of students not planning to get a master’s or doctor's degree. 
Some 12% of students decide on graduate school before they even arrive at 
college; some 28% decide after college; most of them decide in the last two 
years of college. Students appear to choose a particular school “in a rational 
and systematic way”; academic qualifications of the school and financial con- 
siderations are dominant. More than half the students in professional schools 
receive financial help from home (as in law, medicine), but only a fourth of 
students in graduate school receive help from home. In summarizing the 
findings, the report emphasized the importance of students’ personal career 
goals and the availability of financial assistance to pursue these goals 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


APPLETON, VICTOR, Il. Tom Swift Jr.: And His Spectromarine 
Selector. New York 10: Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway. 1959. 
190 pp. $1. Tom's newest invention is a startling machine that de-organic-izes 
decayed matter into its original appearance. It leads him to adventure in an 
ancient city of gold hidden in the depths of the sea. For ages 11 to 15. 

BAKER, R. S. Kamiti. New York 16: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 124 
East 30th Street. 1959. 127 pp. $3. With a simplicity to match his subject, 
the author has written an original and very moving story of an African boy. 
Kamiti, born in the highlands of Kenya, dreams a great dream, that of pre- 
serving the wealth and the splendor of the forest lands of Africa, and he sets 
out to turn his dream into reality for the sake of his country and his people. 

BLAINE, JOHN. Rick Brant: The Blue Ghost Mystery. New York 10: 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 Broadway. 1959. 181 pp. $1. The eerie appari- 
tion of a ghost in blue upsets the tranquility of a quiet Virginia town. When 
Rick Brant and his pal, Scotty, undertake to solve the mystery, they become 
the target for some very unwelcome “ghostly” trickery. Science and mystery 
are excitingly interwoven with history dating back to an incident of the Civil 
War. For ages 12 to 16. 
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Book Scout Handbook, sixth edition. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Boy 
Scouts of America, National Council. 1959. 480 pp. $1. Published Decem- 
ber 15, 1959, this all-new sixth edition of the Boy Scout Handbook, previously 
known as the Handbook for Boys, came off the presses to the tune of 1,050,000 
copies in one printing—one of the largest book orders in printing history. The 
“spokesman” for the Boy Scouts of America, it interprets the program of 
Scouting. It bears the subtitle of “a handbook of training for citizenship 
through Scouting.” It contains 68 pages in full color dealing with nature 
pictures, merit badges and other insignia. Illustrations in two colors are keyed 
to Boy Scout ranks. Red designates the Tenderfoot section; brown the material 
for Second Class rank and green for First Class rank. 

The handbook is completely reorganized, redesigned, and rewritten. Its 
appeal to boys was scientifically calculated. Has easy-to-read narrative style. 
Readability has been tested to suit eleven-year-old boys. This new edition 
make it a total of 17,600,000 copies since 1910. It is reputedly outsold only 
by the Holy Bible. This volume introduced to millions of boys their first 
knowledge of nature lore, first aid, proper honors for the flag of the United 
States, and a wide range of “know how” supplementing school courses. 

BRANDES, L. G. Yes, Math Can Be Fun! Portland, Maine: J. Weston 
Walch, Publisher, Box 1075. 267 pp. With ever greater emphasis being 
placed on teaching mathematics in the schools, mathematics teachers in the 
seventh and eighth grades have been challenged to obtain materials that will 
motivate their students to further study of mathematics and more clearly 
introduce concepts leading to the understanding of algebra and geometry. 
Teachers of ninth and tenth grade general mathematics classes have found 
it difficult to obtain materials with which to make their classes interesting and 
meaningful. Teachers have had to spend countless hours in revising and 
manufacturing items to fit their needs. This book provides a collection of 
materials adapted to the needs of secondary-school classrooms. 

The book is different from most other publications on recreational mathe- 
matics in that the items have been selected for use with secondary-school stu- 
dents, collected in a single volume, and revised in keeping with the interests 
of students. 

The book is the result of accumulated materials submitted by teachers from 
every section of the United States and by the students of the writer’s classes 
while he was teaching at Alameda High School and Encinal High School of 
Alameda, California. Many of the items have been rewritten by the students 
themselves for use in these classes. 

CARVER, C. H., H. G. SLIKER, M. H. BALL, and L. M. GROSE. They 
Found Adventure. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1960. 
600 pp. $4.64. In this book are men and women, boys and girls to whom 
adventure happened—and who made adventure happen. They found all kinds 
of adventure . . . and now the reader can share every minute of these ad- 
ventures with them. First there are six exciting personal interviews with out- 
standing adventurers of today. The Astronauts tell why Outer Space beckons 
them . . . Olympic sports winners speak of the challenge of sports and what 
it can do for those who participate . . . A skin diver delves into the immense 
attraction of exploring the depth of the sea . . . A woman engineer reveals 
the excitement she finds in designing functional bridges . . . A scientist dis- 
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cusses his satisfying adventures in research . . . And a science fiction writer 
shows us that today’s science fiction often comes true tomorrow! These adven- 
turers speak for themselves—and one gets the information firsthand. 

Bold, astonishing adventures of this scientific era are in this book such as 
the true records of real scientific explorations. For example, “We Took the 
Nautilus Under the Ice” and “Space Pioneer.” The book also includes selec- 
tions such as “Visit to a Small Plant,” “Atomic Power,” and “It’s Such a 
Beautiful Day.” Also accompanying the book is q 66-page booklet offering 
suggestions and aid for the teacher. 


CHASE, M. E. Donald McKay and the Clipper Ships. Boston 7: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street. 1959. 183 pp. When gold was discovered 
in California, there was an overnight demand for swifter sailing ships to carry 
much needed merchandise to the miners. In San Francisco, eggs were selling 
for one dollar each, coffee at four dollars a pound, and flour at forty dollars 
a barrel. Sometimes a sailing ship could earn the entire cost of its construction 
on its first commercial voyage. The answer to the demand for speed-at-any- 
cost was the extreme clipper ship, as streamlined as any fish or bird. Donald 
McKay was the greatest builder and designer of these handsome vessels. 
From his yards in East Boston came some of the swiftest and most beautiful 
sailing ships the world has ever seen. 


CLINARD, D. L., and D. D. NEWBY. The Hidey Hole. New York 16: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 124 East 30th Street. 1959. 152 pp. $2.95. 
The excitement starts when Merry Winslow, inquisitive and lively, finds the old 
family Bible in the attic. But that is just the first of her discoveries, each of 
which raises some new question. What really happened at the Old Homestead 
back in the days of the Revolution? What was the fate of Merticese Winslow 
who was captured by the Hessians and for whom Merry had been named? 
Were the clues leading to a secret treasure of the Winslow family? 


Collier's 1959 Encyclopedia Year Book. New York 19: Collier's, 640 
Fifth Avenue. 1959. 752 pp. The space age poses problems of safely moving 
men and machinery beyond the pull of earth’s gravity. These are thoroughly 
and readably discussed in this Year Book. In wrapping up key developments 
in all fields from astronomy to zoology, this edition puts extra emphasis on 
the accomplished and speculative phases of the space race. Declaring that 
men can be placed on the moon in the next twenty years, Dr. Wernher Von 
Braun writes a conjectural piece on how a fifty-man scientific expedition would 
fare on such a trip. The rocket expert and his collaborator, Smithsonian 
Astrophisicist Dr. Fred L. Whipple, go a long way toward taking lunar travel 
out of the field of science fiction and making the probability of such a journey 
believable. 

Also on the realistic side is a hard look at our educational procedures in 
which four leading authorities analyze our system’s strong points and faults 
in relation to space-age requirements. DeWitt’s article, “Challenge of Com- 
munist Education,” is of special interest with its discussion of the Soviet policy 
of educating children wholly for the service of the state. Complete articles on 
rockets, missiles, artificial satellites, space medicine, and a comprehensive 
glossary of space terminology also are included in coverage of this broad 
subject. 
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In putting the events of the year 1958 into this single volume of narrative, 
statistics, and illustrations, the editors of Collier's have produced nearly 700 
full articles and have included 200 recognized authccities in the contributor’s 
list. Separate articles cover events in each of the countries of the world and 
individual attention is given each of the states of the United States and the 
Canadian provinces. 

CREEL, H. G. Chinese Thought: From Confucius to Mao Tse-Tung. 
New York 22: New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison 
Avenue. 1960. 240 pp. 50c. The author traces 3,000 years of Chinese 
philosophy and shows how traditional attitudes have shaped the policies of 
twentieth century China. 

DAILY, VIRGINIA. The Keys to Lawrence House. New York 16: 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, Inc., 124 E. 30th Street. 1960. 189 pp. $2.95. 
Letitia Canfield, called Letty to everyone except her father, was one of the three 
newcomers to Waverly College’s famous Lawrence House. She felt strange 
and self-conscious with the Lawrence girls. All her life she had spent with her 
father, a retired professor, and the fact that he had been the Classics pro- 
fessor at Waverly was decidedly an extra handicap for Letty. But despite her 
limited experience, Letty liked her first days at college and she liked the 
girls who seemed so friendly, including Rosemary Rossiter and Nancy Potter. 

DIXON, F. W. The Hardy Boys: The Mystery of the Chinese Junk. 
New York 10: Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway. 1959. 192 pp. $1. 
Frank and Joe Hardy purchase an old Chinese junk, and later discover that 
a suspiciously great number of other people are also interested in it. Circum- 
stances put them in search of a hidden map that shows the whereabouts of 
a rare mineral mine. This is a most popular series for boys. For ages 10 to 14. 

DU MAURIER, DAPHNE. The Breaking Point. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Inc. 1959. 307 pp. $3.95. These nine 
stories range from “The Blue Lenses,” a terrifying account of a woman whose 
eye operation resulted in a strange sense of sight, to “The Menace,” a funny 
story of a movie idol and the “feelies.” They include two brilliant explora- 
tions of the minds of children, a tale of senseless revolution in a happy duchy, 
and the eerie story of a London businessman who turned to art with sinister 
results. 

FAULKNER, WILLIAM. The Mansion. ‘New York 22: Random House, 
Inc., 457 Madison Avenue. 1959. 436 pp. $4.75. The chronicle of the 
Snopes family which began with The Hamlet (1940) and was extended in 
The Town (1957) is concluded with The Mansion which, as a Note by the 
author puts it, “is the final chapter of, and the summation of, a work con- 
ceived and begun in 1925.” This book, however, is a complete novel in itself; 
and a knowledge of its predecessors is not essential to the reader's under- 
standing and enjoyment. Three Snopeses—Mink, Linda (who is no true 
Snopes) and Flem—are dominant in this narrative, which covers roughly forty 
years in the first half of this century. It is one of this master storyteller’s 
greatest achievements, a fateful drama, told with compassion and with humor, 
that moves with driving precision to a climax that is as surprising as it is 
inevitable. 

FREMANTLE, ANNE. This Little Band of Prophets: The British 
Fabians. New York 22: New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue. 1960. 256 pp. 75c. Here is the history of the 
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Fabians and their impact on the social and political climate of the twentieth 
century. 

GRAHAM, K. C. Fundamentals of Electricity, Fourth Edition. Chicago 
37: American Technical Society. 848 East 58th Street. 352 pp. $4.75. 
Long a popular and efficient guide to understanding electrical principles, this 
book has now been fully revised and expanded to keep pace with develop- 
ments being made in the field. The electron flow theory of electricity has 
been used as the basis of the presentation, and the greatest effort has been 
made to develop concise, understandable explanations of basic principles. 
Each principle has been well-defined and its applications fully explained. 
Supplementing the text are hundreds of illustrations, including many diagrams 
and schematics, all of which conform to ASA Graphical Standards. 

Beginning with the nature of electricity and continuing through all the 
principles, this book provides the reader with a solid foundation of electrical 
fundamentals. The latter chapters relate these fundamentals to modern applica- 
tions of electricity. For example, the completely new chapter on electric 
waves begins with basic considerations and touches upon the modern inter- 
communications system, the television transmitter, the television camera tube, 
and radar. There is also a new chapter on automation electrical devices which 
explains the applications of electrical principles for automatic business and 
industrial machinery. Included in the book is a dictionary of electrical terms 
which simply explains terms which may cause difficulty. 

HAHN, EMILY. Around the World with Nellie Bly. Boston 7: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street. 1959. 181 pp. This book is the story of one 
of America’s earliest and best girl reporters. Nellie Bly was the pen name 
used by Elizabeth Cochrane, a Pennsylvania girl, who stirred up a whirlwind 
with her articles in the Pittsburgh Dispatch and later the New York World. 
Nellie was absolutely fearless. Soft-spoken and rather pretty, she had beneath 
her feminine charm the heart of a lioness. In the 1880's and 90’s when no 
young lady was supposed to go anywhere unchaperoned, Nellie investigated 
the lowest slums and sweatshops to get material for her exposés. She toured 
revolution-torn Mexico. Pretending insanity, she had herself locked up in 
New York's most notorious insane asylum, where for ten terrible days she 
lived the life of the unfortunate inmates. Her story of that adventure rocked 
New York and partially reformed the treatment of the insane. 

HANSEN, HARRY, editor. The World Almanac. New York 15: The 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, 125 Barclay Street. 1960. 896 pp. 
$1.35. This is a most useful and easy-to-consult survey of a year in which 
international relations took a new turn and man’s machines reached farther 
into space than ever before in human history. The aim of the World Almanac, 
to present a comprehensive, dependable, objective record of the major events 
that affect the lives of the American people, had been consistently carried out 
in the sections devoted to political, economic, sporting, educational, scientific, 
and cultural activities. Statistical tables have been brought up to date, vital 
legislation is summarized, laws that tell the citizen what taxes to pay and 
what social insurance to collect are described in detail. There is information 
that answers a thousand questions, ranging from the depths of the oceans to 
the starry phenomena of the upper air. Among many other new matters, the 
World Almanac for 1960 presents the Labor and Management Disclosure 
and Reporting Act; the revised income tax instructions; the account of the 
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rocket that hit the moon and the one that photographed its far side; the 
battle of the World Series; the investigations of Congressional committees into 
television and racketeering, and milestones on the road to peace. 

HENDRICKS, GEORGE. The Badman of the West. San Antonio 6, 
Texas: Naylor Co., Box 1838. 1959. 274 pp. $5. You've seen the television 
version of Wyatt Earp, Doc Holliday, the James brothers, Bat Masterson and 
other bad, and not too bad, men of the West. But, what were they really 
like? How did they live and die? By what peculiar code did these bad men 
exist? Vital data have been gathered here by Mr. Hendricks from countless 
sources of information on more than two hundred and fifty of these notorious 
characters. He has woven their adventures and mis-adventures into a story 
to be appreciated by every reader. 

HODNETT, EDWARD. Which College for You? New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street. 1960. 123 pp. $2.95. Recognizing 
that the choice of a college is often the first major adult decision to be made 
by a young person, the author has designed this manual to help the college- 
bound student proceed in a systematic and mature way. The problem is 
divided into four parts: definition of goals, self-analysis, research into the 
distinguishing characteristics of various colleges, and making the final decision. 
The student is brought step-by-step to an understanding of what he wants 
to gain and should gain from his college experience, how the four years can 
contribute a valuable background for his future career, and how he can reach 
a sound basis for intelligent selection. A self-directed action program includes 
a series of detailed charts and questionnaires, and special attention is given 
to questions of finance and scholarships. Students, parents, and counselors 
will find this an intelligent and challenging approach that can help thousands 
of students each year to avoid confusion, misdirected effort, and disappointment. 

HOOD, M. P. The Bell on Lonely. New York 16: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 192 pp. $3.50. The Bell on Lonely 
was an awesome sound to the natives of Fox Island, for its tolling had come 
to be a signal of trouble, violence, or death. Over the years the tiny island— 
owned and inhabited by only one family—had been visited by a series of 
tragedies, until people on Fox whispered of a family curse and took care to 
steer clear of the waters around Lonely. And then, one gray afternoon, the 
copper bell rang out again and Deputy Sheriff Gil Donan set out to investi- 
gate. Gil found Dave Brackett, the owner of the island, dead beneath his own 
boat. It looked at first like another of the tragic accidents that had repeatedly 
struck the Brackett family. But there were curious circumstances that sug- 
gested to Gil not simply another bizarre mishap, but planned and premeditated 
murder. 

HOOVER, J. EDGAR. Masters of Deceit. New York 20: Pocket Books, 
Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 362 pp. 50c. What the communist bosses 
are doing now to bring America to its knees; showing the operation of the 
gigantic and powerful communist networks. 

Indian Wars and Warriors (East). Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park Street. 1959. 184 pp. In this book we witness every major struggle 
between the white men and the Indians from Champlain’s attack upon the 
Iroquois to the subjugation of the Seminoles. We see Jamestown under attack; 
New England surviving the devastations of the Pequots and of King Philip’s 
followers. We learn to know the cruelty and shrewd diplomacy of the Iroquois, 
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and we follow Braddock to his defeat. Here, on these pages, Pontiac has his 
moment of fame; Little Turtle defeats two American generals before meeting 
his master in Mad Anthony Wayne. Tecumseh dreams his great dream of an 
Indian confederation; Andrew Jackson defeats Red Eagle of the Creek nation; 
and the Seminoles, after years of resistance, at least submit to their white 
conquerors in Florida. 

Is College for Me? New York 16: Sterling Publishing Company, Inc., 
419 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 176 pp. $2.95. Every year thousands of high- 
school seniors ponder the question of college, sometimes get the feeling that 
they are inadequately prepared to decide on college or no college, and don't 
know where to turn for sensible, experienced advice. Starting with check- 
lists and samples of college entrance tests so that a student can see if he is 
qualified to gain college admission or if he needs college for his future career, 
this book lists all types of colleges. Included also are tips on how to allocate 
time so as to get the most out of college, academically and socially. For the 
student best suited to vocation or business, without college, there is special 
advice. 

KEENE, CAROLYN. Nancy Drew: The Clue in the Old Stagecoach. 
New York 10: Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway. 1959. 190 pp. $1. 
How in the world could anyone hide a stagecoach? And where? To the dismay 
of a whole town, someone apparently had done so, many years ago, complete 
with the clue to a forgotten fortune! A most popular series for girls. Ages 
10 to 15. 

KIELTY, BERNARDINE. Jenny Lind Sang Here. Boston 7: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street. 1959. 179 pp. Here is a swift, suspenseful, and 
charming account of a remarkable woman's life—her career, her love affairs, 
her happiness, and her moments of sorrow; her strong character in times of 
stress; her many honors and her charities (which at times absorbed most of 
her huge earnings). Here, in fact, is Jenny Lind herself, who was feted as 
no other woman of her time, showered with jeweled gifts, extravagant praise, 
and almost universal love. 

KNOWLES, HORACE, editor. Gentlemen, Scholars and Scoundrels. 
New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 east 33rd Street. 1959. 716 pp. 
$7.50. From its beginning in 1850, Harper's magazine has been edited for 
the thoughtful, responsible, and discriminating person who “sits all by him- 
self, unorganized, unrecognized, unorthodox, and unterrified.” This harvest 
of superb writing is intended for such a reader. In this endlessly delightful 
volume are some of the finest nonfiction, poetry, and fiction ever inspired by 
the American scene and an explosive world. Here is the best, diverse and 
remarkable, in permanent form: William Faulkner on integration; Lord 
Macaulay on American institutions; James Thurber on women; stories by 
Melville, Sinclair Lewis, Wallace Stegner; reporting by John Gunther, Elmer 
Davis, Horace Greeley . . . and a great deal more, including lasting pieces 
by Frederick Lewis Allen, E. B. White, Russell Lynes, Thornton Wilder, 
Clifton Fadiman, Sigmund Freud, and many others. 

KOHNER, FREDERICK. Cher Papa. New York 16: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 210 Madison Avenue. 1960. 190 pp. $3.50. Remember “Gidget,” the 
delightful teenage girl who surfboarded to fame at Malibu? Since her summer 
romance with sun and waves and the young men who ride the surfboards, 
Gidget (now a mature woman of seventeen) has begun college, taken to the 
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ski slopes, dropped her nickname in favor of Franzie—and fallen in love. 

LANCASTER, BRUCE. Ticonderoga, the Story of a Fort. Boston 7: 
Houghton Mifflin, Co., 2 Park Street. 1959. 181 pp. It was July 8, 1758— 
a critical year in the French and Indian War. Could the French hold Canada? 
Or would the British drive them out? Twelve regiments under General Aber- 
crombie had pushed northward on Lake George to force the gate at Ticonderoga 
held by the able French commander, Montcalm. If Abercrombie could seize 
the fort, Lake Champlain would suddenly become an open highway for the 
invasion of Canada. The fate of a continent trembled in the balance on that 
bloody afternoon. 

McKOWN, ROBIN. Foreign Service Girl. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 190 pp. $2.75. Francine Dudley, intel- 
lectual, ambitious—and, just a little stuffy-embarks on a career as a Foreign 
Service secretary for the Department of State, certain in her own mind that 
she will rise to become a Foreign Service Officer. She is certain also that her 
fluent French will win her an assignment to Paris, a city she has come to 
love through the influence of Madame Brown, her French tutor and close 
friend of Francine’s family. With complete dismay she learns that she will 
be shipped to a hardship post in a tiny North African monarchy. Yet the 
assignment brings Francine a new sense of her own adaptability. She develops 
a sincere interest in the problems of the little country and her aloof manner 
thaws with a growing personal attraction for a young political affairs officer, 
Ray Balthasar. 

MALET, ORIEL. The Horses of the Sun. New York 16: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 210 Madison Avenue. 1960. 285 pp. $3.95. Happiness, the 
Contessa once told Liz, lies in three things: to have something to do, someone 
to love and something to look forward to. In this, as in so many ways, the 
Contessa was wise. She was also warmhearted, hot-tempered and mercurially 
unpredictable. And in her lovely villa on the island of Elba almost everyone 
was happy—most of the time. 

There was the Contessa herself, serenely content with her handsome house, 
the summer sun, her ordered life, and her memories. There was Connie Conger, 
the English secretary, prim, middle-aged, inclined to nervousness. There was 
Laura, the Contessa’s beautiful, superior niece, a summer visitor from England 
who disapproved of Liz’s uninhibited ways even if Pascal found them charming. 
And there was Liz—impulsive, imaginative, and high-spirited. 

MALONEY, TERRY. The Story of Maps. New York 16: Sterling Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 48 pp. $2.50. This is a 
picture story book recounting man’s discoveries of the far ends of the world 
through the maps made of each area and the development of accurate maps 
throughout history. With the colorful illustrations and simplified text, young- 
sters will enjoy learning how mapmaking has progressed to the science it is 
today. 

MANDELL, MURIEL. Science for Children. New York 16: Sterling 
Publishing Company, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 96 pp. $2.50. This is a 
book for children who want to know what happens when something dissolves, 
why things fall down, or what causes sound. Mrs. Mandell leads youngsters 
into seeing for themselves the answers to these and other questions by relating 
science to familiar household objects and toys. All projects have clear instruc- 
tions and step-by-step diagrams so that they can be performed with little or no 
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supervision at school or at home. Parents will delight in seeing their child 
find the answers. 

MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER. The Tragedy of Doctor Faustus, New 
York 20: Washington Square Press, 630 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 130 pp. 406¢. 
This tragedy dramatizes the downfall of a learned man who made a pact with 
the devil to gain infinite knowledge. 

MERCER, CHARLES. Enough Good Men. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Avenue. 1960. 514 pp. $4.95. This book is a novel of our 
seedtime, from the vague stirring of a desire for freedom to the great deadlock 
of the opposing armies that assured final American victory. It is the story of 
Micah Heath, bound boy, smuggler, and soldier of the tatterdemalion army that 
forever walked; Alex March, intelligent Philadelphia lawyer and patriot who 
thoroughly understood the nature of the struggle and refused to turn his back 
on it; Philly Twillow, bound girl, servant, and valiant patriot who loved both 
Micah and Alex; Kathy Murdoch, proud and ambitious, who married Alex and 
refused to try and understand the time of ferment. 

This is a story of how the very few almost lost the Revolution because of 
the indifference and selfishness of the many. It is a story of stress, confusion 
and doubt—and also of faith and bravery. So long as there were enough good 
men who believed in the cause and were willing to give their lives for it if 
necessary, they were bound to win ultimately. And there were cnough good 


men. 


MICHNER, J. A. Hawaii. New York 22: Random House, Inc., 457 Madison 
Avenue. 1959. 941 pp. $6.95. The volcanic processes by which the Hawaiian 
Islands grew from the Ocean floor were inconceivably slow, and they remained, 


undiscovered and untouched by man, for countless centuries more until the 
Polynesians, little more than a thousand years ago, made the perilous and 
incredible journey to their new home. Those passionate and beautiful people 
lived and flourished in the islands according to their ancient traditions and 
beliefs until, in the early nineteenth century, the American missionaries arrived, 
bringing a new creed and a new way of life to a stone-age society. The impact 
of the coming of the missionaries had only begun to be absorbed when other 
national groups, with equally different customs—notably the Chinesse, the 
Japanese and the Filipinos—began to migrate in great numbers to the islands. 
The story of modern Hawaii, and of this book, is one of how disparate peoples, 
struggling to keep their identity, yet live with each other in harmony, ultimately 
joined together to build our strong and vital fiftieth state. 

MILLER, H. L. Pointers on Producing the School Play. Boston 16; Plays, 
Inc., Publishers, 8 Arlington St. 1960. 124 pp. $2.95. This book is designed 
to help teachers and drama directors produce a school play or program which 
will be successful for both the actors and their audiences. It covers all phases 
of school play production, from play selection and casting to the last-minute 
details of backstage organization. It offers a basic guide to successful rehearsals, 
explains important coaching techniques, and includes valuable suggestions on 
several types of school entertainments—the one-act play, variety show, musical, 
and three-act drama. Helpful tips on costumes, properties, stage sets and 
make-up are listed also. 

MONTROSS, LYNN. Washington and the Revolution. Boston 7: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street. 1959. 183 pp. This is the inspiring story of that 
army and its great-hearted leader, George Washington. It is the story of re- 
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treat from New York, of the crossing of the ice-choked Delaware River on 
Christmas night, 1776, of Valley Forge and bloody footprints in the snow, of 
Lord Cornwallis surrendering his entire British army to Washington and 
Rochambeau at Yorktown, and of the birth of a nation on the battlefield. 


MORAES, FRANK. The Revolt in Tibet. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 223 pp. $3.95. This book is contemporary 
history opening with an account of the Dalai Lama’s flight from Lhasa. The 
author analyzes Tibet's role in the relations between India and Communist 
China and tells the story of the invasion which began in 1950. He describes 


q Chinese Communist activities and exploitation of the Tibetans, the revolt of 
the Kamba tribesmen, and the actual Chinese take-over in 1959. The book 
- concludes with an appraisal of the impact of the tragedy throughout the East. 

. NANASSY, L. C., and WILLIAM SELDEN. Business Dictionary. Engle- 


wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1960. 271 pp. $2.96. This book 
lists business terms including those related to accounting, automation, banking, 
business law, clerical activities, communications, consumer living, economics, 
government, insurance, investments, labor relations, mail, management, merchan- 
dising, personality, reference books, secretaryship, selling, shipping, supplies 
and equipment, taxation, transportation, travel, and others. 

NASH, OGDEN. Verses from 1929 On. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co., 
34 Beacon Street. 1959. 554 pp. $5.95. This book is, as its title implies, a 
¥ collection of the work of Ogden Nash over the last thirty years. It is, further- 
; more, a comprehensive anthology composed of the best poems, selected and 
2 revised by the author, which have been previously published in six different 
volumes. Mr. Nash has thoroughly reviewed almost eight hundred verses, 
rejecting some as being overly topical, revising other to bring them up to date 
or to a finer polish. The remarkable durability of this shrewd humorist’s com- 
ments on everything under the sun has carried the great majority of the poems 
into this anthology, and makes it a unique and memorable retrospective of the 
last three decades. But more important than that, it is a book full of hilarious 
grouches, unflinching puns, indescribable rhymes, and many long hours of 
entertainment. 

NORTH, STERLING. Thoreau of Walden Pond. Boston 7: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street. 1959. 183 pp. This is a biography of Henry David 
‘ Thoreau. His famous cabin on Walden Pond, near Concord, Massachusetts, was 
‘i built at a total cost of $28.12%, plus a few weeks of pleasant labor. Here he 

lived for two years and two months on a budget of twenty-seven cents a week. 
Fish, wild berries, and vegetables from his own garden supplied most of the 
a food. He chopped his firewood for his hearth. Let the winter blizzards blow, 
he was safe and warm beside his fire, roasting wild apples and chestnuts and 
thoroughly enjoying the storm. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1960. 800 pp. $4.25. This is a guide to employment oppor- 
tunities in 600 different occupations found in 30 major industries. During the 
next decade, 26 million men and women will begin their job careers. One of the 
challenges faced is that of helping these young people make sound job decisions. 
This new edition of the Handbook should prove to be an effective and invaluable 
tool in the hand of trained counselors, and in the hands of the young people 
themselves. For each of the 600 occupations listed, the Handbook describes 
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the employment outlook, the nature of the work, the qualifications needed, the 
working conditions, and the earnings. 

New and rapidly growing occupations are included such as missile and 
spacecraft jobs, programing for electronic “brains,” and employment in tech- 
nician jobs closely allied to the work of engineers and scientists. Chapters 
have also been added on a number of important fields of work such as school 
counseling, police work, FBI agents, firemen, sales occupations, and jobs in the 
baking, paper, and pulp industries. 

Young people interested in particular fields of work will be able to obtain the 
section of the new Handbook of interest to them in the form of small, inex- 
pensive pamphlets. The entire Handbook with 177 photographs and 56 charts 
will be reprinted as a series of 89 pamphlets—the Occupational Outlook Report 
Series—scheduled for publication early in 1960. These will be useful also to 
counselors who wish to keep career publications in vertical files. To supplement 
the Handbook and the Occupational Outlook Report Series, current information 
on new developments affecting the employment outlook will be presented in the 
Occupational Outloook Quarterly. (Annual subscriptions can be purchased for 
$1 from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C.) 

OCHSNER, ALTON. Smoking and Health. New York 18: Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street. 1959. 108 pp. $3. This is a book of life-and- 
death urgency for all smokers by one of the world’s leading cancer specialists. 
In this expansion of his earlier volume—Smoking and Cancer—Dr. Ochsner 
broadens his indictment again tobacco. He includes the latest statistics and 
surveys which show that not only does the increasing occurrence of cancer of 
the lung, throat, and mouth reflect the steadily increasing amount of cigarette, 
cigar, and pipe smoking in America, but that there is also a definite link between 
tobacco and many human ailments, particularly of the heart, arteries, and di- 
gestive organ. At this stage of medical progress, Dr Ochsner says, there 
is only one defense against the dangers of smoking—stop smoking. And he offers 
practical guidance toward an end. 

OTTLEY, W. H., editor. The Annual Guide to Business Opportunities, 
Career 1960 for the College Man. New York 36: Careers Incorporated, 15 
West 45th Street. 1959. 108 pp. This book contains detailed presentations by 
employers interested in college-trained men looking for career opportunities. 
It is national in scope. It includes a director of leading employers, a cross index 
of top national concerns showing employer address, number of employees, 
locations of facilities, employer college interview schedules, college major 
preferred among applicants, key men for the job hunter to contact. 

PAYNE-GAPOSCHKIN, CECILIA. Stars in the Making. New York 20: 
Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 174 pp. 50¢. A well-illustrated 
portrait of the universe by one of the leading astronomers of our times. 

PETERSEN, SVEND, compiler. Mark Twain and the Government. Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1960. 146 pp. $3.50. Mark Twain, 
who had a great deal to say about almost every subject under the sun, as well 
as those beyond the solar system, did not neglect the government and politics. 
The compiler, Svend Petersen, has gone through his tremendous literary out- 
put and the available accounts of his speeches and lectures in order to assemble 
Mark Twain's views on what Huckleberry Finn called “the gov’ment.” This 
famous writer foresaw, half a century ago, what is taking place in America 
today. His comments regarding centralized government, Congress, taxation, 
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and related topics are as timely now as when they were first made. Noting the 
gradual taking away of the powers of the states and their concentration in the 
hands of the central government, he was moved to piedict that history would 
repeat itself and the United States would, in time, become a monarchy. 


POWELL, L. C. Books in my Baggage. Cleveland 2, Ohio: The World 
Publishing Company, 2231 West 110th Street. 1960. 257 pp. $4.50. All my 
life I have journeyed with books in my baggage, gone my way with books at 
my side, and now in my fifties I find them an inseparable part of my life,” 
states noted bookman, book collector, librarian Lawrence Clark Powell. Here 
are more of the personal and enthusiastic essays which delighted readers of the 
author’s A Passion for Books. The book in its relationship to the time and the 
place is the theme of the present volume, In “First Person Bibliographical,” he 
shares the joy he has found in encountering certain books for the first time— 
Joyce’s Ulysses read during a rainy winter in Florence, Moby Dick on a sea 
voyage to France—and admits that often the search for a book is more exciting 
than the success of owning it. 


REINFIELD, FRED. The Story of Civil War Money. New York 16: 
Sterling Publishing Co., Inc. 419 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 93 pp. $2.95. Be- 
neath the familiar aspects of Civil War history are the fantastic and little-known 
financial and numismatic facts that were as strategic and as decisive as military 
factors in deciding the outcome of the War Between the States. Here, for both 
coin collectors and collectors of Americana, is the complete, exciting account of 
how the Civil War was financed by both North and South, virtually without 
coinage. The author, a noted numismatist, explains how the hoarding of metal 
led to financing with paper currency, notes, fractional currency (bills of 3¢ to 
50¢), tokens (issued by merchants who needed to make change), and encased 
postage stamps. 

Covering in pictures and text both Confederate and Union issues, Mr. 
Reinfeld describes how the whole money problem affected the war and how the 
tides of battle in turn affected the values of money. For the coin collector, a 
complete catalogue of values of Confederate currency and each U.S. note pic- 


tured is included. 


REINFELD, FRED, and WERNER SCHMIDT. Chess Victory Move by 
Move. New York 16: Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 
90 pp. $2.50. Beginning chess players, after they have learned the moves and 
basic principles, usually want to know how to win regularly. For this, they 
first need to recognize the major situations from which victory by checkmate 
may be achieved. Often, when the position is favorable, the player does not 
know it, and the game goes on without reason—sometimes turning from victory 
to loss. In this book, the author, chess master and teacher extraordinary, shows 
in move-by-move examples, the basic checkmates that can conclude any game, 
brilliant checkmate sequences that can win in the middle game, and even quick 
checkmates that win right in the opening. A thorough knowledge of these 
fundamentals should carry any player to victory. 

ROWLAND, F. W. Eo of the Caves. New York 3: Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 
101 Fifth Ave. 1959. 160 pp. $3. This is just the beginning of Eo’s story, 
which gives a clear picture of how the cave men lived—the tools and weapons 
they used, their hunting methods, their food, and how they made their homes. 
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RUARK, ROBERT. Poor No More. New York 17: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1959. 714 pp. $5.95. Craig Price’s picture 
on a cover of Time magazine showed a face older than its years, eyes cold and 
defiant but lonely too, physical scars that suggested a rough life and kept the 
face from being too handsome. A rough life it had been. As a poor boy in a 
small Carolina town, Craig bought his grandfather's advice: “Don’t go through 
your life with a hookworm philosophy—just settin’ and lettin’ it pass. Grab it 
and use it and kick the stuff right out of it, and don’t never, ever let it run 
you.” To Craig it made sense. The creed became an inescapably logical way 
to get from the poverty, hunger, and loneliness of his Carolina youth to where 
he wanted to go—the top, the pinnacle of power epitomized by that Time cover. 

SCHOCK, C. A., and B. S. WARSHAW. Analytic Geometry, and an 
Introduction to Calculus. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1960. 173 pp. $3.96. This book contains material for a one-semester course 
for students taking a complete program of mathematics. In recent years, there 
has been a growing tendency to give college freshmen a course in analytic 
geometry and calculus. This text is written to help bridge the gap between the 
mathematics usually taught in the senior year of high school and this mathe- 
matics of the freshman year of college. This textbook is the product of a num- 
ber of years of actual classroom experience and experimentation. 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. The Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. New 
York 20: Washington Square Press, 630 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 157 pp. 40¢. 
This pocket book, edited by L. B. Wright and V. A. LaMar, is a lyrical drama 
of two young lovers whose ill-starred passion and tragic end have enthralled 
countless readers and audiences all over the world. 

SHAPIRO, IRWIN, and E. A. STACKPOLE. The Story of Yankee Whal- 
ing. New York 20: Golden Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1960. 154 pp. $3.50. 
This is the true-to-the-record account of perhaps the most adventurous of all 
American industries. Ten chapters range from the early days of Colonial off- 
shore whaling to the round-the-world whaling trips of the 19th century. Good 
readers from the fifth grade on up should find the book appealing. The volume 
contains 186 illustrations—85 in color—of old drawings, diagrams, whalemen’s 
sketches, period prints, maps, and photographs. Among the pictures are many 
sections from a painting seven feet high and 600 feet long by Benjamin Russell, 
probably the most famous of all whaling artists. Russell painted the panorama 
in the 1840's and it is now preserved in the Old Dartmouth Historical Society 
and Whaling Museum of New Bedford. Although Russell's painting, wound on 
two rollers, was shown throughout the country before the invention of moving 
pictures, none of its dramatic scenes has ever been published before. The 
book also includes an index of all names, places, and events and a bibliography 
of forty-four other books about whaling, ten of them especially for young 
readers. 

SHERBURNE, ZOA. Evening Star. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc., 425 Park Avenue South. 1960. 219 pp. $2.95. Against the 
colorful background of an island off the coast of Washington, the author tells an 
engrossing story of how a young girl comes to terms with her own special prob- 
lems and with the inevitable changes that growing up brings. 

SLADE, MADELEINE. The Spirit's Pilgrimage. New York 16: Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue. 1960. 318 pp. $5.75. Madeleine Slade 
was born in 1892, of a good country family in comfortable circumstances. Her 
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father was an officer in the Royal Navy and later became an Admiral and 
Commander in Chief of the East India Station. As a girl she spent some time in 
India, enjoying the color and luxury of Vice-Regal society, but totally unaware 
of the Indian people and their aspirations to freedom from British rule. It was 
only later, in London, after debutante days, that her spiritual search began. 
Through listening to the music of Beethoven and reading Romain Rolland’s 
popular books on the composer, she decided to seek out the famous author. 
Rolland, in turn, urged her to read his book on the life of Gandhi (then a little- 
known figure outside India), and immediately and permanently the life of 
Madeleine Slade was changed. 

A Small Car in Your Family. Mount Vernon, New York: Consumers’ 
Union. 1959. 128 pp. $1. This book discusses the invasion of the new 
European cars, driving the small car, definitions, how safe these cars are, sport 
cars, and what each of four price ranges or groups of cars has to offer. 


TEDESCHI, ALBERTO, and C. R. FANTONETTI. Mondadori’s Pocket 
Italian-English, English-Italian Dictionary. New York 20: Pocket Books, Inc. 
1959. 339 pp. 50¢. Contains over 25,000 vocabularly entries, alphabetically 
arranged. A comprehensive but compact explanation of grammar, including 
tables of irregular verbs as well as keys to correct pronunciation, up-to-date 
technical terms, slang, examples of idiomatic usage, and tables of numerals, 
weights, measures, and currency. Part I is Italian-English and Part II is English- 
Italian. 

TYLER, POYNTZ, editor. Advertising in America. New York 52: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue. 1959. 214 pp. $2.50. This is Volume 31, 
No. 5 of the Reference Shelf. Here are articles and addresses which deal with 
this subject. Today there are over 3,000 advertising agencies. 


WEBSTER, JOHN. The Tragedy of the Duchess of Malfi. New York 20: 
Washington Square Press, 630 Fifth Ave. 1959. 166 pp. 40¢. A pocket book 
edition of one of the best examples of the Italianate plays of the Jacobean period. 


WELLMAN, P. I. Indian Wars and Warriors. (West). Boston 7: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street. 1959. 182 pp. This is a thrilling, 
authentic and objective narrative of the long struggle with the Apaches; the 
wars with the woodland and the Teton Sioux; and the battles with the 
Cheyennes, Comanches and other tribes. There were men of all shades of 
gallantry and villainy on both sides of this conflict. And while some Indians and 
Indian fighters were treacherous and cruel, it is remarkable how many of the 
leaders would have kept the peace if they could, turning to warfare only when 
there was no alternative. 


WELLS, HELEN. Vicki Barr: The Silver Ring Mystery. New York 10: 
Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway. 1959. 190 pp. $1. During her 
first flight as airline stewardness on a jet-powered Electra, Vicki Barr runs 
smack into a search for a missing heiress that involves her in excitement and 
danger-cross-country from San Francisco to New York. For ages 11 to 15. 


WHITEHOUSE, ARCH. Bombers in the Sky. New York 16: Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce, Inc., 124 E. 30th Street. 1960. 189 pp. $3. This book re- 
counts the adventures of wartime bomber crews—pilots, bombardiers, navigators, 
gunners—high above Fortress Europe, the English Channel, the Mediterranean, 
and the blue wastes of the broad Pacific. 
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Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


Aiding in Education, New York 17: Edison Electric Institute, 750 Third 
Avenue. 1960. 32 pp. Free. A manual indicating ways electric companies may 
be helpful to schools at the secondary level. 

BIXLER, H. H., and others. 1959 Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 
Yonkers-on Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Avenue. 
1959. 5 sets. Package of 35 at $5.30 net for each set. Covers five levels—Pri- 
mary I for use in the latter half of grade 1; Primary II for use in grade 2; Ele- 
mentary for use in grades 3 and 4; Intermediate for use in grades 5 and 6; and 
Advanced for use in grades 7, 8, and 9. The tests offer three kinds of interpre- 
tive scores—stanines, percentile ranks, and grade equivalents. The use of 
stanines receives greater emphasis than the traditional grade equivalents. In 
the stanine system, scores are converted to a simple nine-point scale, each 
stanine unit representing a group or “band” of percentile ranks. Stanines afford 
a quick and easy, almost automatic, interpretation sufficiently precise for most 
purposes. Schools, in reporting test results to parents, can avoid the misleading 
connotations sometimes associated with grade equivalent scores. The Inter- 
mediate and Advanced tests may be machine scored. 

BODEMAN, P. S. Education in the Soviet Zone of Germany. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1959. 170 pp. $1. Information for 
educators and others who seek some dependable answers to the question: What 
are the educational developments in the Soviet Zone of Germany? 

BORROW, HENRY, and R. V. LINDSEY. Vocational Planning for College 
Students. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 192 pp. 
This is a workbook to help the student develop and embark upon a realistic and 
personally satisfying vocational plan. The contents are organized under the 
following twelve areas: Introduction to Vocational Planning, What Is College?, 
What Do Workers Want from Their Jobs?, Preparing for Counseling, Under- 
standing the World of Work, Understanding Vocational Interests and Values, 
Human Differences and the Concept of Worker Trait Requirements, Learning 
To Explore Occupations, Preparing for the Chosen Field, Entering the Job 
Market, The Case of Fred, and Summing Up. Included in each area is a 
project for the student to work out. 

CARSON, RUTH. Your Child May Be a Gifted Child. New York 16: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St. 1959. 20 pp. 25¢. After 
discussing the various techniques which schools are using to stimulate gifted 
children and enrich their training, the author points out that many schools are 
still not providing sufficient opportunities for their brighter children. 

DALY, F. M., and R. A. HENDERSON. Education of Mentally Retarded 
Minors in the Public Schools of California. Sacramento, California: Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State Department of Education. 1959. 80 pp. 
Contains information on provisions in California for the mentally retarded, on 
general questions on the education of this group, special training classes for the 
educable and the severely mentally retarded minors. 

Developing Educational Specifications for Vocational and Practical Arts 
Facilities. Washington 5, D. C.: AVA Headquarters, 1010 Vermont Avenue. 
1959. 52 pp. $1. This pamphlet provides valuable guidance for educators who 
are responsible for planning new or expanded programs. Much material has 
been written on the subject, but here is probably the first down- to-earth guide 
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THOROUGHLY TESTED IN OVER 270 SCHOOLS— 
NOW BEING TAUGHT IN NEARLY 600 SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY— 


the new HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS PROGRAM 


initiated by the Physical Science Study Committee 
of Educational Services Incorporated. 


TEXTBOOKS AND LABORATORY MANUALS NOW AVAILABLE. 


Summer and In-Service Institutes will be given at colleges and 
universities for the school year 1960-61. Teachers who are 
already teaching the PSSC course and those planning to offer 
it in the near future will have an opportunity to exchange 
ideas and share enthusiasm with high school teachers and 
university physicists who have had extensive experience with 
the course. Although it is possible to teach the PSSC course 
without participating in the Summer or In-Service Institutes, 
these programs provide a valuable introduction to the course, 
its methods and goals, and direct experience with its 
laboratory activities. 


Consult your Heath representative for information on this 
dynamic program and on other outstanding Heath science 
texts at every level. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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And another distinguished name in science education: 
BIOLOGY by Kroeber, Wolff, and Weaver— 


in its 1960 edition, the best so far. . . 


with dynamic new features . . . a thoroughly tested, up-to-date 


teaching tool for 9th or 10th grade. 

There are sections on space and radiation biology, 

the latest accounts of photosynthesis, chromosome chemistry, 
cytoplasm .. . field trips . . . study helps. . . 

a workbook and laboratory manual with key, 

a teacher's manual, tests with key . . . 


highly pertinent illustrations—many in full color. 


C. Heath and Company 
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to practical techniques for drawing up the vital, and so often neglected, educa- 
tional specifications which alone can produce good, functional design. This 
document has been approved by the Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects on the recommendation of the National AIA Committee 
on School Buildings and Educational Facilities. Also included is an annotated 
bibliography of carefully selected books, pamphlets, and articles. 

Education for the Economic Challenges of Tomorrow. New York 36: 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th Street. 1960. 64 pp. A 
report of a symposium discussing how the Joint Council’s program is being 
carried out, its accomplishments, and what it plans to do next. 

Educational Testing Service. Princeton: The Educational Testing Service, 
20 Nassau Street, or 4640 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 27, California. 1959. 
112 pp. The Annual report for 1958-1959. 

Estimates of School Statistics, 1959-60. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.\W. 1959 (December). 32 pp. 
75¢. This second report provides, state-by-state, up-to-date information (esti- 
mates) on school districts, pupils enrolled, teachers’ salaries, revenues and 
expenditures, and other topics. Included are some interesting 10-year summaries 
of trends. 

FUHRMAN, MIRIAM. Self-Training Units on Child-Labor Laws for 
Youth Placement Workers. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1959. 24 pp. 15¢. A brief description of placements in accordance with 
law. 

General Mathematics. Philadelphia: Department of the Superintendent, 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 1959. 146 pp. Prepared for teachers of slow- 
learning pupils in the tenth grade—two semesters. 

HECKMAN, H. W. The Economics of American Living. Chicago 80, 
Illinois: Education Department, Rand McNally and Company, P. O. Box 7600. 
1959. 168 pp. $1.65. This is a set of simple, usuable teaching materials for 
a secondary-school course in the fundamentals of our economic system. The 
materials include a new series of 24 large, colorful wall charts which present 
visually and dramatically the difficult, abstract principles of economics, plus a 
textbook and a teacher's manual. Together they provide a program suitable for 
use either in an established semester course in economics or in such social stud- 
ies courses in the eleventh and twelfth grades as might deal with economics 
during the year. The charts can also be used to supplement any textbook in 
economics or social studies. The 24 charts, each 37” x 37,” with one copy of the 
textbook and a Teacher's Manual are being sold for $39.75 net. 

High School Dipolmas and Graduation Requirements. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1959 
(December). 25 pp. 50¢. A survey of diploma and graduation requirements. 
When the certificate of attendance is disregarded, a single type of diploma is 
used in 93.3% of all high schools. For graduation requirements, 79.8% of the 
schools have one course of study; 5.8% have two courses of study; 65 have 
three; and 8.4% have four or more courses. 

Ich, Vu Tam. A Historical Survey of Educational Developments in 
Vietnam. Lexington: Bureau of School Service, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 1959 (December). 144 pp. $1. This study, an example of 
international cooperation in education, reports the factors and influences that 
have affected the past century of revolution, reaction, and reconstruction in 











INTEGRATED SERVICES 


THE SLOW-LEARNER or the child with emotional difficulties 
needs the resources of an organization that has many different 
approaches to the problems involved. Through the Devereux 
multidisciplined approach, the psychiatrist, the physician, the 
psychologist, the educator, and the rehabilitation specialist pool 
experiences to give each boy and girl the environment and train- 
ing best designed to meet his individual needs. Students are 
assigned to one of twenty-two semi-autonomous residential 
schools in Pennsylvania and similar groups in California and 


Texas. 


J. Clifford Scott, M.D. 


Edwin H. Abrahamsen, M.D. 


Aurelio Buonanno, M.D. 


Charles M. Campbell, Jr., M.D. 


Fred J. Culeman, M.D. 
Ruth E. Duffy, M.D. 
William F. Haines, M.D. 
Robert L. Hunt, M.D. 
Richard H. Lambert, M.D. 
Leonardo Magran, M.D. 


CLINICAL STAFF 


Lance Wright, M.D. 

F. Ellsworth Henry, S.T.D. 
Milton Brutten, Ph.D. 
William J. Cohen, Ph.D. 
Dorothy E. Conrad, Ph.D. 
Sidney L. Copel, Ed.D. 
Michael B. Dunn, Ph.D. 
Shirley M. Jahnson, Ph.D. 
John R. Kleiser, Ph.D. 
Murray Levine, Ph.D. 


Joseph J. Peters, M.D. Henry Platt, Ph.D. 
Alvis J. Scull, M.D. Edgar A. Smith, Ed.D. 


Jacob S. Sherson, M.D. George Spivack, Ph.D. 
Albert S. Terzian, M.D. Herbert A. Sprigle, Ph.D. 
Walter M. Uhler, M.D. Anne Howe, M.S. 

Tirso L. Vinueza, M.D. Kenneth E. Evans, B.S. 


Psychoanalytic Consultants 
G. Henry Katz, M.D. Herbert H. Herskovitz, M.D. 


SCHOOLS 
THE DEVEREUX FOUNDATION | COMMUNITIES 


A nonprofit organization Founded 1912 CAMPS 
Devon, Pennsylvania TRAINING 
Santa Barbara, California Victoria, Texas RESEARCH 





HELENA T. DEVEREUX Professional inquiries should be addressed 
Administrative Consultant to Joun M. Barcray, Darector of Development, 
or Cuaries J. Fowrer, Registrar, Devereux 

EDWARD L. FRENCH, Ph.D. Schools, Devon, Pa.; western residents ad- 
dress Kerrn A. Seaton, Registrar, Devereux 
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Treasurer Schools in Texas, Box 336, Victoria, Tex 
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Vietnam. The book is organized under the following eleven chapter titles: 
Introduction, Political and Social Conditions in Vietnam in the Nineteenth 
Century, Education System in Traditional Vietnam, Other Educative Agencies 
in Traditional Vietnam, A Brief Evaluation of Education in Traditional Vietnam 
Political and Social Conditions in French-Controlled Vietnam, Educational 
System in French-Controlled Vietnam, Other Educative Agencies in French- 
Controlled Vietnam, A Brief Evaluation of Education in French-Controlled 
Vietnam, Political and Social Conditions in Vietnam During and After World 
War II, and Conclusion. Included also are a 4-page bibliography classifid 
under book and pamphlets, public documents, reports, and articles. 

Know Your Congress. Washington 4, D. C.: Capital Publishers, Inc., 1006 
National Press Bldg. 1960. 138 pp. $2. Containing individual photographs of 
all members of Congress from 50 states, showing their Congressional Districts, 
home address, party affiliation, Committee Assignments, and historical data 
about each state with illustrations of its flag and seal. It tells in text (over 
50,000 words) and pictures (more than 200 illustrations) the legislative pro- 
cedures showing the powers, functions, and jurisdiction of all conmittees— 
standing, joint, select, special, and subcommittess of both the Senate and the 
House. 

MACKIE, R. P.; D. H. DABELSTEIN; and R. F. HEBER. Preparation 
of Mentally Retarded Youth for Gainful Employment. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1959. 96 pp. 35¢. Suggests some general 
principles to be considered and problems which must be resolved in develop- 
ing a program. It is concerned, too, with some of the practical attempts which 
have been made to achieve successful results. 

MACKIE, R. P.; D. A. HARRINGTON; and others. Teachers of Children 
Who Are Hard of Hearing. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1959. 80 pp. 35¢. This publication is one of a series reporting on the 
nation-wide study on the qualifications and preparation of teachers of excep- 
tional children. This report deals specifically with the qualification and prepara- 
tion of teachers of children who are hard of hearing. 

The People Take the Lead. New York 22: Institute of Human Relations, 165 
East 56th Street. 1960. 42 pp. 25¢. Reviewing the highlights of civil rights 
progress since the historic 1947 report of the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights, this year’s edition records the major advances in education, citizenship, 
employment, housing, public accommodations, and other important areas such 
as legislative, administrative, judicial, and voluntary action to extend equal 
rights and opportunity to all Americans. This book, divided into sections for 
three age groups: 5 to 8, 8 to 12, and 12 to 16, is addressed to parents, teachers, 
librarians, and youth leaders as an aid to guiding young readers toward books of 
taste and literary quality, which depict our world realistically and sensitively. 

Recognizing Exceptional Ability Among America’s Young People. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: National Scholarship Corporation, 1580 Sherman Avenue. 1960. 
32. pp. The fourth annual report for the year ending June 30, 1959. Almost 
960,000 students participated in the program over a period of four years. 

The Report of Progress on the Fitness of American Youth. Washington 25, 
D. C.: President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 1959. 218 pp. This is a report 
on the recommendations made at the second annual meeting of the President's 
Citizens Advisory Committee on the Fitness of American Youth with President's 
Council on Youth Fitness and a summary of fitness activities during the fiscal 








Selected RONALD books... 





EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 
IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE 


Hanne J. Hicks, indiana University 


March 15. Examining the entire super- 
visory process, this well-planned book 
discusses the nature of effective super- 
vision and explains supervision’s pri- 
mary functions—diagnostic, oodiee- 
tive, and improvement. It provides a 
sound basis for building an outstanding 
supervision and instruction program. 
Book shows how a supervisor can em- 


ploy his personal resources to stimulate 
teacher growth to the end that better 
learning experiences are provided for 
children. Suggested projects and anno- 
tated references for each chapter equip 
the reader to apply theories to practical 
situations in guiding the classroom 
teacher to more effective instructional 
procedures. 1960. 410 pp. $6.25 


EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


Merle R. Sumption, University of Illinois; and 
Evelyn M. Luecking, Boll State Teachers College 


March 15. Reflecting the viewpoints of 
both the administrator and the class- 
room teacher, this important book de- 
velops solidly based and carefully 
thought-out programs for educating 
gifted children. It is a full presentation 
of research and theory, of organization 
and procedure, and of practice and per- 
sonnel, which deals with the instruction 
of the gifted from infancy through the 


college years. Book gives methods for 
identifying giftedness and discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages of spe- 
cial school programs including those 
utilizing enrichment of curriculum, 
homogeneous grouping by IQ, and 
various forms of acceleration. Analyzes 
all five of Stanford University’s Genetic 
Studies of Genius. 1960. 511 pp. $6.50 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES OF 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Vernon E. Anderson, University of Maryland 


Complete coverage of curriculum 
construction and improvement—with 
illustrations from the elementary, 
secondary, and college levels. Book con- 
trasts the experience-centered or prob- 
lem-solving approach with the subject- 
centered approach. Evidence from re- 
search in chtid and adolescent psychol- 
ogy, social psychology, learning theory, 


anthropology, and sociology is presented 
in terms of implications for the curricu- 
lum. Book devotes special attention to 
the human sditeadie and practical 
procedures involved in putting through 
curriculum change. “. as compre- 
hensive a book on curriculum develop- 
ment as has ever appeared” —EpucaTIon. 
1956. 468 pp. $6 


TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Hubert H. Mills, University of Colorado; and 
Hari R. Douglass, formerly University of Colorado 


A basic study of general methods at 
the high school level, this book stresses 
the aietiee application of sound prin- 
ciples of teaching in attaining the goals 
of secondary education. Focusing on 
the student's overall development, it 
contains specific procedures for dealing 
with varying abilities, needs, back- 


grounds, and interests. Book also covers 
teacher participation in curriculum con- 
struction, measurement and evaluation 
of student progress, leadership in extra- 
curricular activities, ete. “Practical and 
timely.””—Helen Ederle, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 2nd Ed., 1957. 15 
ills.; 516 pp. $6.25 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
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year 1959. It is a report of selected activities representative of trends of ac- 
tivities taking place throughout the country. The content is divided into six 
sections: action taken on the specific recommendations, state-by-state summary 
of youth fitness organization and examples of activities, national organization 
and examples of fitness activities, Federal government fitness activities, sum- 
mary of activities during National Youth Fitness Week, and references to articles 
and other publications about various aspects of fitness. 

The Resource Handbook in Human Relations. Cleveland 14: The Council 
on Human Relations, 281 The Arcade. 1959. 80 pp. $1. An annotated listing 
of important information on human relations. The bibliography is arranged un- 
der the following topics: books, dance, drama, education, films, groups, housing, 
music, pamphlets, and poetry. Much of the material is also classified on the 
basis of reading or interest level. 

RUGG, K. C. Improving Instruction—Budgeting Your Audio-Visual Pro- 
gram. Bloomington: Indiana University Audio-Visual Center. 1960. 90 pp. 
One copy free as long as the supply lasts. This publication, dealing with 
budgeting the audio-visual program, provides answers to the many budgeting 
problems through an analysis of 28 audio-visual programs. It does not provide 
formulae, dictate what should be spent, or determine what the program should 
include; it merely sets forth what others are doing. 

School Lighting. New York 17: Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 750 
Third Avenue. 1959 (November). 36 pp. Free. Includes reprints of twelve 
articles devoted entirely to school lighting on such areas as the blackboard 
report, chalkboards, color in the classroom, audio-visual requirement, lighting 
maintenance, and classes for the partially sighted students. 

SCHULTZE, C. L. Prices, Costs and Output: 1947-57. New York 22: 
Committee for Economic Development, 711 Fifth Avenue. A new series of 
data on prices, costs, and output in the major industrial division of the private 
economy for the period 1947-57. 

Also available from the same source is Essays in Federal Taxation by 
Herbert Stein and Joseph A. Pechman. (1959. 82 pp. $1.). Contains four 
articles prepared in response to requests from the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the U. S. House of Representatives—“What's Wrong with the Federal 
Tax System?” by Herbert Stein and “What Would a Comprehensive Individual 
Income Tax Yield?”; “Income Splitting”; and “Withholding for Interest and 
Dividends” all by Joseph A. Pechman. 

SMITH, S. V., and E. J. McMURRAY. Statistics of Bonds Sold for Public 
School Purposes. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1959. 
20 pp. 20¢. Over a period of 5% years, school bonds averaged $1.9 billion 
annually. 

TUTTLE, D. R., and A. N. WILEY, The Preparation and Certification of 
Teachers of English. Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 704 South Sixth Street. 58 pp. An annotated bibliography arranged by 
years covering 1950 to 1956 inclusive. 

WATERMAN, A. T., and H. C. KELLY. Education in the Sciences. 
Washington 25, D. C.; National Science Foundation. 1959. 27 pp. A source 
of general information about the Foundation’s programs of interest to teachers 
and students of science, mathematics, and engineering who may wish to 
participate in these programs. 








NSTA Publications to Help You 


and Your Science Teachers 


Science for the Academically Talented 
Student 


Report of a Conference sponsored jointly by 
the National Education Association Project 
on the Academically Talented Student and 
the Future Scientists of America Foundation 
of the National Science Teachers Association. 
Contains chapters on identification, course 
content, and teaching methods. 1959. 64p 

$ .60 


New Developments in High School 
Science Teaching 


Report of study of new and promising prac- 
tices in science teaching, grades 7-12. Pro- 
vides information on science seminars, new 
types of program in general science, earth 
science, physical science, biology, chemistry, 
and physics. A vital report of science curric- 
ulum developments. 1960. 112p $1.50 


Science in the Junior High School 


Report of conference held by NSTA's Future 
Scientists of America Foundation and co- 
sponsored by Oregon State College and the 
Crown Zellerbach Foundation; recommen- 
dations developed by conference team of 32 
selected teachers of junior high school 
science. Illustrated. 1958. 22p $1.00 


Proceedings of NSTA's Seventh 
National Convention 


Includes major addresses, and summaries of 
discussion groups, parallel sessions, and 
symposia which carried out the theme 
“Science Education for America: An Ap- 
praisal and a Look Ahead." 1959. 56p. 

$2.00 


SEND ORDERS TO: 


Let's Build Quality into Our Science 
Tests 


Emphasizes the importance of achievement 
in aspects of critical thinking; includes 
examples of tests for use in teaching or 
evaluation; prepared under direction of 
NSTA’s Committee on Evaluation in Science 
Teaching. 1958. 25p $1.00 


Analyses of Science Tests 


An evaluation of standardized tests in general 
science, physics, biology, and chemistry. 
Compiled by NSTA'’s Committee on Evalua- 
tion in Science Teaching. 1959 $ .50 


Conference Reports: “Teacher Demon- 


stration in Chemistry,” “The Science 
Teacher as Career Counselor,” and 
“Teaching Critical Thinking Through 
Chemistry” 


Suggestions and recommendations devel- 
oped by teams of experienced high school 
teachers in three conferences held by 
NSTA’s Future Scientists of America 
Foundation during the summer of 1957. 
Illustrated. 1958. 32p $1.00 


School Facilities for Science Instruction 


Report of an extensive study of rooms and 
other facilities for use in science teaching 
Deals with a wide variety of resources for 
elementary and secondary schools and for 
the preparation of science teachers in colleges. 
Thoroughly practical in nature, the book 
deals with science teaching facilities from 
school laboratories through science class- 
rooms, community resources, schoolground 
laboratories, greenhouses, and audio-visual 
services. Appendix includes lists of equip- 
ment and supplies, and sources for these 
materials. Illustrated. 1954. 266p $5.00 


(Checks payable to National Education Association) 





Publication-Sales Section 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


DISCOUNTS on quantity orders of the 
same publication shipped to one address, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
2 to 9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 
20%; fiat rate to bookstores and other 
agencies for resale, 20 
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We Build An Educational Program. Chicago 1: Board of Education, 228 
North La Salle Street. 1959. 56 pp. The superintendent’s annual report 
giving emphasis on some of the many accomplishments of the school staff in 
recent years. 

Will Your Child Get a Quality Education? Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixeteenth Street, N.W. 1960. 16 pp. Among the 
findings discussed are: 

“Of every 10 pupils in the fifth grade, only 6 will finish high school; of every 
three who enter high school, one will leave without a diploma.” 

“Among the top quarter of the ablest high-school graduates, 3 boys in 10 
and 4 girls in 10 do not enter college.” 

“The chances are 1 in 14 that this year the child’s elementary school teacher 
will not be a college graduate; 9 in 10 that at some time during a child's years 
in elementary school one of his teachers will not be a college graduate.” 








Siu Notes 





SPECIAL WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE LIBRARY OF 7 VOLUMES 


A wealth of background material dealing with problems of children and youth 
soon will be available to the public through seven volumes being offered for 
sale by the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth. The an- 
nouncement was made by Ephraim R. Gomberg as Executive Director of 
the Conference, who said, “The material should be invaluable for understanding 
the condition and needs of today’s young people. It is the same data that 
will be used by the 7,000 participants at the Conference, March 27-April 2. It 
has been prepared by specialists whose experience and training cover all the 
major fields of concern to be explored at the Conference.” 

The Nation's Children is the title of three volumes ($6.50 each including 
mailing charge) authored by 35 writers and thinkers, edited by Dr. Eli Ginz- 
berg, Chairman of the Conference Studies Committee, and published by Colum- 
bia University Press. Children in a Changing World ($1.50) is a book of 70 
charts prepared by the Federal Interdepartmental Committee on Children and 
Youth, interpreting governmental statistical data around children and their 
problems in today’s world. These four volumes are now available. 

A “national inventory” of unmet needs and currently pressing problems faced 
by the states will be the subject of a fifth volume ($1.75). It is based on 
official reports from Governor-appointed committees in each state and territory, 
and represents Conference preparation involving several million people. Major 
national organizations engaged in a national stock-taking for the Conference 
have provided evaluative reports, a digest of which will be published in a 
sixth volume ($1.75). Following the Conference, which will be held in 
Washington, a seventh volume of Conference Proceedings ($2.50) will be pub- 
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lished containing findings of the Conference and guides for citizen action at 
state and local levels to meet the needs of children and youth. 

The volumes can be ordered from White House Conference headquarters 
at 330 Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D. C. A special pre-Confer- 
ence price of $10 for all seven volumes is good until March 26, 1960. 


FEDERAL SHARING IN EDUCATION 

Nineteen national organizations have called on Congress to take action to 
correct the continuing crisis in the nation’s public schools. In an open letter, 
they wrote that “It is our fervent hope that the next session of Congress will act 
forcefully to provide aid to the states to improve the inadequate education 
offered the nation’s children.” The 19 organizations made clear that they want 
Congress to enact legislation which will provide “immediate aid to over- 
burdened school districts,” adding that “proposals to underwrite school bonds 
are hopelessly inadequate.” 

The open letter pointed out that the debt service proposal apparently was 
made “on the erroneous assumption that school districts are not making the 
necessary effort and that Federal incentive to help pay debt services will en- 
courage the states and localities to increase their efforts.” The letter reminded 
the members of Congress of the recent report of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor which cited testimony “indicating that states and school dis- 
tricts are making great sacrifices in order to construct adequate school facilities 
and to employ the necessary number of qualified teachers.” After voicing, in 
some detail, the shortcomings of a debt service proposal, signers of the letter 
urged the Second Session of the 86th Congress to “exert every possible effort to 
enact a program of assistance to education which will be effective and meaning- 
ful.” The letter made it abundantly clear that there was a need for immediate 
positive action “to provide for Federal participation in financing education.” 


CONFERENCE ON AVIATION EDUCATION 

The Fourth National Conference on Aviation Education will be held at the 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colorado, March 24, 25, and 26, 1960. One full 
day of the Conference will be held at the Air Force Academy where the 
Conference group will have the opportunity to visit the Academy and be briefed 
on the workings of the Academy; a half-day will be spent at the Titan plant 
of the Martin Company at Denver; and another half-day will be spent at the 
United Airlines installation where they do their pilot training and where the 
Conference group will see simulators working (including the new one for the 
DC-8) and the operation of the mechancial brain which handles the reservation 
services for the entire United Airlines. An evening of the Conference will be 
spent at Lowry Air Force Base where there will be a reception and briefing. 


FREE NATIONAL SYMPHONY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
VISITING WASHINGTON 
The National Symphony of Washington has announced dates for the fifth 
season of “Music for Young America,” the annual five-week series of free con- 
certs given each spring and made available for high-school students visiting 
Washington. This season's Series will open on April 20 and run through May 23 
with nightly concerts. 





Budgeting for Better Schools 


by Leon Ovsiew, Temple University 
and William B. Castetter, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 


A comprehensive treatment of the 
budget-making process and the uses of 
the budget as a tool for other adminis- 
trative functions, this new book charac- 
terizes the budget as an instrument for 
educational planning, evaluation, finan- 
cial control, and as a legal document. 
Presenting the budget and the process 
by which it is produced as tools for gain- 
ing a number of administrative goals 
bevond the mere listing of income and 
expenditure, the book is fully illustrated 
and annotated to give a clear under- 
standing of the concepts of budgeting. 


338 pp. 


Published in January 
Text price: $5.95 


How to Tell the School Story 


by Leslie W. Kindred, Temple Uni- 
versity, and 10 other experts in 
school public relations 


This practical, new manual tells how 
to use mass media of communication 
effectively in presenting the ‘school 
story."’ It represents a compilation of 
successfully proven practices for inter- 
preting public education and promoting 
co-operation between the public and 
schools. The importance of creating 
good will and developing better under- 
standing of the instructional program 
is discussed as is the problem of creating 
avenues through which the general 
public can make its needs and opinions 
of the schools known. 


App. 512 pp. 


To be published in May 
Text price: $6.75 


NEW PRENTICE-HALL BOOKS 


Financing the Public Schools 


by Roe L. Johns, University of 
Florida; and Edgar L. Morphet, 
University of California 


This new book treats the concepts, 
practices, and issues in public school 
finance and business administration in 
a practical manner. The setting, back- 
ground, and economics of financing on 
the school, local, state, and federal 
levels are discussed, and an analysis 
of various aspects of business adminis- 
tration follows. Adhering to a consis- 
tently constructive approach, the au- 
thors include suggested procedures for 
solving the problems of school finance. 
A number of chapters include tables and 
charts as aids to understanding. 


App. 592 pp. 


Published in February 
Text price: $6.95 


Administrative Relationships: 
A Casebook 


by Jack Culbertson, Paul Jacobson, 
both of University of Oregon; and 
Theodore Reller, University of Calif. 


Here is a new casebook of school admin- 
istrative thought throughout the past 
decade. Seventeen cases, tested with 
various student groups, have been se- 
lected on the basis of interest, variety, 
and potential for developing an under- 
standing with students about adminis- 
tration. Textual material is also included 
to develop further understanding of 
theory and concepts as related to cases. 
A separate section gives suggestions 
and examples about how the case me- 


thod can be used. 


Published in February App. 544 pp. 


Text price: $6.75 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903 
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Mrs. Herbert A. May, Vice President of the National Symphony Orchestra 
Association, will again sponsor the entire series as she has so generously done 
since its inception in 1956. In its short history, the tremendously popular 
“Music for Young America” has played to more than 175,000 young people from 
every state in the Union and has served as an introduction to good “live” music 
for most of them who hail from towns without resident symphonies. 

Special programs, lasting approximately one hour, are planned for the Series 
by Conductor Howard Mitchell. These concerts start at 7:45 p. m. and include 
six or seven compositions ranging from the great classical to modern composers 
with brief introductory remarks by Mitchell preceding each one. It is not 
unusual for the enthusiastic audience to demand and get four of five encores, 
but even with these, the school groups find time to schedule additional sighsee- 
ing after the concerts. As in the past, tickets are free and advanced reservations 
may be made by writing Raymond F. Kohn, Manager, National Symphony, 
Hotel Roosevelt, 16th and V Sts., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


SCHOOLS IN THE SIXTIES, A FORECAST BY NEA EDITORS 


What lies ahead for education in the decade of the 1960's? Editors of the 
NEA Journal, published by the National Education Association, asked them- 
selves this question, and came up with these predictions: 

Teachers will be better educated than ever before, with at least one year 
of post graduate work in college required for certification at any level. 

Science will be studied from kindergarten through twelfth grade, and each 
grade level will build on concepts studied at the previous level. 

Foreign languages will be increasingly studied in the elementary school, and 
Russian will become one of the three or four principal languages studied in the 
schools. 

More individualized instruction, particularly in the elementary school, will 
result from new ways of assigning and grouping of pupils. 

Educators will have greatly increased knowledge about children’s intellectual 
capacity and over-all potential as a result of better instruments for measuring 
intelligence and related factors, especially creativity. 

Technology will be applied increasingly to education—both in terms of tele- 
vision and films for group instruction and teaching machines and other auto- 
mated devices for individual instruction. Educators will be among the first 
to use closed-circuit television for broad exchange of professional information. 

In many communities, secondary schools will be extended two years to in- 
clude a comprehensive junior college program. 

Educational research in general will make strides in terms of financial support, 
quality of studies, and rapidity with which research findings are applied in the 
schools. 

The schools will become a major employer of mental-health personnel, with 
emphasis on the prevention of maladjustments. 

By 1970, enrollment in public-school adult education will increase from 
the present figure of around 4 million to 10 million or more. 

The NEA Journal circulates each month to more than 700,000 teachers 
throughout the United States and its territories. The NEA Journal staff mem- 
bers who made the forecast included Mildred S. Fenner, editor, and Walter A. 
Graves, Paul A. Shinkman, and Marion B. Tucker, assistant editors. 
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each chapter. 
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COLLEGE BOARD TESTING DATES SCHEDULED 


The dates on which the Scholastic Aptitude Test and Achievement Tests 
will be given during 1959-1960-61 follow: 


Academic year SAT and Achievement Tests SAT only 
1960 Mar. 12, May 21, Aug. 10 Jan. 9, Feb. 6 
1960-61 Dec. 3, Mar. 18, May 20, Aug. 9 Jan. 14, Feb. 4 


500 NATIONAL FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS 


Application blanks for the National Foundation’s 1960 Health Scholarships 
are now available in all high schools and accredited colleges throughout the 
country. Health Scholarships are four-year college scholarships offered annually 
by the National Foundation to help more than 500 young Americans prepare 
for careers in the five key health fields of medicine, nursing, physical therapy, 
medical social work, and occupational therapy. In the fields of nursing, physical 
therapy, and occupational therapy, Health Scholarships are open to graduating 
high-school seniors who will enter college in the fall of 1960. In the field of 
medical social work, Health Scholarships are offered to college sophomores. In 
medicine, Health Scholarships are available to college undergraduates who have 
been accepted for admission to an approved school of medicine. ¥ 


Health Scholarships, made possible through the New March of Dimes, are 
worth $500 a year, or a total of $2,000 for four years of college training. They 
are apportioned on a population basis with no state offering less than five (one 
for each profession included in the program), and the most heavily populated 
states offering 25. Health Scholarship winners may attend any accredited 
school in the United States. Winners are chosen in each state by a state com- 
mittee composed of leading authorities in the five health professions. Selection 
is made on the basis of academic record, personal qualification, professional 
promise, and financial need. 

In 1959, the first year of the Health Scholarship Program, more than 400 
scholarships were awarded. These students, are now studying in colleges and 
universities throughout the country. Applications for Health Scholarships must 
reach The National Foundation, 800 Second Avenue, New York 17, New York, 
by April 1, 1960. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


A number of Graduate Assistantships and Teaching Fellowships are available 
at St John’s University to qualified graduate students in the areas of Chemistry, 
Biology, Pharmacy, and Physics. The programs offered lead to the Master of 
Science or the Doctor of Philosophy degree. All grants are based on twelve 
hours of service rendered by the students and they all cover tuition fees. As- 
sistantships call for a stipend of from $1500 to $1700, and there are also a 
number of Research Assistantships which offer $2100 to $2300. Teaching 
Fellowships provide $2,000 to $2400 plus $400 for each dependent. Appointees 
will carry a program of study commensurate with their work schedule or teach- 
ing load. Those interested in applying for the grants should contact St. John’s 
ee School at Jamaica, New York, before March 15 for the academic year 
of | 61. 
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CONANT MOVIE AVAILABLE 

The dramatic documentary film, How Good Are Our Schools? Dr. Conant 
Reports, based on his best-selling book, The American High School Today, is 
available on a loan basis from the Education Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry. This movie, produced by the National Education Association, shows 
Dr. Conant’s recommendations fulfilled in classroom and shop situations as he 
presents his findings. He takes the viewers into two high schools—one in 
Oakland, California, and the other in Labette County, Kansas. The movie may 
be rented for $20 per showing from the Education Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, 5728 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 


LEARNING ITALIAN 


A textbook aimed at teaching students to speak, as well as to read and write 
modern Italian, has been authored by a Cornell University professor who 
compiled up-to-date subject matter for the book while living in Italy. Italian 
for Modern Living, by Robert A. Hall, Professor of Linguistics, Division of 
Modern Languages, Cornell, has been published by Linguistica, Ithaca, N. Y. 
The text combines the modern oral-aural approach, traditional methods, 
thorough coverage of elementary and intermediate grammar, completely current 
usage, and a vocabularly of nearly 3,000 modern and useful words. Twenty- 
five pictures are used to illustrate the book. The book, on sale at $5, is a text 
for elementary and intermediate Italian. It covers the equivalent of three years 
of high-school study, or nine units of college work. 


A NEW SOCIAL STUDIES FILM 

A new social studies film for upper elementary and secondary grades is 
announced by Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
California. Primitive Man in Our World, a 12-minute color film, shows the 
basic pattern of primitive life as it still exists in New Guinea, where a self- 
sufficient people dwell in a world almost untouched by modern civilization. The 
film is designed to develop an understanding of the cultural achievements of 
these people, whose skill and resourcefulness permit them to satisfy all their 
basic needs, physical and spiritual, within their limited natural environment. 
The film is available for sale at $120 or for three-day rental at $6. 


A NEW MAGAZINE ON WORLD AFFAIRS 

The World Affairs Center in New York City has been publishing for about 
one year a 32-page magazine entitled Intercom. It is a unique publication and 
one which the Committee on International Relations of the National Education 
Association highly recommends as practical, accurate, and informative. The 
magazine is published monthly, except January, July, and August, by the World 
Affairs Center, First Avenue at 47th Street, New York 17, New York at $5 per 
subscription to non-profit organizations and their members. 


NEW MAGAZINE EMPHASIZES SAFE DRIVING 
A new magazine, American Youth, edited especially for teenagers with 
particular emphasis on safe driving practices, has been announced by General 
Motors, General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. It will be sent free every 
other month to newly licensed young drivers at their homes. Each issue will 
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contain articles on hobbies, sports, school activities, vocational guidance, out- 
standing teenagers, and other stories of general interest to youngsters as well as 
at least one article designed to promote safe driving habits among the nation’s 
young motorists. The first issue, in two color, was distributed in January. The 
initial circulation was approximately one million. 

Each youngster will receive a letter from John F. Gordon, president of 
General Motors, advising him or her that the magazine is being sent. The letter 
welcomes the teenagers to America’s highways and reminds them that driving is 
a responsibility as well as a pleasure. 


TWO VALUABLE REPORTS 


The National Education Association, Research Division (1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) . has prepare two reports. The one, Class Size and 
Quality of Instruction (17 pp., mimeographed) ., presents the latest information 
on this subject. In addition to a biblography, it discusses: elements of the 
problem, prevailing standards and practices, opinions about class size and 
instruction, and studies about class size and instruction. The other one, The 
Arguments on Merit Rating (15 pp. mimeographed) presents the pro and con 
of the subject and offers some ground rules for the development of a merit rating 
plan. One copy of each is free; not available in quantity. The NEA Research 
Division grants permission to reproduce these, provided they are not sold for 
profit and that credit is given to the Division. 


SOME INTERESTING STATISTICS 


Who says there’s no drama in hard, cold statistics? These figures, just re- 
leased by the National Education Association, read like a series of believe-it-or- 
nots: The NEA estimate of youngsters in public schools is 36,399,802—almost 
a million and a half more than last year. °° * °° It costs an average 
of $369 a year to educate each child. The cost is up 4 per cent over last year. 
**°°** NEA estimates say that total expenditures for elementary and 
secondary schools increased from $14,253,000 last year to $15,543,000 this 
year, an increase of 9 per cent. Over a 10-year period, the increase is 167.9 
per cent. *** °° The school-age population—children aged five through 
17—now constitute 24% per cent of our total population, according to U.S. 
Census Bureau figures. * * * * * Total instructional staff is 1,455,335— up 
4.3 per cent over last year. Of these, 1,348,567 are classroom teachers, with 
about one in 14 an emergency (not fully certified) teacher. ° * * * * Average 
classroom teacher salary is $5,025—up 4.8 per cent. Elementary-school teachers 
average $4,835, and high-school teachers average $5,334. It is estimated that 
one out of every eight teachers will be paid less than $3500. The Far West 
continues to have the highest salary average and the Southeast the lowest. 
*°e¢e¢* The turnover of instructional staff has increased slightly—1.9 per 
cent. An estimated 123,700 persons, or 8.5 per cent of the total instructional 
staff will be leaving the states’ public schools for old age, disability, to take 
other positions, or other reasons. * * * * * The number of school districts is 
estimated to have dropped from 43,507 last year to 40,605 for 1959-60. (In 
Hawaii, the whole state is one basic unit for school operation.) The trend 
toward consolidation of school districts has been consistent over a long period of 
years. In 1931-32, there were 127,422 districts or administrative units. 
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WORKSHOP ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

A research and field study oriented workshop on “Intergroup Relations” for 
social science majors, social workers, teachers, government workers, ministers, 
community organization workers, administrators, nurses, police, and hospital 
personnel will be offered from June 20 to July 30, 1960 and wil be directed by 
Marvin B. Sussman, John B. Turner, Eleanor K. Caplan, and Gladys Kuoksa. 
The program is designed to help participants broaden their understanding of 
the social and psychological forces operating in America which cause intergroup 
conflicts and to analyze methods proposed and used in dealing with these 
tensions. 

Areas covered in lectures and group discussions include the philosophical, 
social, and psychological aspects of prejudice; the history and present status 
of religious and ethnic groups in America; the legal approach to intergroup 
relations; a survey of relevant research studies; interreligious and nationality 
differences; intergroup relations in community organization; power relations; 
housing; and politics. 

The workshop is available to those who qualify as graduate students. Success- 
ful completion of workshop requirements carries six semester hours of credit in 
the fields of American Culture, Psychology, History, and Sociology at Western 
Reserve University. Credit will be granted in the graduate School of Applied 
Social Sciences, and in Education but not as a requirement for a teacher's 
certificate. The workshop will be limited to forty students. Some part and full- 
tuition scholarships are available. These have been donated to the University 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews. Inquiries and registrations 
should be directed to Roland J. Hing, Director of Admissions, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


FILMSTRIPS ON AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL FUNDAMENTALS 


The why and how of electrical systems on automobiles and trucks are pre- 
sented in both voice and picture in a new series of five sound filmstrips in 
color. This new series—“Automotive Electrical Fundamentals”—assists automo- 
tive mechanic instructors, as well as driver education and science teachers. The 
series helps in clarifying for the students concepts difficult to explain. Electrical 
circuits and their component parts in actual operation are schematically visual- 
ized. Animated characters hold attention and facilitate retention of important 
principles. The five filmstrips are: Introducing Automotive Electricity, The 
Cranking Circuit, The Ignition Circuit, The Regulation and Charging Circuit 
and The Lighting and Accessory Circuits. The complete series, with five 12-inch 
3314 r.p.m. recordings for manual or automatic projection, is priced at $49.50; 
individual filmstrips with records are $10.90. The new teaching series is avail- 
able from The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 
11, and from authorized Jam Handy dealers. 


JOURNALIST DAD SPEAKS OUT ON SCHOOLS 
John Cobbs, associate managing editor of Business Week, sees some dangers 
in the current drive to upgrade the quality of education. For one thing, he 
doesn’t want us to fall into the trap of giving everbody the same kind of 
education. “Certainly,” he says, “we need scientists and whiz-bang mathe- 
maticians. We also need laboratory technicians and good mechanics. “As an 
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editor, I want hot, young reporters who can write like angels, but I also want a 
capable man in the back shop to set their stuff in type. What I'm saying is . . . 
strengthening the academic program doesn’t mean grabbing an ax and chopping 
out all the courses that are not acceptable for college entrance credit.” Mr. 
Cobbs knows whereof he speaks. He's a schoolboard member and father of 
two. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS 


Legend has it that when the mountain wouldn’t go to Mohammed, he went to 
the mountain. In Westchester County, New York, students who may never go 
to college are being taught by university professors who journey more than 
100 miles to their high school. Coming from Colgate University in Hamilton, 
New York, the professors give monthly lectures in literature, the arts and the 
social sciences to all 45 members of the Irvington High School senior class. 
“We hope,” says the principal, “that these lectures will help every student, 
whether he’s gifted or not, to see his own experience in better perspective . . . 
and how the world of ideas applies to him.” 


AASA-NSBA ON SCHOOL EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


How do school systems evaluate such factors as teacher turnover, school 
dropouts, and the number of college-bound students? How do they utilize 
their findings and how do they communicate the information to their commun- 
ities? To find the answers to these questions, the American Association of 
School Administrators (AASA) and the National School Boards Association 
(NSBA) are sending teams of investigators into a cross section of American 
school systems to make on-the-spot studies. 

Part of a three-year project on evaluation, this research is made possible 
by a $75,000 grant from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The research findings will be published in booklet form for the 
benefit of school officials who wish to compare their own evaluation procedures 
with the team findings. The investigations, are expected to take about a year, 
according to Shirley Cooper, associate secretary of AASA. Meeting at NEA 
headquarters in mid-December, an “advance” team of officials from both associa- 
tions studied material sent in from about 100 of the nation’s school systems. 
From this number, approximately 24 to 40 systems will be selected for detailed 
analysis. 


FUTURE NEA DEPARTMENT CONVENTIONS 

“The Contemporary Scene in Music Education” will be surveyed at the 
biennial meeting of the Music Educators National Conference (MENC), 
scheduled for Atlantic City, N. J., March 18-22. According to MENC President 
Karl D. Ernst, Director of Music, San Francisco Unified School District, San 
Francisco, the meeting will emphasize three phases of the contemporary scene: 
international relations, contemporary music, and gifted children. Keynote ad- 
dress will be given by Stanley Chapple, Director, School of Music, University 
of Washington, Seattle, at the traditional breakfast, Sunday, March 20. An 
innovation of the 1960 meeting will be three special sessions on Friday and 
Saturday afternoons, March 18 and 19, dealing with music curriculum of the 
elementary-, secondary-, and higher-education levels. 
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“Directions: Intellectual, Professional, Personal” will be the theme of the 
1960 convention of the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 
(NAWDC) scheduled to be held in Philadelphia, April 6-10. More than 850 
deans, counselors, and guidance and personnel directors from colleges, univer- 
sities, and junior and senior high schools are expected to attend. Highlights of 
the program, according to NAWDC President Margaret Habein, include ad- 
dresses by a distinguished group of speakers, a symposium keyed to the con- 
vention theme, panel discussions of some pertinent problems familiar to deans 
and counselors, and a series of interest-group meetings. Topics of interest which 
will be studied and discussed in small group meetings include “College Ad- 
missions: Today and Tomorrow,” “Motivating Students of all Levels of Ability,” 
and “Our Responsibility for Career Direction.” 


FOUR NEW MUSIC FILMS 


NET Film Service of Indiana University announces the release of four new 
music appreciation films in the “Music for Young People” series. New titles are 
The Voices of the String Quartet (25 min., b & w, $125), The String Quartet 
and Its Music (28 min., b & w, $125) ., The Classic Guitar (23 min., b & w, 
$100), and Flute and Harp (23 min., b & w, $100). 

Produced for general music education in intermediate and junior high school 
classes, as well as a special purposes in high school and college, the films 
combine audience participation with outstanding performers who are effective 
teachers. The series was designed to familiarize audiences with instruments, 
teach basic musical concepts, further the appreciation of good music, and in- 
spire students who plan to or already play. 

“Music for Young People” was produced by Arts and Audiences, Inc., for 
the Educational Television and Radio Center. Purchase and rental information 
may be obtained from the NET Film Service, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


THE MUSIC PROGRAM IN UNIVERSITY CITY, MISSOURI, 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Music in the Junior High Schools—Since the junior high school is a period of 
exploration, a wide musical offering is necessary to meet the needs of all pupils. 
There is a required general music course in the seventh and eighth grades. In 
the ninth grade, chorus is elective; in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades band 
and orchestra are elective. Pupils who play an instrument and choose band 
or orchestra generally find it impossible to schedule the general music class. To 
further musical achievement for the gifted boy or girl, special choruses and 
small ensembles are organized to enrich and acquaint the pupils with musical 
literature suited to these organizations. 

Music in the Senior High Schools—Classes in vocal and instrumental music 
are elective at the senior high-school level® Chorus classes meet daily and are 
open to all students who enjoy singing. Members of the A Cappella Choir are 
selected from chorus classes. Concert choir meets as a class and is composed of 
students who have shown exceptional talent and interest. It is limited to 34 
singers, selected by competitive tryouts from A Cappella. All instrumental 
music is scheduled the first hour of each day. The Symphonic Band meets daily. 














teu Tuuttation 


To Principals 
of Approved Secondary Schools 


Does your school have a chapter of the 
National Honor Society founded by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in 1921? 

If your school does not have a chapter 


Aud 


If your school is accreditied by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 
education, 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


Paul E. Elicker, Secretary 
National Honor Society 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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The string section of the Concert Orchestra meets daily, augmented twice a 
week by woodwind, brass, and percussion players selected from first stands of 
the Symphonic Band.—University City Schools, December 1959. 


VALUES IN EDUCATION 

The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 218 Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, believing that education is of vital importance to 
the future of our Western way of life, has prepared a series of leaflets under 
the general heading, ‘Values in Education.” There are being offered to the 
public free of charge and without obligation. These leaflets are: 

Why Stay in School?—Points out the value of at least a high-school education. 
It is designed to help reduce the dropout problem. 

Scholarships and Student Aid Programs—Attempts to give a picture of the 
sources of scholarships and loans available. It directs the attention of students 
and parents to the sources of information on these forms of financial aid. 

What About Trade and Industrial Schools?P—Aimed at both teenagers and 
their parents. Tries to remove some of the tarnish which has become associated 
with learning a trade. 

What You Should Know About School Boards—Throws some light on a subject 
which is all too often a mystery even to the taxpayer. 

Sports Tips for Teenagers—Dealing with most sports, it is intended to interest 
teenagers in healthful athletics and thereby contribute to improvement of the 
physical standards of our young people. 

Other leaflets in the series currently in preparation deal with the value of a 
college education, an argument for more attention to the humanities, the merits 
of extracurricular activities and how to get the most out of them, what is avail- 
able in the way of adult education, and many others. 
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NEW LOOK 


for an ancient tradition 


Your presentation ceremony is made truly distinctive 
with this smart, practical rendering of the traditional 
graduation scroll. Crisp in line, rich in dignity, ready- 
framed to go on desk or wail, Balfour Perma-Glaze 
dip’omas reflect the honor of great occasions in a tes- 
timonial of eternally fresh beauty. 

















